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AN OPEN LETTER TO SCHOOL 
MANAGERS ON IMPROVED 


UNIFRAME construction allows folding wall table 
frame to stand alone. Truly ‘‘built like a bridge.” 





MULTI-USE ROOM EQUIPMENT ah 
UNIFRAME design makes Roll-away equipment effickent 


Gentlemen: 


During my years of association with the de- 
velopment and sale of multi-use room equip- 
ment it became increasingly apparent that 
the basic structure of such equipment should 
be improved. This was our foremost thought 
in the development and manufacture of Uni- 
frame products at Smith System Manufacturing Company. 
Now I am pleased to announce that with development of 
Uniframe construction this important advance has been 
achieved. Uniframe construction is different from the con- 
ventional. Its advantages are so apparent you can expect to 
see it adopted under various names by other manufacturers 
in the future. That is because Uniframe means unit-frame 
construction — so widely used today in aircraft and auto- 
mobile manufacture. With uniframe construction, working 
surfaces of tables, benches, choral risers, etc., are not used 
for structural support. The welded steel 
skeletons of Uniframe units will stand by 
themselves! 


Ordinary construction methods use tops 
and benches as structural members, fasten- 
ing them to hinges, legs, etc. This method 
imposes undue strain and stress on all 
points of attachment. The result is unstable, 
short-lived roll-away equipment. 





San Francisco Booth No. B-16, 18 














Tubular Products Division 
212 Ontario Street S.E. 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Inherent strength and stability are only part of the 
benefits resulting from Uniframe construction. 


Smith System Uniframe products 
are safer to operate. Self-powered, 
they quickly set up or put away. 
even by students. And their unique 
construction means significantly 
longer useful life. 


With all these advantages, you 
might think that Uniframe con- 
struction costs more. Such is not the 
case. Modern manufacturing meth- 
ods and an effective distribution 
system allow us to market Uniframe 
products at prices competitive with ordinary equipment. 





Let us give you all the details about Uniframe and other 
fine Smith System products for your school. Just a note 
from you will bring literature, or one of our representatives 
will call, if you prefer. 


Sincerely, 

NEWELL V. RISDALL, Sales Manager 
Smith System Manufacturing Co. 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


See Uniframe Products at AASA exhibits — Philadelphia Booth No. L-44, 46 


St. Louis Booth No. EE-9 
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Buy Hoover appliances at half price... 


replace them three times at no cost to you 


Hoover’s School Plan works for 
you two ways. We sell you the 
Hoover appliances you need at 
one half the retail price, and 
replace the equipment three 


New Hoover Convertible, famous for 
rug-cleaning efficiency for over 50 years. 





New Hoover Constellation, built ‘to 
stand long, hard use. 
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times at 2-year intervals with- 
out additional charge. This 
keeps equipment and mainte- 
nance costs down because 
Hoover appliances are built 
for hard use. 


To provide your teachers 
and students with fine, up-to- 
date appliances, fill in the cou- 
pon below. We’ll send you 
prices and other details. The 
Hoover Company, North 
Canton, Ohio. 


New Hoover Electric Floor Washer 
washes and drys hard-surface flooring. 


HOOVER. 


FINE APPLIANCES 


... around the house, around the world ® 


(Circle number 755 for more information) 
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New Hoover 
Shampoo-Polisher. 
Multi-purpose 
appliance. Shampoos 
Mm rugs, waxes and 
polishes floors. 


Hoover floor 
polisher. 
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Hoover Home Institute 
The Hoover Company, 
| North Canton, Ohio 


| Please send me information on the Educational 
Purchase Plan for home economics departments. 
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HOW HOOVER CAN HELP YOU 
SAVE MONEY IN YOUR 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 
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How to explain the rising cost of education to your public — _ 80 ad 
You need more than logic or sentiment to explain why taxes must go up in your district. This article ha 
presents a new approach that is being used successfully in districts like your own, me 
How to use the Cost of Education Index . 82 A 
The CEI was designed to be used by all schoolmen, not just experts in educational finance. Here, the 
for the layman (and the expert), is a guide that will help you understand the information presented. He 
ati 
The National Cost of Education Index—1960-61 . 86 Cl 
School districts are spending more in 1960-61 to educate a single child than ever before. But how we 
much of this is eaten up by inflation and how much goes to educational betterment? Here is an an- - 
f 
swer. ad 
How to evaluate your district’s financial effort 91 H. 
A poor district cannot raise as much money for education as a rich one. But each should be able io ov 
expend the same “effort.” Here is how to measure your district’s effort for education. - 
rl 
How much should you spend on administration and instruction? 96 
School administrative and instructional staffs account for more than 80% of net current expenditures. 
Here is how most schools spend for professional personnel, clerks and instructional materials. 
How much should you spend on debt service and capital outlay? 106 [ 
When does a district’s building burden begin to affect the quality of its educational program? This 
article examines the problem of new construction and its effect upon current expenditures. 
Li 
How much should you spend on maintenance and operation? 110 
High expenditures for maintenance and operation often can reflect an old plant rather than a thor- Y 
ough job. Here is a close look at—and analysis of—school plant care. " 
How much should you spend on auxiliary services? 116 N 
Transportation, pensions, insurance, health services, feeding and student body activities are among 
the auxiliary services that schools must provide. Here is an examination of their costs. Pi 
Is yours a “quality” district? 122 R 
Even though your district’s total expenditures equal those of the Quality Quarter, you may not have 
a quality educational program. Here is how the top 25% of the nation’s districts spend for education. 
na 
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Should your district be 

in the quality quarter? 131 
An experienced superintendent and his 
administrative assistant tell what would 
happen if they were to spend less—or 
more—than they are. 





A statistical look at 

the Cost of Education Index 140 
Here—for the experts—is an explan- 
ation of the criteria used in developing 
CEI, a discussion of its history, and 
ways to check its validity. 


How to compare your district 

with your neighbors 160 
Here is a way you can compare your 
own school district with others nearby 
—plus case histories of how some dis- 
tricts used last year’s CEI. 


Departments 

Letters to the editor 22 
Yours for the asking 28 
Where to get help 36 
News of the schools 51 
Press releases 185 
Reader service section 194 





SUBSCRIPTIONS: In United States and Posses- 
sions, one year $8.00. Canada, one year $9.00. 
Foreign subscriptions $12.00. Single copies $1.00. 
When possible, tearsheets of articles will be 
provided at a cost of $.50 for each article 
requested, to cover costs of handling. Make 
checks payable to School Management Maga- 
zines, Inc. 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS: When ordered in 
groups of three or more, subscriptions are $6.00 
each. 

Note: Please give title and address for each sub- 
scriber. Board members generally prefer to ‘re- 
ceive their copies at home address. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: To insure continuous 
service, send your new address (and moving 
date) 45 days before moving. 

Include old address as it appeared on previous 
issues (if possible send label from magazine). Do 
not depend on the post office to forward either 
the change of address or your magazines. 
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Permanent color for concrete 


with KWIK=-COLOR 


Here’s an easy way to give perma- 
nent, non-fading color to your con- 
crete floors ... and eliminate 
concrete “‘dusting”’ forever! 

Kwik-Color Concrete Seal is a 
superior concrete beautifier and 
preserver made from an emulsified 
plastic resin. 

It is practically odorless, non-in- 
flammable, water-resistant, and 
easy to apply on either new or old 
concrete. One gallon covers ap- 
proximately 800 square feet of 
concrete. 

Dries In Minutes. Kwik-Color 
dries in 20 or 30 minutes. This 
means that busy floors are 
back in service within 2 hours 
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after etching, sealing, and waxing! 


Kuik-Color is available in perma- 
nent, non-fading Tile Red, Light 
Gray and Light Green colors. 

The complete, scientific MULTI- 
CLEAN METHOD for initial treat- 
ment of new or old concrete, low- 
cost maintenance, and restoration 
of old floors that have previously 
been painted or sealed is described, 
step-by-step, in bulletin, “‘Multi- 
Clean Method for Maintaining 
Your Concrete Floors’’. 

For your free copy ... or for 
more information on Kwik- 
Color, call your local MuLTI!- 
CLEAN Distributor or mail 
coupon today. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 















MULTI-CLEAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. ST-80-11, St. Paul 16, Minnesota 


0 I'd like more information on KWIK-COLOR; also 
send information on Scientific MULTI-CLEAN METHOD 
for maintaining: [ Asphalt Tile; [ Gym Hloors; 
Tile; C2) Vinyl Tile; (2 Other (specify) 


Name Title. 
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HAND CORRECTION 


Assisting Clinician and Patient 


Electronic Teaching Laboratories has developed a new 
aid to speech training and correction. The MONITOR 
E-5 dual channel tape recording system has been 
pedagogically designed to supplement the activities 
of the clinician. Practical applications of the MONI- 
TOR system have been developed over a wide range 
of teaching situations in school and clinic research 
projects. 


The MONITOR enables a patient to hear a pre- 
recorded tutorial voice, and then to record his own 
responses for correction and improvement. Unlim- 
ited practice recordings may be made, but the stimulus 
material is nonerasable. The patient may work at 
his own pace—privately and without distraction— 
whether by himself or in a group of patients. 


The ETL system includes a basic library series of 
exercise tapes, concerned with the production of 
sounds most frequently misarticulated. 


Two definite advantages are already apparent from 
the research studies: 
1. The correctionist is relieved of administering time- 
consuming drill, able to devote a greater portion of the 
class session to individual attention and observation. 
2. Patients are now able to increase the frequency of 
their practice sessions although the clinician may not 
be available for personal instruction. 


ETL invites your request for complete research 
project reports and MONITOR specifications. 


ELECTRONIC TEACHING LABORATORIES 


5034 Wisconsin Avenue, Northwest ¢ Washington 16, D. C. 


(Circle number 717 for more information) 
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INSULATION 
EFFICIENCY 
COST REPORT 


Report is based on F : 
actual calculations. ' 





ere: 
The illustrated Insulation Efficiency Report, is 
a cost comparison study of a Ric-wiL Under- 
ground Steam Distribution System vs. a com- 
petitive type system. The report is based on 
actual calculations, using the National District 


Heating Association’s method for determining 


Quality Piping Systems... 







. - + of Exceptionally High Thermal Efficiency 


prerasricareo INSULATED PIPING SYSTEMS 


can cost YOU 


$2,000 a month! 


heat loss. The findings show a 2% heat loss 


that in one month can cost the owner $2,000.00 
in increased steam cost. 

The report is yours for the asking. . . and, if 
you do not already have a Ric-wiL Catalog, 


ask for a copy along with the report. 
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CENTRAL orFice: Ric-wiL INCORPORATED, BARBERTON, OHIO 


WESTERN states: Ric-wiL INCORPORATED, WESTERN DIVISION, 
NEWARK, CALIFORNIA 


IN CANADA: THE Ric-wiL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
(Circle number 768 for more information) 
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DESIGN —Clean, modern, practical with coved corners 
and dished bottoms makes them highly functional and at- 
tractive plus blending with all laboratory furniture. 


CORROSION RESISTANCE — Made of modi- 
fied epoxy resin, Durcon exhibits almost complete resist- 
ance to wide range of acids, alkalies, salts, solvents, and 
other organic chemicals, 


WIDE SELECTION —Table sinks, end sinks, drain- 
board-sink units, double compartment sinks, cylindrical 
sinks, cup sinks. 


LIGHT WEIGH T— Approximately 40% as heavy as 
competitive sinks. Normally thickness of stone or porce- 
lain sinks is at least 1” while Durcon is but 4” thick. 


LOWER COST ~— Besides lower initial cost, there are 
savings on freight and installation. 


EASIER INSTALLATION — One man can easily 
install a Durcon sink either under table top or free stand- 
ing. No hydraulic jack required as for ceramic or stone 
sinks. Less weight means less complicated supports. 


HEAT RESISTANCE — Unlike other plastic lab- 
oratory sinks, Durcon will not warp nor soften when ex- 
posed to boiling solutions. Neither will Durcon support 
combustion. 


SHOCK RESISTANCE — No failure due to ther- 
mal shock need be feared. Wide range of tests also assure 
many years’ service without cracking, spalling or other 
forms of mechanical or fatigue failure. 


MOISTURE ABSORPTION-— Durcon sinks are 
impermeable to liquids. The percentage of moisture ab- 
sorption over an extended period is a maximum of 0.06%. 


(Circle number 786 for more information) 


Laboratory Sinks 


completely resist most every 
inorganic and organic chemical or solvent 
used in science and research labs 


Tough Durcon sinks shrug off corrosive attacks of 
acids, alkalies, salts, solvents and other chemicals 
used as laboratory reagents... do not discolor or 
stain under the severest kind of service. For most 
applications, rugged, versatile Durcon 2 is recom- 
mended. Special composition Durcon 5 gives 
excellent resistance to massive amounts of con- 
centrated sulfuric acid and glassware cleaning 
solution. Where large quantities of hydrofluoric or 
fluosilicic acids are encountered, Durcon 3 or Dur- 
con 5 is recommended. 


All Durcon sinks stand up under hard service with- 
out cracking or spalling. Thermal shock has no 
effect. For further information and prices, contact 
your Laboratory Furniture Manufacturer or write 
for new Bulletin PF/5a. 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


CORROSION RESISTING 
ALLOYS &B EQUIPMENT 

















BUILDING A SCHOOL? 


Let Westinghouse help you 
cut the cost of education 


"With over 160 lighting products alone, 
Westinghouse offers the most complete line 
of electrical-mechanical products available 
today. Result: Fewer contacts, less paper work, 
and a clearly identified single responsibility 
for the electrical system components in your 
new school. In partnership with your architect 
and consulting engineer, Westinghouse can 
help develop complete lighting and electrical 
distribution systems that are safe, efficient, 
practical for today’s needs and tomorrow’s 
growth. 


Cost of new school construction does not cease 
with completion of a project, it goes on for 
the life of the structure as maintenance 

and replacement costs. Cut these future costs 
while economizing today. .... Call in 
Westinghouse early in the planning stage. 

To help cut the cost of education, you can be 
sure, if it’s 


Westinghouse 


J-94156 


(Circle number 783 for more information) 
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Centennial High School, Circle Pines, Minn. Architects: Ames-Crommett & Associates 


Two years ago, Armstrong introduced 
the first time-design-rated acoustical 
ceiling tile—Acoustical Fire Guard. Today... 





| ARMSTRONG 
ANNOUNCES ANOTHER 
SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENT 


IN FIRE-RETARDANT 
CEILINGS 
































THE FIRST | 


AND ONLY 
TIME-DESIGN-RATED 
ACOUSTICAL LAY-IN 

CEILING 
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Now there is no more economical way to get rated fire protec- 





tion plus excellent acoustical qualities. It also offers the 








advantages of complete accessibility, dry installation, insurance 








savings, and beauty. 


Once or twice in every decade, a company will develop a really 
new building product—a product that completely overhauls the 
industry’s thinking. Two years ago, Armstrong did it with 
Acoustical Fire Guard tile. Since then, millions of feet of this 
tile have been installed. 


Acoustical Fire Guard meets the nation’s strictest fire codes 
and eliminates the need for costly intermediate protection 
between a suspended acoustical ceiling and steel structural 
members. It has saved builders up to six weeks’ construction 
time and up to 30 cents per square foot construction cost. 


The new Acoustical Fire Guard lay-in ceiling system goes a 
giant step further. It combines the advantages of the exposed 
grid suspension system (economy, fast installation, complete 
accessibility) with those of a time-design-rated ceiling. 








































Hanger splice 
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Cross tee 











THIS U.L.-APPROVED 
GRID CEILING SYSTEM 
PROTECTS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
FOR THREE HOURS 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., has given this revolutionary 





ceiling an official beam protection rating of three hours. 





The unique composition of the Fire Guard lay-in unit enables 
it to maintain spanning strength, even when exposed to 
flames and 2000-degree heat for many hours. Ordinary 
acoustical ceiling boards virtually disintegrate under such 
exposure. 


And the grid system is unique, too. Standard grid systems 
would buckle quickly in the heat of the test chamber. This 
buckling would drop the lay-in units, thus exposing the 
structural members to heat and flame. There is no buckling 
with the Acoustical Fire Guard exposed grid system. The 
reason: the expandable joints. (See diagrams.) Both the 
metal members and the lay-in units carry the U.L. Label. 


Like the familiar Acoustical Fire Guard tile, the new lay-in 
system protects the structural components of a building. It 
combines with a floor structure to help check the spread of 
fire by resisting the dangerous transmission of heat from 
one area to another. 


In official U.L. tests, the new system—utilizing nominal 
24” x 48” x %” lay-in units—earned a beam protection rating 
of three hours. Assemblies using bar joist and slab as well 
as beam and steel floor construction earned official U.L. 
floor-ceiling ratings of two hours. 


And in either the new lay-in system or in tiles, Acoustical 
Fire Guard may be used with a variety of construction forms 
to meet building code or insurance rating requirements. 
Variations from tested assemblies which maintain or improve 
the fire-retardant rating have been accepted by local code 
officials, building inspectors, and rating agencies. 





Acoustical Fire Guard lay-in units can withstand 2000-degree heat 


for prolonged periods. The suspension system is designed to permit 
expansion of metal runners when exposed to intense heat and flame. 





























SAVE MONEY 
AND 
CONSTRUCTION 
TIME 


Excellent for remodeling jobs 
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Acoustical Fire Guard lay-in system reduces labor and material 





costs, insurance premiums, maintenance charges—and it speeds 





both new and remodeling projects. 





Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard lay-in ceilings are more eco- 
nomical than other finished ceilings that will provide two- or 
three-hour protection for structural steel. In most cases, they 
will cost even less than ordinary plaster ceilings on metal lath. 


Not only is the cost of the units and the metal members low, 
but labor costs are lower because the large units are easy to 
handle and install. 


Savings do not end with installation. Maintenance is minimized. 
Insurance companies recognize rated fire protection with lower 
premiums on a building and its contents. 

Because there is no messy wet operation which requires exten- 
sive cleanup, this product is ideal for remodeling jobs. Installa- 
tion can be done during or after office or school hours. Stores 
continue to earn revenue during the installation. 


Acoustical Fire Guard helps builders to meet deadlines in 
another way. Other trades (such as carpenters, flooring con- 
tractors, and painters) can be on the job at the same time as 
the acoustical contractor. There is no waiting for wet work to 
dry. This alone can save weeks. When combined with the other 
time-saving advantages of Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard 
lay-in units, the saving can amount to two months or more. 


Large units go in fast and dry 
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Protection cuts insurance rates 
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THE NEW 
ACOUSTICAL 

FIRE GUARD SYSTEM 
ALLOWS 

COMPLETE 
ACCESSIBILITY 


The Acoustical Fire Guard grid supports the panels on all four 





edges. The units can be lifted out for complete access to any 





part of the plenum chamber. 





Because of the maze of pipes, ducts, and electrical equipment 
installed above the suspended ceilings of today’s buildings, 
accessibility has become an important consideration in specifi- 
cations. The only way to gain access through an old-fashioned 
plaster ceiling was by expensive access doors or by breaking 
through the ceiling when an emergency arose. 


The Acoustical Fire Guard exposed grid system provides 100 
per cent accessibility to the areas above the ceiling. Each panel 
is supported on all four edges. Every board can be lifted out in 
seconds. 


The new Acoustical Fire Guard lay-in units are available in two 
nominal sizes: 24” x 24” and 24” x 48”. 


Lift out any units to afford immediate 
accessibility to the plenum chamber 
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Architectural designs and 
renderings by Helmut Jacoby 


BRINGS BEAUTY 
TO A BUILDING'S 
INTERIOR 





The room on the left has an Acoustical Fire Guard lay-in 
ceiling in the Classic design. The lace-like pattern of tiny 
perforations gives a smooth, free-flowing effect to the ceiling. 
Classic has been the most copied design in the history of the 
ceiling industry —ever since its introduction in 1958 by 
Armstrong. 


Acoustical Fire°Guard lay-in units will soon be available in the 
Fissured design. The attractive fissured surface is a traditional 
choice wherever ceiling appearance is a primary factor. The 
fissures resemble the look of travertine marble. 


In addition to being an efficient sound absorber, Acoustical 
Fire Guard—because of its density and composition—can be 
used with ceiling-height partitions to minimize room-to-room 
sound transmission problems. 


And Acoustical Fire Guard's white surface reflects light evenly, 
without glare. This ceiling has a light reflectance of ‘‘a’’ 
(over 75%). The exposed surface of the metal suspension 
members is available in two finishes—painted white, to match 
the ceiling boards, and anodized aluminum. Either finish 
contributes to a modern look for an interior. 


Since the Classic and Fissured designs are identical in both 
the lay-in units and the tile, they can be combined in differ- 
ent areas of the same building. 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR (AYmstrong ACOUSTICAL FIRE GUARD CEILINGS 





JOB CONDITIONS 


Acoustical materials shall be installed under conditions as outlined 
in the current bulletin of the Acoustical Materials Association. 


‘SPECIAL CONDITIONS 


Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard shall be installed only by an 
approved Armstrong acoustical contractor. 


MATERIALS 


a. Acoustical ceilings shall provide (one, two, three) hours’ pro- 
tection for structural steel as rated by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. 


b. Acoustical contractor shall submit, as a part of his bid pro- 
posal, written substantiation of the rating from Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 


c. Acoustical lay-in units where specified shall be nominal 
(24” x 48”, 24” x 24”) x %” in size. Acoustical tile where 
specified shall be 12” x 12” x %” in size with interlocking and 
self-leveling tongue-and-groove edges on four sides. Acousti- 
cal units shall have a factory-applied washable white finish 
with a light reflectance of ‘‘a’’ (over 75%). Acoustical units 
shall be provided in the following surface detail: 


Armstrong Fissured Acoustical Fire Guard—Federal Specifica- 
tions SS-A-118b, Type III, Class A (Incombustible)—Carrying 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Label for Fire-Retardant 
Classification. 


Armstrong Classic Acoustical Fire Guard—Federal Specifica- 


Armstrong District Offices 


ATLANTA 8, GA. 
727 West Peachtree St., N. E. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

200 First Avenue, 

New England Industrial Center, 
Needham Heights 94 


CHARLOTTE 3, N.C. 
1127 East Morehead Street 


CHICAGO 34, ILL. 
6535 West Irving Park Road 


CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 
1057 Meta Drive 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
2975 Superior Avenue 


DALLAS 19, TEXAS 
2727 Oak Lawn Avenue 


DENVER 4, COLO. 
35 West Fifth Avenue 


DETROIT 26, MICH. 
Free Press Building, 
321 Lafayette Avenue, West 


KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 
500 West 26th Street 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
295 Fifth Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
Robinson Building, 
15th and Chestnut Streets 


ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
1919 Hampton Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
1814 Ogden Drive, 
Burlingame, Calif. 


SEATTLE 9, WASH. 
221 Minor Avenue, North 


CANADA 
6911 Decarie Boulevard, 
Montreal 29, Quebec 


tions SS-A-118b, Type IIB, Class A (Incombustible)—Carry- 
ing Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Label for Fire-Retardant 
Classification. 


d. When acoustical lay-in units are specified, suspension system 
shall be Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard exposed grid system 
as shown in the Underwriters’ Laboratories listing of the 
time-design-rated ceilings. Suspension members shall be 
finished in (white, anodized aluminum) and shall be of the 
proper dimension to support the size of Fire Guard lay-in 
units specified. Suspension system shall carry U.L. Inc., Label 
for Fire Retardant Classification. Where acoustical tiles are 
specified, suspension system shall be concealed zee system. 


INSTALLATION 


a. Installation of suspension system. The acoustical contractor 
shall furnish and install (Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard 
exposed grid system, concealed zee system). The system 
shall be installed in the pattern as shown on the drawings. 
The system shall be installed in strict accord with the manu- 
facturer's recommendation and in such a manner as to 
achieve the specified fire-retardant time-design rating. System 
shall be installed to permit border units of greatest possible 
size. 


b. Installation of acoustical material. The acoustical contractor 
shall install Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard in the types, 
sizes, and surface designs specified above or in the drawings. 
The acoustical units shall be installed in strict accord with 
the manufacturer's recommendations and in such manner 
as to achieve the specified fire-retardant time-design rating. 


NOTE: 


Complete specifications and detailed working drawings are available 
from your Armstrong representative or your approved Armstrong 
acoustical contractor. 
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MUST 
PUPILS 


TAUGHT 
TO SKE! 


Yes...in the sense that they must learn 
about the various factors involved in the 
proper use of light and sight. 

Because the relationship of light and 
sight is not an established part of the 
school curriculum, teachers pursuing the 
subject rely heavily on Better Light Better 
Sight Bureau supplementary teaching aids. 
These aids — sponsored by industry and 
developed after consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the National Education 
Association—have proved particularly 
valuable in the study of light and sight. 
Educators indicate that such classroom 
aids do much to facilitate student under- 
standing, ease teaching work, and heighten 
interest in a most fascinating subject. 
What’s more, the aids are better able to 
present timely, intriguing material not nor- 
mally found in standard textbooks which 
cannot keep up-to-date with fast-paced 
developments in this specialized field. 

PREPARES TEACHING AIDS 

Last year, the Better Light Better Sight 
Bureau distributed about 40 tons of sup- 
plementary classroom aids to more than 
8,000 teachers throughout the country. 
The Bureau is a national, non-profit organ- 
ization founded in 1934 under the spon- 
sorship of the electric industry to foster, 
through educational means, a better public 
understanding of light as an important 
contributing factor to sight in homes, 
schools, offices and industry. 

The Better Light Better Sight Bureau 
serves America’s educational systems by 
offering to educators a variety of class- 
room materials including posters, leaflets, 
quiz sheets, films and guide books to assist 
in teaching “the facts of light.” 

FOUR SPECIFIC PROGRAMS 
The Bureau’s material is divided 
into four different programs for four 
different school areas: (1) Elemen- 

tary (4th, 5th and 6th grades); (2) 

General Science and Health classes; 

(3) Home Economics classes; and 

(4) Industrial Arts classes. 

If you are an administrator interested 
in learning more about the supplementary 
classroom programs now being made avail- 
able to teachers by the Bureau, please write: 


BETTER LIGHT BETTER ~— — 


DEPT. SM-52, P.O. BOX 1 
GRAND CENTRAL STA., NEW YORK. 17, N. Y. 


(Circle number 708 for more information) 









A sampling of correspondence across the editor's desk. 


Proper use is not abuse 


sir: The public address system is an 
efficient assistant for any administra- 
tor. But if abused, it has no place in a 
school. (See, “Teachers rap abuse of 
public address systems,” SM, Oct. 
60.) Our schools exist so that teachers 
may teach. Even a principal has no 
real authority to interrupt classroom 
study. 

The thoughtful administrator will 
establish a set time for announcements 
—and never deviate from it except in 
emergencies. (In our school, all staff 
members know that public address 
announcements are made at 8:40 a.m. 
and 12:40 p.m.) He will also prepare 
a teacher's memo for each member of 
his staff no later than Monday morn- 
ing of each week. The memo, which 
includes all activities for that week, 
supplements the school calendar list- 
ing major activities for the vear. 

It is important to keep the staff in- 
formed but not at the expense of class- 
room teaching. A set time for public 
address announcements will prevent 
the abuses complained of by teachers 
in your article. 


CLAIR T. BLIKRE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
STANLEY, N. D. 


The end is not yet 


sIR: The November, 1960 issue of 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT Carried in the 
section “News of Schools,” a short re- 
port on “A ban on sweets causes drop 
in school meals.” All of your data in 
this article is correct with the exception 
that the board of education has not 
abandoned the experiment. The experi- 
ment is continuing on a month to 
month basis until a final decision is 
reached by the board. 


R. E. OHLZEN 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF LUNCHROOMS 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Time for cleanup 


sIR: In your review of year-round 
schools (SM, Nov. '60) one per- 
tinent factor has been omitted from 
the discussion of the true 12-month 
per year use of school buildings. I 
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refer to the statement, “Theoretically san 
the same school plant, staffed by thi pm 
same number of personnel, provid 
for the education of 25% more g 
dents.” 

If a school is to be used in this fash 
ion, it is not possible to schedule the 
building to capacity since a certain 
percentage of the teaching area mug 
be regularly scheduled for routine 
and special maintenance. 
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WARREN M. DAVIS 
SUPERINTENDENT 

UNION COUNTY REGIONAL 
HIGH SCHOOL DIST. #| 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Build up, not out 


siR: I have just read two articles from 
your magazine (‘Single story vs. mul 
ti-story, which is cheaper?” SM, May 
"58 and “Are one story schools mor 
expensive to build?” SM, Feb. ’59). 
In response, I shall limit my discus 
sion to the merits of a multi-ston 
building solely in terms of structural 
cost. 

In comparison, it is obvious that the 
quantity of excavation, length of 
foundation, and area of roofing is fe 
vorable to the multi-story scheme i 
almost direct proportion to the num 
ber of stories involved. Any increas 
in foundation wall and footing sizes 
for a multi-story building are ven 
slight due to the minimum practical 
and code allowable sizes. It also take © 
the same amount of labor and fom 
work to pour a twelve-inch thick wal 
as a ten-inch thick wall. 

The decrease in roof and founde§ | | 
tion areas signifies the saving in both Ad 
heat loss and in the running of utili, 24 
lines. In a school of any size it is nee 
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essary to arrange your toilet and me inten 
chanical facilities in various use cef- (righ 
ters. When these can be _verticall wood 
“stacked,” there is considerable saving 

Over a one-story, spread out scheme A 

Not all arguments can be in favo! t 
of the multi-story scheme. mel 

It is less expensive to pour a concrete exp 
slab on the ground than to raise the Ma 
floor into the air. In framing lies the ins! 
main cost advantage for a single story 
school. 

Finally, I wish to refute the argv He 
ment often used in favor of a single tion 
story building, namely, the eliminé cos 
tion of vertical circulation of staifs or ' 
Classrooms cannot be attached one Cit 
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A man like 









George Meili—shown ‘at the new New 
Jersey Levittown Jr., Sr. High—has been 
servicing schools for 12 years. 





LASTINCOTE #7® gym floor finish gets endorsement of Levittown School Super-. 





; A technical expert like George Meili can analyze your require- 
ments, help you get more for your maintenance budget. He’s 
experienced at solving problems with an efficient West 
Maintenance Program. He works with your staff — gives free 
instruction, free supervision and free periodic follow-up. 


ee ee 


, He can guarantee improved appearance and higher sanita- 
e tion standards ... and show you how to reduce maintenance 
r costs! For full information write your nearest West office 
b or West Chemical Products, Inc., 42-16 West St., Long Island 
: City 1, N. Y. In Canada, 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal. 


(Circle number 80] for more information) 
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George L. Meili 


can be your authority 
on school sanitation and 
maintenance problems 


He is one of West Chemical’s 457 school experts 
who offer you free personalized technical servic 






WESTROLL® towels and cabinets mean lower main- 
tenance costs for Chief Custodian Patterson. Meili 
shows how tamper-proof, metered cabinets (loaned 
free) reduce towel costs up to 40%. 


WESCODYNE® hospital-tested germicidal-detergent is 
intendent John A. Mongon (center). Meili reminds Coach Joseph Diminick discussed by Meili and head nurse McLarney. With 
- (right) that long-lasting, easily-maintained Lastincote #7 preserves natural the “flu season” approaching, George recommends 
' wood finish—without glare—won’t darken, reduces scuffs and rubber marks. West procedures for maximum protection. 


America’s foremost 


specialists in 
school sanitation 
and maintenance 
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Architect: Paul Rudolph, New Haven, Connecticut 
Engineer: Sidney Barker, Tampa, Florida 
Contractor: J. L. Coe Construction Co., Charlottesville, Virginia 








PHOTO BY EZRA STOLLER 


Vibroflotation’ 


was used to compact the sandy soil 
at Sarasota Senior High School 





Vibrofiot machine in action. Each 
compaction consumed 3 or 4 tons 
of sand, 


The foundations for the new 
Sarasota Senior High School, Sara- 
sota, Florida, were built on sand 
compacted by Vibroflotation. 260 
compactions were made to an aver- 
age depth of 13 feet. 


Vibroflotation provided a sub- 
stantial savings over piling founda- 
tion solution. Additional savings 
were realized through elimination 
of all formwork for footings. 


Proven applications of founda- 
tions upon sand total 100+ con- 
tracts throughout the U.S. A. and 
Canada, 


Write for Booklet S-26 


VIBROFLOTATION FOUNDATION CO. 


930 FORT DUQUESNE BOULEVARD, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


(Circle number 776 for more information) 
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the other along an infinite length of 
corridor (state law limits to 200 feet), 
They must be broken into reasonable 
units, 

These units must be attached one to 
the other. In our New England 
climate it is desirable to have these 
connections enclosed thereby making 
it more economical to attach them by 
means of stairs than to provide ex 
tended corridor connections. 

Specifically, though costs may vary 
from year to year, I believe our multi 
story schools will continue to show 4 
structural economic advantage over 
our single story schools. 


WILLIAM W. DRUMMEY 
ARCHITECTS-ENGINEERS 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Merit pay divisive 


sIR: There has been so much said ip 
favor of merit pay for teachers that 
perhaps the other side should have 
some attention. Merit rating might 
improve the services of good teach 
ers. Everyone appreciates added com 
pensation and is willing to put forth 
even greater effort to get it. 

But the essential problem lies with 
poor teachers, those who would mos 
probably not receive any merit awards 
for their performance. Can we hope 
to improve their performance by mak 
ing them more disgruntled? 

Morale and motivation are the took 
with which we can encourage unambi- 
tious teachers into positive action. 
Merit awards would largely destro} 
both by awakening petty jealousy, 
bickering and _ general discontent. 
They automatically split a staff into 
those who are recognized as superior 
and those who are branded as inef- 
ficient—and an individual tends to live 
up to his reputation. 

Merit awards are valid and _ justi 
fiable in principle. However, as long as 
one cannot discharge the _ inferior 
teacher, then merit rating is a per 
nicious tool for discord in the schools. 
The school administrator must, of ne 
cessity, be a good psychologist. He 
must be able to exploit the best qual 
ities of each individual employed in his 
schools and build upon them by em 
couragement, not by discriminatory 
rewards. 

In short, the merit device has failed 
to accomplish the most important task 
of our schools: The development of 
all teachers into personnel worthy of 
their profession. 


DR. PAUL J. GELINAS 
SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL 

UNION FREE SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 2 
SETAUKET, N.Y. 
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How to have all the facts about 
all the students always at 
your fingertips! 
















































Amazing Postindex Cumulative School 
| Record Systems detail entire past his- 
tory of each student on one record card. 
4 . = P “ 

( With Postindex forms, information is kept 
current, presented in logical sequence and is 
always readily accessible. The ease of filing 

’ and finding saves time, cuts costs. 

$ 

. Postindex Cumulative Record Cards include 
physical reports; personal information; edu- 
cational history; and results of personality, 
mental, health or achievement tests. Available 

| in varied sizes, classifications and methods of 

: posting to fit your individual needs. 

Je Write for sample forms and a copy of our 

: free booklet, “Modern Records for Schools.” 
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0} THE WABASH DIRECTOR LINE SYSTEM 

2 speeds filing and finding ...reduces misfiling 

1to It’s a streamlined technique. You find with the eyes in- 

ior stead of the hands. Every tab for every filing category 

ef- is in a straight line. No tab obscures any other... a quick 

ive glance, and you’ve found the right folder. 

Economical to expand. To increase the size of your 

Stl Wabash Director Line Indexing System, you just add 

, as additional guides and folders. No need to'throw away old 

‘10t ones. Practical for large or small, complex or simple 

er filing systems. 

ols. 

ne 

He 

ral THE POSTINDEX 

his DRAWER CABINET 

en- Made in seven styles, each de- 

ory signed to meet a wide range of 

specific needs. Available in units 

iled of 7, 9,12, 13, 18 and 20 drawers 

ask with new, improved slide sus- 

q — For more information, write: 

ws Art (Natal INC. 

ir Department SM-1 © Wabash, Indiana 

0.2 

N.Y. 
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How Day-Brite lighting helps a school 
prepare for tomorrow 


The “little red school house” was fine in its day, 

but future demands on our educational system 

require a new kind of educational plant. This 

high school, incorporating some of today’s most 

forward-looking architectural concepts, promises / 
f 





to remain modern and efficient for years to come. 
{ 
oe 2 oe 
With great attention given to both form and AQ 
function throughout, Day-Brite was the logical Ma 
lighting choice. Semester after semester after \ y ade 
semester, these fixtures will provide highest i \¢ 4 7, 
visual comfort with substantial long-range \ \ Fg | ; lo i Gf 
operating and maintenance economies. % Ys } \ : : a } vA 
| \ ge . 4 t \J : 
If a school building or remodeling project fig- f “NAL re ' ~*~ 
ures in your “tomorrow’, consult your Day-Brite Se.% \ Seif e: .. 3 i 
\ \ ‘ i! \ \ j ¥. ry 
representative about the lighting designed with \' i \\ Wo\ Ma Y } j 
“tomorrow” in mind. Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., \I \ Wace \al *h iF 2, 
6260 N. Broadway, St. Louis 15, Mo. and Santa \\ § \\i \. Y Af} 
Clara, Calif. In Canada: Amalgamated Electric AN \, yy \ 4 ria f / { 
Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ont. ION A CIM | A a 7 
INLN Re IA C/A “He 
“Write today for free 16 page booklet on Modernization and \\ ) \ Yi He —_ F 
Re-Lighting. Dept. S, 6260 North Broadway, St. Louis, Missouri.” \ \ Ye {\ i | f a FA 
; \ f \ \ { Hf ‘ / J fe / / / / y Po 
LAW TY Y YY 7 [Ff 
. \ Le LNITALIN £ HY VA 
DAY BRITE BROUSten ee ae 
\ y) ¥ Pm 
} j ) / y, ¥ hey 
| w 4 v ’ ogg 
NATION'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF \ , ONL Ls % if LAT laf \ 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT \ \ ‘ i*\\ \ IN Ir F [Ls | 7 
o\ i LIN& | Vi fg r H 
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Superb Day-Brite Holiday fixtures maintain a minimum lighting level of 70 footcandles. 


Princeton High School, 
outside of Cincinnati 





Architect: 
Potter, Tyler, Martin and Roth 


Consulting Engineer: 
Fosdick and Hilmer 


Electrical Contractor: 
Beltzhoover Electric Co, 
s 
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Molded acrylic plastic enclosures control light prismatically, eliminating glare. 
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‘Test y etsentiads,. A peanphiet pub- 
“lished by the Puritan Chemical Co. 
- inclu tests to be given to 

ns at the time of hiring or as 
Lushan 3 program. Copies 
tests are included. 

sone 20 true-false ques- 

1 performance 
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‘Lab testrament 
catalog by Arthur S. LaPine & Co. 


gives specifications and prices of a 
variety of science laboratory equip- 
ment and instruments. Among the 
listed items are spectrophotometers, 
pH meters, electrobalances, recorders, 
exchangers and test machines. 

New items include a steam distilla- 
tion apparatus for the determination 
of fluorine, flexible globe cabinets, 
small and large hot plates with vari- 
able temperature controls, and heated 
vacuum dessicators. Another featured 
item is a foot-operated glass blowing 


burner. 


For a. free copy of this catalog, circle number 
25 on the Rooder Service Cord 





The booklet also describ ; 
<i “enameled, corrugated 


o ‘bas copy of this bookie?, circle numb 
831 on the Reader Service Cord. 


ww . 
Conversion chart. A wall chart of 
conversion factors is being madé 


available by the Precision Equipment 
Co 


The chart covers such convers 
sions as inches to centimeters, watts 
to horse-power, cubic feet to liters, 
microns to meters, etc. Size is 84% by 
11% inches. 


For a free chart, circle number 895 on your 
Reader Service Card. 


~~. 


i 
Wireless microphone system. A sixe 
page color brochure describes a wires} 
less microphone system produced by 
Vega Electronics Corp. The folder alsoy 
lists several accessories for the wires 
less mike, with specifications of the) 
equipment and suggestions for its a 
plication. 


for @ tree copy of this folder, circle numb ft 


826 on the Reader Service Cord 


Formica doors. A folder published by 


features, construction detailf s 
ifications of formica doors. : 
of design possibilities and 3 


; oe Reoder Service Card. 


| matting. Utility and decor 
and matting are describe 


pd the George J. Are 
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COMMENTS FROM SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


SCHOO OL BUILDINGS “Completely sold on marble due to low maintenance, 


character, and durability.” 
School Principal in Kansas City, Missouri 
“With marble, cleaning takes 25% to 50% less time 


— always presents a new and fresh appearance.”’ 
An Executive Director of residence halls in Bloomington, Ind. 


‘‘We wash all standing marble only twice a year.” 
A City Schools Building Engineer in Salt Lake City, Utah 
‘“‘We wish more marble had been used, because it’s 


So easy to maintain.”’ 
School Principal in Carthage, Missouri 


Many school officials, faced with limited operat- 
ing budgets, have reduced maintenance costs to 
a bare minimum by insisting that marble be 
used whenever possible in school construction 
and remodeling. 

These officials know that marble costs no more 
to install than many other quality materials, 
yet it remains like new for years with a mini- 
mum of maintenance. 

As a result, they specify marble for all school 
areas subject to hard use, such as corridor floors 
and walls, wash rooms, and shower rooms. They - 
realize, too, that the beauty of marble creates an 
especially stimulating environment for students. 
For full information about all the advantages of 
marble in school construction, write today for 
your free copy of the 22-page booklet, MODERN 
SCHOOL BUILDING, A STUDY IN TRUE VALUES. 


= 


PTD) MARBLE INSTITUTE OF AMBRICA, INC. 


i 32 South Fifth Avenue, Mount Vernon, New York 
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MOST IMPORTANT— 


V.0.S. Leather Look Gym Seating Stays First-Day 
New With Practically No Maintenance! 





No costly refinishing . . . no costly repairs . . . no costly 
replacements—V.O.S. Leather Look Seating is made to 
insure the absolute minimum in upkeep time and dollars. 
Vinyl seating can be cleaned with ordinary detergents 
. . . (and even this is rarely required in normal use)... 
unlike wood which requires extensive refinishing, V.O.S. 
need never be refinished... 


For More Information Write: BRUNSWICK CORPORATION, SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 








FOLDING GYM SEATING : 
WITH THE LEATHER LOOK Brunswick 














Totally New Vinyl-On-Steel Gym Seating Design Guarantees 


A Lifetime of Comfortable, Maintenance-Free Service! 


Imagine! Gym Seating with all the warmth, texture 
and color of leather plus the inherent strength 

and durability of steel! That’s V.O.S. by Brunswick. 
A lifetime single surface of Vinyl on Steel that realizes 





the ultimate in gym seating service. Styled for a new 
kind of gym beauty . . . designed for comfort! 
And available now! 


V.0.S. 1S STRONG ...SAFE 

The perfect gym seating material . . . heavy 
gauge steel won't bend, buckle or sway under 
the heaviest loads. Permits use of steel-to- 
steel understructure connections which, un- 
like wood, never weaken and never loosen. 


V.0.S. CAN TAKEIT... 

Resists abrasion, scuffing, scratches like 
nothing ever did! Special vinyl formula 
“springs” back, retains its finish and Leather 
Look through the years. Never splints or 
chips—won't snag stockings, trousers, skirts. 





V.0.S..1S TEMPERATURE-PROOF... 
STAIN-PROOF ...BURN RESISTANT 
Heat, cold .. . wet air, dry air... V.O.S. is 
unaffected! Dirt, grease, most food stains 
come off easily, with ordinary detergents. 


V.0.S. REDUCES NOISE... 

An important bonus! Leather Look vinyl 
coating helps absorb and deaden gymna- 
sium noises while gym is being used for 
spectator games or for regular gym classes. 
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SCHOOL MASTER 750 shown with ex- 
clusive accessory Rewind Take-up and Fa 




















| SCHOOL MASTER’ 


Can Do 


The versatile SCHOOL MASTER 
shows single frame 
filmstrips or 2x 2slides 
with equal efficiency. 
Can be changed from 


50 Many Jobs 
filmstrip to slides in seconds; no So Well 
tools needed . . . no parts to remove. 


Puts more light on the screen... O 


permits showings in semi-darkened —_ 1/100 sec. Ideal for Remedial Read- 
rooms. No other filmstrip projector ing, Response Threshold Analysis 
offers such a complete line of acces- and Visual Acuity Testing. 


sories for specific instruction re- 
quirements. 


"EE With a Speed-i-o-scope®, 
© or the inexpensive Tach 


Adapter®, you can use 


your SCHOOL , 
MASTER for tachis- [O77 
toscopic projection i 


at varying speeds from 1/25 sec. to 


The Micro-Beam® Unit adapts the 


SCHOOL MASTER 





for microscope slide 
projection at amaz- 
ingly low cost. 


Six accessory 


lenses, witha wide ())) Sy) 


range of focal 


For complete information on SCHOOL MASTER Projectors and 
accessories, see your Graflex Audiovisual Dealer or write 
Dept. SM-11, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


(Circle number 721 for more information) 


Semi-Automatic Slide Changer. / 
; a 
\ 


_GRAFLEX 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT corporation (GP) 






reson. 


Hy 


lengths adapt the SCHOOL MASTER 
to every projection distance and ; 
screen size. a 


The SCHOOL MASTER (with remote 
control) also works with the Graflex 
Classic PM Tape Recorder. Provides 
completely auto- 
matic presenta- 
tions, synchronizing ———~ 
sound and filmstrip. 
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SCHOOL MASTERS are the most 
efficient and versatile portable film- 
strip and slide projectors on the 
market. No wonder they are the 
most popular with today’s edu- 
cators. Foyir models to choose from: 
500 watt and 750 watt, manual or 
remote control. 
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new schools 
for add-on school rooms 


raatetel-iaalp4-hitelaie 


A DIVISION OF MIDLAND-ROSS CORP., COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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NOW... any schoolroom can have 
modern comfort at modest cost! 


The new Janitrol school comfort system is a self-contained, 
individual-room heating and ventilating system (with 


ventilating unit and (2) wall duct sections that occy 
unused space and provide efficient, perimeter distributig 
of the conditioned air. If extra space-saving storage j 
desired, matching shelves may be included with the wa 
ducts initially, or added at any future time. 


optional summer cooling) that features perimeter-type, 


draft-free air distribution, recognized as the best way to 
comfort condition a schoolroom. The system may be in- 
stalled very economically (saving as much as 60% over 
large central systems), and extra savings will continue, 
due to the low operating and maintenance costs. 


The modular sections of the system permit unusy 
flexibility in installation for new schools, additions 
existing structures or for modernization of older schod 
rooms. Installation may be made after all constructig 
work is completed, if necessary. 


The standard system consists of (1) a floor-to-ceiling 
metal cabinet which encloses the gas-fired heating and 





The few modular components shown below will combine to provide 
a custom-sized installation for any conventional schoolroom. Ducts 
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OPERATING FEATURES 





HEATING. The gas-fired heating unit is A.G.A. approved as a forced- 
air furnace for closet installation and as a unit heater for all types 
of gasses, including LP, so even schools off the gas lines can use 
this system. For maximum fuel economy during non-school hours, 
heating may be automatically, or manually cut back, and outside 
ventilating air intake closed. All combustion air is supplied from a 
separate outside air inlet—no combustion air is drawn from the 
classroom. 


VENTILATING. An unusually quiet-operating centrifugal blower, rub- 
ber cushioned in an acoustically-insulated compartment, circulates 
the conditioned and filtered air. There is no mixing of air be- 
tween rooms. Outside fresh air, in quantities adjustable to meet local 
codes, is automatically brought into the classroom during school 
hours and blended to insure draft-free comfort. The system is thermo- 
statically controlled to provide uniform room temperature at all times. 
Many classrooms need cooling, even in winter, due to unusual heat 
gain from the sun, lights and students. On these occasions, the 
system will automatically bring in 100% unheated out-door air, in 
increased volume, until- room temperature moderates. 


Write for your file of 


FREE-NEW 
DESIGN FILE 


complete technical and specification data 
on school heating and air conditioning. 





PERIMETER DISTRIBUTION. In the perimeter-type air distribution 
system, the wall ducts are placed along the walls below the win 
dows, and distribute the conditioned air upward across the exposed 
wall, and window surfaces and throughout the room. Each wal 
section has adjustable diffusing outlet with locking damper contr 
to accurately balance the air flow. To avoid floor drafts, all circu: 
lated air is returned to the unit at ceiling level. 


SUMMER AIR CONDITIONING. An inherent feature of the Janitrol sys 
tem is the economical method of providing summer air conditioning 
for individual rooms that are used frequently during the warm 
season. The insulated unit base compartment is designed to receive 
the summer air conditioning coil without major system alterations. 
Standard Janitrol summer air conditioning equipment may be included 
as a part of the original installation, or may be added later at ret 
sonable cost by a competent air conditioning contractor. 


JANITROL HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
A DIVISION OF MIDLAND-ROSS CORPORATION 
DEPT. S$-61 COLUMBUS 16, OHI§ 
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...KNOWN AS THE TEACHERS’ HOUR! 
A time to relax—a time to reflect! Are the fledglings pro- No wonder more and more schools, from coast to coast, 
gressing ? How’s their technique...speed—stance—stroke? are selecting Olympia. Why not put one to the test your- 


It’s satisfying to be a perfectionist...and to help develop self—before you decide on any other typewriter! 
this in other minds and hands. Credit, too for the pre- 





tion 
wil 


sdf ClSion-built Olympia Typewriters...serving as partners ‘SPECIAL OLYMPIA DIVISION SMB 


walt in perfection. 


tro! ; , : Inter-Continental Trading Corp. 
ro These superb typewriters come fully-equipped with the 


: 2 ; OFFER 90 West Street, New York 6, New York 
finest, most advanced typing aids...from exclusive ‘ 


spring-cushioned keytops to convenient half-spacing. A Free copy or | “cntlemen® 

Features that are easier to teach with...to learn on! a ALAN C. LLOYD'S | P!case send me a copy of Alan C. Lloyd’s 
‘ ei 5 : articles...“The Typing Teacher As A 

Important, too, is Olympia’s reputation for easy, quiet, “The Typing Sestaketen!”.. . ts the altace: Sebo: 

ys trouble-free performance, year after year...cutting 

ing} Maintenance costs to an absolute minimum. 
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“| Address i 

ded 4 

rea City: Zone State t 

“Writes best of Fall—becauseMHit’s built best of all!” ee 
(Circle number 730 for more information) 
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| PROPERTY PROBLEMS —3 | 





[Frou school system must buy 
additional school sites .. . 
how will you determine what to pay 
for the property ? 


This is one of the most difficult ques- 
tions that school administrators and 
board members face. Criticism of the 
price often develops, no matter how 
carefully the transaction is handled. 
Hindsight and a one-sided presenta- 
tion may make it appear that an error 
was made. Comments made in good 
faith at the time of the purchase can 
be twisted by being taken out of con- 
text. 


Often board members and administra- 
tors would like a check on their own 
judgment of price by someone entire- 
ly independent of the transaction. Al- 
so, they need expert testimony if they 
must condemn the property and the 
proceedings go into court. 


Many school systems have found that 
the best answer to this problem is 
an independent valuation of the pro- 
posed site. A professional appraiser 
will investigate all the circumstances 
surrounding the property and present 
an unbiased opinion of value. Critics 
of the transaction then find it hard 
to attack the board. Questions of per- 
sonal interest have been eliminated. A 
detailed report shows how the value 
was calculated. And, a property ex- 
pert is ready to defend his opinion 
and to testify if condemnation is nec- 
essary. 


A nation-wide organization, Marshall 
and Stevens offers a School Valua- 
tion Department which has appraised 
property for schools and colleges 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


An informative brochure, The Pur- 
poses of Appraisals, is yours for the 
asking. Simply write Marshall and 
Stevens, Department 43, 6 Church 
Street, New York 6, New York. Other 
offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los An- 
geles, Miami, Minneapolis, Montreal, 
Philadelphia, Phoenix, St. Louis, San 
Francisco and Vancouver, B.C. 


(Circle number 726 for more information) 
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WHERE TO GET HELP 





A guide to useful information 


STATISTICS 


Classroom teacher salaries. A survey 
by the NEA shows an upward trend 
in classroom teaching salaries in urban 
districts of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation. (For CEI figures on the whole 
nation, see pages 96 to 105 of this 
issue.) 

According to the report, although 
beginning teachers are paid lower sal- 
aries than beginners in most other 
professions, the greatest discrepancy 
between teaching and other profes- 
sions is still in the amount of progress 
possible. 

The report shows that in areas with 
a population of over 500,000, sal- 
aries range from an average begin- 
ner’s minimum of $4,373 for teachers 
with a B.A. degree to an average 
maximum for those with Ph.D.’s of 
$7,575. 


SALARY STATISTICS, URBAN DISTRICTS 
100,000 AND OVER IN POPULATION. 
National Education Association, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
32 pages. Single copy 50 cents; quan- 
tities at discount. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Engineering student statistics. This 
survey of engineering enrollments and 
conferred degrees covers 233 institu- 
tions of higher education which grant 
engineering degrees. Undergraduates 
preparing for engineering careers who 
are enrolled in liberal arts and junior 
colleges have not been included. The 
annual survey reports that for the sec- 
ond consecutive year, there has been a 
decline in undergraduate engineering 
study. The causes and implications of 
this decline are not discussed; how- 
ever, considerable insight can be 
gained by a study of the data pre- 
sented. The report covers all levels of 
engineering training. 


ENGINEERING ENROLLMENTS AND DE- 
GREES, 1959. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 48 pages. 
40 cents. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


A digest of materials. Your audio-vis- 
ual teachers will find this handy pam- 
phlet useful when preparing instruc- 
tional materials. Sections are devoted 


to effective use of filmstrips, utilize 
tion of 16mm sound film, recorded im 
struction, language laboratories, prep 
aration and use of transparencies, uge 
of the opaque projector, educational 
television and other subjects. 

The booklet may be helpful as 4 
reference. Most articles were originally 
written for educational publications, 


AUDIO-VISUAL DIGEST. Graflex, In¢, 
Department 125, 3750 Monroe Avé, 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 48 pages. 25 cents, 


CERTIFICATION 

Guidance workers. This bulletin by 
the Office of Education provides cer 
tification information through the cak 
endar year 1959. It is divided into 
two sections. 

Part I lists guidance worker cert 
fication requirements by states and 
territories, 37 of which have manda 
tory requirements, four optional re 
quirements and 13 no requirements 
Part II lists certification requirements 
for school psychologists. Only 15 states 
have mandatory requirements fo 
these counseling psychologists. 

Requirements for certification ar 
listed in detail, including pertinent im 
formation with regard to experience 
and education for all counseling pos 
tions. 


GUIDANCE WORKERS CERTIFICATION RE 
QUIREMENTS. Superintendent of Docw 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 98 pages. 
35 cents. 


MAINTENANCE 


Organizing your program. Your custo- 
dial or maintenance supervisor will 
find valuable assistance in this book- 
let which contains ideas and develop- 
ments in the maintenance management 
field. Published by the Office of Edu- 
cation, it covers all aspects of mainte- 
nance at both the school and adminis- 
trative levels. 
Particular attention is given to de- 
veloping an effective maintenance or- 
ganization, personnel, and financing 
and cost control. A section on person- 
nel, for example, presents details on 
ratio of supervisors to maintenance 
employees, desirable skills and_per- 
sonal characteristics of employees, per- 
continued on page 42 
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Sure Footing on Mirror-Smooth Floors 


When You Use Wax Containing LUDOX®, Du Pont’s Anti-Slip Ingredient 


No longer must beautiful, waxed floors be safety haz- 
ards too! With “‘Ludox’”’ colloidal silica in your wax, you 
get the same hard, glossy, easy-to-clean finish—but trac- 
tion is improved. You feel sure-footed as a cat. 

The tiny colloidal silica particles in ‘‘Ludox’’ provide 
a unique snubbing action, even though you can’t see or 
feel them. Walking is safer, more carefree and secure. 
You get around easier, and this lightens the burden of 
a busy day. 

Floor wax with ‘“‘Ludox” gives you the mirror shine 
you want plus solid, sure-footed safety. Mail the coupon 
for more information and a list of suppliers who carry 
waxes containing “‘Ludox’’. 


D U PONT LU D oOox® colloidal silica 


REG. us. PaT.oFrf 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Industrial & Biochemicals Dept. 
Room 25398M, Nemours Bldg., 
Wilmington 98, Del. 
Please send FREE booklet on the advantages of floor wax 
containing ‘‘Ludox”’ and a list of suppliers. 


Name 


CO 


Address 


City State 


(Circle number 748 for more information) 
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PLANNING A TEACHING LABORATORY 2 


Talk to 





in classroom electronics is a crucial one — 
upon your decision rests the success of your new 
tape teaching program. That’s why it’s so important 
to consider the advantages of Webster Electric’s 
wide experience in this exciting development — as 
a leading manufacturer of electronic and communi- 
cations equipment, as a pioneer for 13 years in 
laboratory teaching. 

Versatility is a sound reason for selecting a 
Webster Tape Teaching Laboratory. Designed to 
meet the present needs of a// your educational depart- 
ments, it can be readily expanded for future needs, 
or adapted to match new developments in this fast 


Ti: INVESTMENT you may soon be making 


ELECTRON 
WEBSTER 


Gronkiin odv: R177 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
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Specialists in communications! 


Pioneers in electronic teaching? 


PROGRAM SOURCE — Ekotape® 
Recorder-Reproducers with simple 
and precise control, instant 
start-stop action. 


MONITOR CENTER — direct 
contact between instructor and 

6 to 36 students; add-on units 
increase capacity to 54 or more. 
PROGRAM CENTER — permits 
instructor to direct any of nine 
different programs (tape, radio, 
phono, audio portions of telecasts) 
to any of 36 or more students. 



























(Circle number 696 for more information) 
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Built to QUIE'! 








QUIETER...50% QUIETER THAN OTHER UNIT VENTILATORS 





A unique new fan housing design hushes sound level. 
Herman Nelson unit ventilators are 50% quieter than other 
makes. Extruded top discharge grille design and “modular” 
fan construction are combined with a new first in fan 
housing design to keep the sound level extremely low. 
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LIFE-OF-THE-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 





New single-unit, all-welded frame construction is an impor- 
tant feature of every Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator. 
Structural maintenance is eliminated. The entire frame, 
after fabrication, is dipped into a permanent corrosion- and 
rust-resistant solution. Outdoor and room air damper frames 
are also dipped for maximum protection against rusting. 












































ADVANCED ARCHITECTURAL STYLING 


New Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator styling was inspired 
by the distinctive patterns of modern school architecture. 
This new styling was acclaimed by Product Engineering 
magazine as an “outstanding achievement in product engi- 
neering and design’. Decorator panels are available in six 
beautiful colors. Basic unit color is charcoal with aluminum 
trim. Gracefully 
aluminum top discharge grilles help the unit efficiently 
“breathe” fresh-air atmosphere into the school classrooms. 







“lanced” intake grilles and extruded 


outlive the school you put it in! 








VERY Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator is ex- 

pertly designed from the inside out to provide 
accurate room-by-room thermal control for the 
life of your new school building. 


Here are four of the many special Herman 
Nelson features which assure long, reliable unit 
ventilator service: 


1 Single-unit welded frame. construction 


2 Corrosion-resistant “bath” for unit and damper 
frames 


3 Special low-sound-level fan housing design 
4 One-piece filter system 


Consistent product improvements have ‘led 
architects and school officials to expect the best 
first from Herman Nelson for over 50 years. 
Herman Nelson developed the first commercially 
successful unit ventilator, the first hot water 
heating element for unit ventilators, the first 
downdraft control system, and most recently, the 
first air conditioning unit ventilator. 


Write for a. free copy of the new full-color 
Herman Nelson Equipment Guide for Schools. 
Herman Nelson School Air Systems Division, 
American Air Filter Company, Inc., 25 Central 
Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Herman Nelson 
SCHOOL AIR SYSTEMS DIVISION 


American Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 




















FILTER SYSTEM 


EFFICIENT ONE-PIECE 


Herman Nelson’s one-piece filter 
system permits the mixture of out- 
door and room air to pass through 
the entire filter area at all times. 
This is important. Split filter sys- 
tems “hide” the second filter which 
is often overlooked when time 
comes to change the filters. This 
damages filter efficiency by reduc- 
ing full outdoor air delivery and 
restrieting cooling capacity. Filters 
on Herman Nelson Unit Venti- 
lators are easily accessible through 
lower front panel (see photo). 
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formance standards, training, and 


policy. 


SCHOOL PLANT MANAGEMENT: ORGAN- 
IZING THE MAINTENANCE PROGRAM. 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 98 pages. 50 cents. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Planning a curriculum? Three small 
pamphlets, published by American Vo- 
cational Association, point to a con- 
tinuing need for occupational training 
and counseling in public education. 


“Occupational Distribution as a Fac- 
tor in Educational Planning,” break- 
ing down the labor force into job 
categories, says if schools are to pre- 
pare youth for socially useful employ- 
ment, programs must be planned for 
different levels of ability and for the 
numbers and types of workers needed. 

“What Is Distributive Education,” 
directed at school board members, an- 
swers questions on how distributive 
education can be made more effective 
both in and out of schools. It should 
be administered locally, according to 
the booklet, through high schools, 








Installation of two Super 
Troupers at the Berkeley 
High School, Berkeley, 
California. 


Installed in public and parochial grade schools, 
high schools, colleges and universities in every 
state for plays and concerts in the auditorium, 


dances and entertainments in the gym, and 
half-time ceremonies in the stadium. 


INCANDESCENTS THAT ARE 9 TIMES BRIGHTER 
ARCS THAT ARE 15 TIMES BRIGHTER 
Require no extra equipment—plug into 110 V A.C. outlet 
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EXCLUSIVE LENS SYSTEM ELIMINATES WASTE OF LIGHT 
CUT OPERATING COSTS AS MUCH AS 73% 
A SHARP ROUND SPOT ALWAYS 


DEMONSTRATION ON REQUEST 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


PRECISION 250 City Park Avenue «+ 


Toledo 1, Ohio 


Please send spotlight brochure and dealer's name. 














Length of throw, feet. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF 
GENERAL PRECISION an 
EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
STREET. 
CITY & STATE 





(Circle number 737 for more information) 














insti- 


technical 

tutes and vocational schools. 
“New Developments and Their Im- 

pacts,” explaining the shift from an 


community colleges, 


agrarian to an industrial economy, 
shows why it is necessary to improve 
and expand vocational education pro- 
grams to cope with international com- 
petition. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW. Series of 
three bulletins. American Vocational. 
Association, 1010 Vermont Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Free. 





Accident prevention in shops. Here’s a } 
guide to help you implement safety 
education programs in your school 
shops. Published by the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, it 
presents the recommendations of last 
year’s conference on shop safety pro- 
grams and explains how to use student 
accident reports. 


IMPROVING SAFETY EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAMS IN SCHOOL SHOPS. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S§. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
48 pages. 35 cents. 


CURRICULUM 


Bibliography by states. This is the 
Office of Education’s bibliography by 
states of curriculum publications in 
science, mathematics and modern for- 
eign languages. The book offers de- 
scriptions of studies and research proj- 
ects sponsored by states in these fields. 


STATE CURRICULUM GUIDES IN SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATICS AND MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. 28 pages. 
25 cents. 


TEACHER TRAINING 

Vocational instructor preparation. 
This booklet, a handy guide to per- 
sons developing training programs for 
teachers, is based on a study of quali- 
fications and preparation of vocational 
education instructors. 

The focus of this study is on the 
identification and evaluation of the 
knowledge, skills and abilities neces- 
sary for trade teaching. The report 
presents criteria so that you can evalu- 
ate programs for the preparation of 
your vocational education instructors. 

An effective program, says the re- 
port, should include a good deal of 
general and specialized education, with 
preparation for teaching, in addition 
to professional experience. 

Your teacher training program, ac- 
cording to the report, should empha- 
size the importance of a teacher’s abil- 
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First in safety 
Finest in quality 
Premier Gym Mats 
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Maximum protection for your gym requirements 








t no obligation, please have your dealer or distributor call on me. The best 
me and day of the week is 





FOR OVER 35 YEARS 
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Premier Athletic Products Corporation 
Dept. “A” River Vale, New Jersey 
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ity to develop student attitudes toward 
safety-consciousness in job perform- 
ance and an appreciation of good 
workmanship. 

TEACHER COMPETENCIES IN TRADE AND 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
64 pages. 30 cents. 





Report of training institutes. This 
booklet is a report of the first short- 
term counseling and guidance insti- 
tutes authorized by NDEA. The train- 
ing sessions, attended by 2,210 coun- 
selors and guidance personnel, were 
held during the summer of 1959. 

The booklet brings together infor- 
mation relating to the program and 
describes its objectives. The results of 
the first summer’s sessions are evalu- 
ated by the author, Dr. Leona E. 
Tyler, Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Oregon. 

In analyzing the first institutes, Dr. 
Tyler makes several recommenda- 
tions. Among them is a call for more 
flexibility in the programs. 


THE NATIONAL DEFENSE COUNSELING 
AND GUIDANCE TRAINING INSTITUTES 
PROGRAM: A REPORT OF THE FIRST 50 
INSTITUTES. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. 94 pages. 
35 cents. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Language teaching techniques. The 
art of teaching foreign languages to 
elementary children is discussed at 
length in this book published under 
Title III, NDEA. 

The material is presented to assist 
the teacher where an elementary lan- 
guage program is already established. 
Sample materials illustrate several 
teaching techniques for Spanish and 
French. Chapters include pronuncia- 
tion, dialogues, narratives and de- 
scriptions, visual materials, games and 
songs. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: TEACHING TECH- 
NIQUES. Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 66 pages. 45 
cents, 


GUIDANCE 


The gifted student. This booklet by the 
Office of Education describes four re- 
search projects dealing with gifted stu- 
dents, including those who are highly 
intelligent but not creative, and those 
who are highly creative but not so‘ 
intelligent. 


JANUARY 1961 


The four research titles are: The 
Study of Giftedness: A Multidimen- 
sional Approach; Identification and 
Classroom Behavior of Gifted Ele- 
mentary School Children; Motivation 
Patterns of Superior High School Stu- 
dents; Opportunities for Research on 
the Education of Gifted Students. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH: The Gifted 
Student. Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 83 pages. 35 
cents. 





Reading study guide. Your guidance 
people will find this book helpful when 
working with remedial reading stu- 
dents. The guide is designed to help 
the pupil who must pass a reading 
comprehension examination for ad- 
mission to college or as a condition of 
employment. Material covers reading 
comprehension and interpretation in 
social studies, natural sciences, and 
English grammar and usage. Past ex- 
aminations are presented, as well as 
charts and tables, and sample ques- 
tions and answers. 


HOW TO PASS HIGH ON READING TESTS. 
Arco Publishing Co., 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York City, 17. $3. 





Home economics filmstrip. Here’s a 
filmstrip which can help to explain 
home economics education to students 
and parents. It has been designed for 
viewing by school administrators, vo- 
cational counselors, and curriculum 
specialists as well as teachers. 

The filmstrip presents a_ typical 
school board meeting at which there is 
a discussion of why home economics 
is essential. Professional home eco- 
nomics careers are also explored. 

The film is part of a kit which in- 
cludes a 33% rpm recording and a 
written narration guide. 


HOME ECONOMICS FILMSTRIP KIT. The 
Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis 2. $2.90. 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


A guide to materials. Your audio- 
visual director and teachers will find 
this guide a useful tool in acquiring 
supplementary educational materials. 
The book is a comprehensive listing of 
current aids for all grade levels. More 
than 1.500 items are categorized un- 
der 59 headings such as mental health, 
language arts, social studies, mathe- 
matics, etc. 

Each entry is accompanied by a 
brief description, an indication of 
grade level, and a source. Nearly all 
of the materials—which include 
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SCENES FROM NEW “DEFENSIVE DRIVING’ FILM SHOW 


How the Atna Drivotrainer system 
puts students in the driver's seat 






On your mark, get ready, stop! That’s 
what this scene from “Defensive Driving” 
should flash to the mind of each student 
as he follows the film from his Atna 
Drivotrainer classroom car. 





Here’s how this scene was made—with camera mounted on rear 
platform of special filming car. Oncoming car turns left in front of 
student, then stops for pedestrian. Student learns to anticipate the 
situation and prepare to meet it properly. 














Educators often ask us how we get such true “behind- 
the-wheel” feeling in every film we make for the 
Etna Drivotrainer system. Mechanically speaking, 
the answer is easy. We simply mount our cameras 


.in a specially modified car—on the front seat for 


“first person” shots (as seen through the driver’s 
eyes), or on a rear platform for “third person” shots 
(as seen from the back seat). 

But that’s only part of the answer. More important 
are the weeks and months of thought and planning 
which precede—and follow—the filming of every se- 
quence. For example, the newest film, “Defensive 
Driving,” started with a discussion in April, 1960, at 
a meeting of the prominent safety and driving 
educators who comprise the AXtna Drivotrainer Cur- 
riculum Advisory:Committee. Developing the script 
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to its final form took many long hours of writing 
and countless conferences. Actual filming began in 
mid-July and was not completed until almost Labor 
Day. Then came editing and necessary animation— 
plus preparation of all the important teaching guides 
to accompany the film. In February or March—almost 
a year after thinking started on “Defensive Driving’— 
the film will be ready for distribution. 

It is this combination of care, effort and skill which 
really put the true-to-life quality in A°tna Drivo- 
trainer films. By simulating actual driving conditions 
right in the classroom, they form the very heart of 
the Drivotrainer system’s uniquely effective and 
economical method of teaching correct driving atti- 
tudes and skills to thousands of tomorrow’s drivers. 
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Pulling into a parking lot, student is confronted by passenger 
in adjacent car who suddenly opens door. Here the camera, 
mounted on the front seat, will give ‘‘driver’s eye view.” 





Student driver learns to signal ‘slow down” to drivers behind 
him who would be unable to see car backing into street because 
of parked truck. 





Student’s view of car pulling out from roadside business 
establishment into fast-moving traffic. The student is forced to 
slow-down to maintain safe distance. Such situations would be diffi. 
cult to create, without danger, in dual-control car instruction alone. 








Production team on location—chief photographer, program 
supervisor, technical advisor from New York Board of Education, 
and production co-ordinator—discuss action of a scene. 





Atna Drivotrainer Curriculum Advisory Committee, com- 
posed of prominent safety and driver educators, help guide 
Drivotrainer system. They suggested need for “Defensive Driving,’” 
which is the 29th film produced since 1954. New films are con- 
stantly developed and revised to broaden effectiveness of program, 











Development of the Drivotrainer system was 
financed by the A&tna Casualty and Surety 
Company as a contribution to education and 
highway safety. A©tna Casualty has no financial 
interest in the sale of Drivotrainer equipment 
but continues its public service support of the 
program through production of Drivotrainer 
films and other teaching aids, assisting in 
teacher training and by supplying an educa- 
tional liaison service to Drivotrainer users. 


Drivotrainer equipment is manufactured, 
sold and serviced by the Drivotrainer 
Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 





For information on the Etna Drivotrainer system, 
write: 


INFORMATION AND EDUCATION DEPT. 


FETNA CASUALTY 
AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with 
Atna Life insurance Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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books, films, folders, charts and slides 
—are free. 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE EDUCATIONAL 
alps, by Thomas J. Pepe. Dover Publi- 
cations, Inc., 180 Varick St., New 
York City, 14. 210 pages. $1.35. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Rebuttal of group teaching. The self- 
contained classroom, which is coming 
under attack by proponents of the 
team-teaching system, is defended in 
this pamphlet published by the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, a department of 


the National Education Association. 
The booklet is a composite of argu- 
ments by educators in Michigan. One 
argument, for example, is that the 
teacher who has the opportunity to 
live with one group of students for 
several hours of the day is in a key 
position to get to know each student 
well. Thus the student may be en- 
couraged “to move toward optimum 
realization of self.” The self-contained 
class, according to the booklet, lends 
itself especially well to the implemen- 
tation of the guidance function. 
Another advantage of the self-con- 
tained class is that the teacher is likely 
to be more relaxed because time pres- 








All three combination num- 
bers—not just two—work 
every time on Dudley Com- 
bination Locker Locks. 
With 3-number combina- 
tions and 40 divisions, Dudley 
Locks give 64,000 possible 
combinations. When the hasp 
is pushed in place, the last 
number spins out of position 
so it can not be identified by 


RP-5 


Combination Padlock 
with Revolving 
Knob Pointer 


enamel. 





to make DUDLEYS 
better locks 


Solid brass case with 
P white numbers on black 





anyone after the locker is 
locked. Unlike locks which 
do not spin, thus leaving the 
last number exposed, each 
number works. 

This practically fool-proof 
advantage is just one of many 
points of Dudley superiority 
that have made Dudley’s pre- 
ferred in schools for 40 years. 


RD-2 
Rotating Dial 
Combination Padlock 
Solid stainless steel case 
with white numbers on 
black enamel. Revolving 
dial. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


1436 Old Dixie Highway, Vero Beach, Fla. 





The standard of controlled locker protection since 1921 
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sures are not as demanding as the 
may be in a class period, and th 
slowly maturing student is more like) 
to progress if pressures which hinde 
learning are removed. 


This system, continues the argy 
ment, “does not in itself result in pog. 
tive gains. . . . but it does facilitay 
and foster a learning climate.” 

Separate chapters are devoted ty 
curriculum planning, how the teache 
can make the most effective use of th 
self-contained classroom, and othe 
subjects. 


THE SELF-CONTAINED CLASSROOM. Aj. 
sociation for Supervision and Curricy 
lum Development, 1201 J16th §& 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 88 pages 
$1.25. 


DRIVER EDUCATION 


Animated color film. “Stop Drivin 
Us Crazy” is the title of an animated 
driver education film which departs 
from the usual slogans and warning 
of death on the highway. Produced by 
Association Films, Inc., the 10-minut 
color presentation appeals to both 
teenagers and adults on ethical ani 
moral grounds. 

The film has the endorsement of the 
President’s Committee for  Traffk 
Safety. 


STOP DRIVING US CRAZY. Association 
Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New 
York City 17. $6 per rental, $125 pur 
chase. 


LIBRARY 


Promotion kit. A kit designed for 
teachers and librarians is being maé 
available to promote the use of the 
school library in conjunction with Ne 
tional Library Week (April 16-22 
1961). Posters, streamers, bookmark 
and a guide to youth activities are 
among the items included. One of the 
features is a list of program sugges 
tions for Parent-Teacher Associations 


SCHOOL LIBRARY KIT. National Libran 
Week, P.O. Box 365, Midtown Branch 
New York City 18. $1. 





Supplementary reading titles. An at 
notated list of books for supplemer- 
tary reading for grades K-12 includes 
a section of books for remedial reat 
ing. The catalog is published by th 
Children’s Reading Service. 

Many books, although _primatily 
stories of adventure and romance, af 
directly related to social studies areas. 


CRS BOOK CATALOG (1961 EDITION). 
Children’s Reading Service, 1078 &. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn 3, N.Y. # 
pages. 25 cents. (Free to superi 
tendents, principals and librarians.) 
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NEW BOOKLET, BY HOLCOMB, GIVES MODERN, TIME- 
SAVING, MONEY-SAVING WAYS TO MAINTAIN FLOORS 


Attention! 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Here’s the way to reduce 

your “Floor-Care Cost Index” 
—with modern maintenance 
methods and modern materials 
described in this easy-to- 


follow, free floor care guide. 
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Here’s the kind of “how-to-do-it” help you’ve been looking for. 
It’s a new, down to earth floor care guide prepared by the nation’s 
leading authority on modern maintenance methods of all kinds. 

Tested and proved procedures for the proper finishing of new 
floors . . . for the rehabilitation of old floors . . . and for regular 
maintenance of all floors are outlined in detail. 

This new guide is the result of Holcomb’s 65 years of experience 
in developing scientific methods and materials to give you more 
beautiful, better protected, easier to maintain floors . . . plus a new 
found profit in dollars through reduced work time costs. 





SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY using coupon below. 


J. 1. HOLCOMB MFG. CO., Inc. - INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
Hackensack « Dallas *« Los Angeles « Toronto 
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J. 1. HOLCOMB MFG. CO., Inc., Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
Please send FREE copy, “Your Guide To More Beautiful Floors” 








NAME TITLE 
COMPANY ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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PLANNING THE NEW SCHOOL 


This unusual new high school in 
Darien, Conn. has a present enrollment of 
810 pupils, yet can easily be expanded to 
accommodate the 1200 to 1300 student 
population expected within five years. 
Architects Ketchum & Sharp, consulting 
engineers Cosentini Associates, and a 
hard working school building committee 
planned wisely for both present and 
future while keeping square foot costs be- 
low those of Darien schools built in 1948 
and 1951. 


General Contractor — Deering Con- 
struction Company 


Electrical Contractor — Wilton 
Electric, Inc. 
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AT DARI EK N ... the need for an efficient 


Electronic Time Control and Program system, free of operation and 
maintenance problems lead to the selection of Stromberg. Depend- 
ably correct clocks and signals are assured by the precision Master 
Time Control which automatically supervises secondary units hourly, 
as well as at 12 hour intervals — and program signals are immediately 
corrected following a power failure. These synchronizing signals oper- 
ate on ordinary lighting circuits — require no special wiring; all 
correction cycles are completed in only 60 seconds. Stromberg’s 
exclusive seven-channel transmitter may be arranged with one 
frequency for clock supervision and the other six for program signals; 
this program unit will handle as many as 1440 signals daily on each 
circuit and is fully modular in that channels can be added as needed 
without new wiring costs. 


Stromberg Automatic Remote Control Center, in any stand- 
ard Stromberg installation, will control all clocks and audible sig- 
nals, as well as automatically program the ‘“‘on-off’’ of lighting cen- 
ters, heating and air conditioning and ventilating for optimum cost 
efficiency. And — manual controls permit temporary changes at any 
time without interference with the basic schedule. 

Stromberg offers installation and maintenance service 
throughout U.S.A. and Canada. 

A complete catalog — TIME AND SIGNAL EQUIPMENT 
— prepared for Architects and Engineers — is yours for the asking. 


STROMBERG DIVISION 


GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 
THOMASTON, CONNECTICUT 
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‘Tower to auto— 
get back in your lane!’ 


That’s what you can hear any day, 
booming from the _ radio-equipped 
control tower set in the middle of a 
new driving track, at Walter Johnson 
High School, Bethesda, Md. 

Two driver education teachers in 
the tower supervise student drivers on 
the track below as they go through 
their training paces. The instructors 
keep in touch with each student via 
car radio and electric megaphone. 
Qualified student assistants accom- 
pany the trainees in their autos. 

The track and tower cost the school 
$11,000. But, the teachers claim, they 
will now be able to handle two-and-a- 
half times as many students as they 
could in the past. They expect to give 
510 students six weeks of behind-the- 
wheel instruction this year. This is in 
addition to the equally important six- 
week session they get in the class- 
room. Here, students learn the state’s 
driving laws, see safety films and are 
reminded that road safety entails 
much more than turning a wheel. 


tessesenssnssczessoes bessserscnssaenocenes 


Last year set record for voter 
approval of school bonds 


Talk about growing public resist- 
ance to school bond proposals is sim- 
ply untrue in light of the steady up- 
ward trend of bond sales during 1960. 
In the first nine months of the year, 
$1,726 million in elementary and sec- 
ondary school bonds were sold, an 
increase of 19.2% over the first nine 
months of 1959. 

An even greater increase was re- 
corded for voter approval of elemen- 
tary and secondary school bonds dur- 
ing the first 10 months of the year. 
From Jan. through Oct., 1960, voters 
approved $1,235 million in bonds, 
compared to $967 million for the 
same period in 1959, an increase of 
27.7%. 

This rising trend is expected to con- 
tinue through 1961, according to a 
recent study by the Investment Bank- 
ers Assn. of America. In fact, it’s part 
of the upward moving pattern of vot- 
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er acceptance during the past few 
years. In 1960, through the month of 
Oct., voters passed 81.1% by value of 
the bonds submitted for their ap- 
proval. This represents an increase of 
2.3% over the approval ratio record- 
ed during the same months of 1959. 


svvcccsenssccsenssons Me sessenececsuneecees 


Men stay in teaching 
— if the price is right 


If you want to retain male teachers 
in your schools, pay them enough and 
keep the raises coming. 

According to a study by New York 
City’s board of higher education, the 
amount of his salary is what determines 
whether or not a man plans to con- 
tinue teaching “indefinitely.” 

Eighty-four percent of men earning 
more than $5,200 a year planned to 
continue teaching, the study found. 


A digest of current happenings in public education 


Of those earning less than $5,200, 
only 70% said they planned to re- 
main in the schools. 

The figures were drawn from a sur- 
vey of more than 1,000 teacher-edu- 
cation graduates of New York’s four 
municipal colleges, all of whom com- 
pleted their training in 1954. Seventy- 
eight percent of the men queried were 
still teaching five years later, though 
most of them had taken on additional 
jobs to supplement their incomes. 


riseessesensczscssees bescsersesssnscnvosnes 


Federal aid plan 
advanced by Goldwater 


Despite long-standing opposition to 
federal aid to education, Barry Gold- 
water, U.S. Senator from Arizona, 
would make use of a kind of federal 
assistance to reduce the tax burden on 
the citizens who pay for our schools. 

Sen. Goldwater outlined his plan in 





Too good to miss... 


Small chest . . . A high school student in New Jersey has a unique problem. 
He attends Pequannock High School, but his chest isn’t broad enough to 
wear the school sweater. The solution, however, is easy. The boy is plan- 
ning a transfer—to nearby Lodi High School. 


Ceiling drill . . . We've heard of fire drills, air raid drills, survival drills 
and spelling drills, but from Formentin, France, comes a new one. Lacking 
funds to repair the plaster on the elementary school ceiling, officials have 
instituted “falling ceiling drills” during which the 60 students vanish under 


their desks. 


Some test . . . If an activity “encourages teachers to take a role in com- 
munity affairs,” a teacher can get a day off with pay in Bloomington, III. 
The school board voted to pay Richard Scott for a day on which he at 
tended a Masonic meeting, but turned down a request from co-worker 
Phillip Charkey for a day’s honeymoon. 


Lunchroom frill . . . There’s been a lot of talk of frills in the classrooms, 
but now they’re reaching into the lunchrooms, too. According to an an- 
nouncement from Washington, pitted olives will soon be subsidized under 
the school lunch program. The government says the high calorie item will 
supplement the diet of children and, more important, stabilize the olive 
growing industry, We hope the tobacco industry doesn’t need stabilizing 


next. 
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Two more reasons why 
your best buy is better 
than ever: Every Student Microscope 


should have these features. Mosthave neither... 
only the Bausch & Lomb Standard Teaching 
Microscope has both: 


NEW LIFETIME BALL- 
BEARING FOCUS 
The slide floats on ball bear- 
ings to assure perfect smooth- 
ness ... the most wear-free 
focusing in any student micro- 
scope. 










NEW FORCE-PROOF 
CLUTCH Prevents dam- 


age to fine adjustment mech- 
anism and specimens. 
Students can’t damage 
focusing assembly 
by forcing the 
fine focus knob. 


> 
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BAUSCH & LOMB STANDARD TEACHING MICROSCOPE 


You'll get extra years of service from the B&L ST Microscope... 
it’s student-proof to stand up under the hardest classroom use. 

And the ST Microscope is hands down the finest instrument 
in the school budget range. It’s standard size, with standard 
operation and laboratory grade optics. 


Made in America, to the world’s highest standard. Lifetime 
warranty; service everywhere by qualified B&L dealers. Meets 
C.C.S.S.0. Purchase 
Guide Requirements, 
Nos. 2625, 2645, and 


BAUSCH & LOMB INCORPORATED 
87113 Bausch St., Rochester 2, N.Y. 


i 
' 
‘ 
2650. Only $112.50 in { CO Please send Catalog D-1079. 
lots of 5. ‘ 


(0 Id like a demonstration of B&L Standard 
Teaching Microscopes. 


SAMO LOPS MRCABMORUEsME NAME 
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a recent by-lined column in a Weg 
Coast newspaper. He contends that & 
rect federal aid for school constructigg 
would prove unnecessarily costly. The 
money would first have to be collecteg 
in Washington, D.C., then redistrih 
uted to the states. Inevitably, he says 
the federal government's “brokerage 
charges” would reduce the _ total 
amount of funds made available at the 
local level. 

Under his alternative suggestion, 
such money would never travel t 
Washington at all. He asks that the 
Treasury Department permit taxpay 
to deduct from their federal income 
that portion of their local taxes whi 
goes to pay for the retirement of sch 
construction bonds and interest. 

In this way, says Goldwater, the i 
dividual taxpayer—granted a measu 
of relief—would more willingly su 
port local efforts for additional sch 
construction. 

Whether the scheme would work 
not is highly debatable. One clear f 
emerges, however. Sen. Goldwater f 
vors federal aid in school financing q 
order to avoid federal aid to schoo 














Ecrivez, s’il vous plait 

A pert, young miss, flagged 
down bv a gendarme in Parts 
for passing a red light, pulled 
to the curb. The policeman 
marched over, flipped open his 
book and briskly began to en- 
ter his report—then stopped. 

“Ah.” said he, “a school teach- 
er.” He snapped the book shut. 
“No fine for you. Instead, write 
500 times, ‘I must not jump the 
traffic light,’ and bring it here 
tomorrow.” 








Ninth grade too early W 
to choose career, study finds 


No student should be forced to s 
make a final decision about his voca- 
tion until he is beyond ninth grade, 


according to a study published by Th 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- fur 
sity. ; 
Ninth graders, researchers declared, i 
are not yet informed enough about the we 

duties and work conditions involved 
to make binding career choices. Those bu 
youngsters who have been rushed into ae 
all 


making decisions have often found , 
thejr occupations dissatisfying later in bui 
life. 

The study suggests that more at- 
tention be paid by schools to the pro- 
vision of counseling to develop readi- 
ness for choice. Schools can_ help 
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View of the modern Ivanhoe Elementary School in Gary, Indiana, showing its walls of Natco Uniwall. The buff colored vertical walls show Uniwall's exterior 
rugg-tex finish. Thelight green panels under windows show a unique use of Uniwall’s interior face installed in reverse. Architect: Jos. P. Martin & Assoc. 


inside and outside walls of this modern school 
were built with one unit in one operation 


... With “double-duty” Natco Uniwall 


The Ivanhoe Elementary School in Gary, Indiana, is one of the forerunners of a new and 
functional type of building construction. Its walls are completely built of Natco Uniwall. 

Uniwall is a single structural clay tile unit with two faces. Its exterior face has an 
unglazed rugg-tex finish that gives the appearance of high-quality brick. Its interior face 
has a durable ceramic glazed finish and is available in a variety of attractive colors. 

“Laying up” both inside and outside walls in a single operation not only saves time, 
but also saves labor costs . .. when compared with other building methods. 

Uniwall has excellent insulating qualities, is completely fireproof, is easily main- 
tained and is durable. Consider modern, functional Natco Uniwall for your next 
building job. Write for catalog UW100-5. 


Nominal Uniwall face size: 35%" x 115%" 
Thickness: 73%” 


Today’s idea becomes tomorrow’s showplace ...when Natco structural clay products are in the picture 
GENERAL OFFICES: 327 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania ... Branch Offices: 


Nn atc oO corporation Boston « Chicago « Detroit * Houston « New York « Philadelphia Pittsburgh « Syracuse 
Birmingham, Alabama « Brazil, Indiana...IN CANADA: Natco Clay Products Limited, Toronto 
































Cuts & 
real swath! 


SIX FOOT TWO! That’s a man-sized swath 
this 1960 Toro Sportsman* clips off with 2 
gang units attached. Saves man-hours for you. 


And this Toro’s no toy. Under the rugged frame 
is a husky 30-inch reel unit with 6 tough blades on 
an oversize-diameter reel. Add two 25-inch gangs and 

you’ve got the full 74-inch swath for top efficiency. 


There’s power to spare in the mighty 5% hp, 4 cycle 
engine, too! Breezes up hills like they weren’t even there. 





Still, you haven’t heard the best news: the Sportsman 

takes a 42-inch snow plow blade, or a 30-inch lawn roller, or 

a 2x 5 foot dump cart—or even a 32-inch triple-blade rotary 
mower unit with the exclusive Toro ‘““Wind Tunnel’’ design. 
This Sportsman can save you time and money year around! 


Like a demonstration on your own grounds? Simply call or write 
your nearby Toro distributor. He’s listed in the classified section 
of the phone book under “Lawn Mowers.” 





*A registered trademark of Toro Mfg. Corp. 


YORO 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
3013 SNELLING AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINN. 
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youngsters understand the personal 
and social factors involved in various 
pursuits. Once they are more thorough- 
ly informed about these factors, they 
can make vocational choices better 
suited to their skills, abilities and per- 
sonalities. 


Soda pop merit plan spurs 
students in Missoula, Mont. 


For the past 15 years, top scholars 
in the grade schools of Missoula, 
Mont., have been jubilantly lapping 
up their reward—soda pop. 

Begun as a promotional stunt by a 
local bottling company, the practice 
has since become something of a local 
tradition when report cards are dis- 
tributed. To qualify for free pop, 
youngsters hurry to the bottling plant, 
after school is out, to have their report 
cards checked. Reports rated “excel- 
lent” merit six-bottle cartons; those 
considered “good” are worth one bot- 
tle of pop. 

The local schools take no official 
stand on the practice, but many 
schoolmen privately admit that the 
program has spurred student effort in 
the classroom. 





Short skirts—short shrift 


Cheerleaders of New York's 
Hunter College High School 
never got on camera during the 
recent telecast of a local foot- 
ball game. The reason: their 
skirts were too short. 

Under existing rules, cheer- 
leaders’ skirts cannot be more 
than five inches above the knee. 
Result: the Hunter girls sat out 
the game warming benches on 
the sidelines instead of cavorting 
before the crowd. 














After-hours gym sessions 


keep schoolmen trim 


Drop in at the gymnasium of the 
Julian Curtiss School, Greenwich, 
Conn., any Thursday after 4:15 and 
you'll find most of the school system’s 
administrators. They'll be busy soar- 
ing above the trampoline or tensed to 
give their all for the deciding point 
in a hotly-contested volleyball game. 

It’s all part of a physical fitness pro- 
gram designed to help them’ relax 
while keeping in trim. So far, the pro- 
gram has been a rousing success with 
several of the officials adding to the 
laurels they’ve garnered in the educa- 
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New Portable, Hi-Powered Vac 
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for scores of cleaning chores! 











Versatile 


light as a breeze — powerful as a hurricane! 


Dirt, dust and grit have nowhere to hide with 
the Papoose on the job . . . it goes wherever 
they are. Completely adaptable for all vacu- 
uming chores from factory production line 
to carpeted office. 

Powerful, yet quiet, compact, lightweight 
(only ten pounds), the Papoose comfortably 
adjusts to fit the back of any operator, or 
convenient snap-on wheels can be used. Unit 
easily converts to high-powered blower. 
Speed-Clean tools available for every job. 
Think of all the places you could use the 
Papoose . . . and write today for full facts. 


ADVANCE FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


133 Industrial Center 
SPRING PARK, MINNESOTA 


@ 1 hp motor. Powerful dual-turbine 
fan system. 


@ Acoustical-lined Royalite housing 
insures quiet operation. 


e Dual filters keep exhaust air 
clean, protect motor. 


@ Optional snap-on wheel 
attachment. 


@ Big capacity—618 cu. inches 
—more than 3 bushel. 


@ Weighs only 10 Ibs. 


————— 


(Circle number 787 for more information) 
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Bakersfield, California, finds Royal 


Hlectrics "inexpensive to maintain." 


“‘We’ve been using Royal Standard and Electric type- 
writers for several years,” says Mr. Hunter, “‘and in 
those years we’ve found them very satisfactory. Royals 
are easy to operate and inexpensive to maintain.” 
Which are two good reasons, Mr. Hunter, why over half 
the typewriters in the nation’s classrooms are Royals. 

Mr. Hunter also mentions another Royal plus: 

“The service received from our local Royal Repre- 
sentative is always prompt and courteous.” 


And that’s a nearly universal response from all school 
administrators and teachers to Royal service. You'll 
find that when your typewriters need maintenance, 
service is fast and dependable. 

Why don’t you investigate the beautiful new Royal 
Electric typewriters? You'll be glad you did. Call your 
Royal Representative for a free dem- OYA ® 
onstration. Arrange for a classroom ROYAL 
trial, if you like, at your convenience. gxectric 


PRODUCT OF ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION. WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS. 


(Circle number 735 for more information) 
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installation manufacture 


service 


Complete responsibility centered in one specialized organization! 


Undivided responsibility for all phases of a temper- Johnson’s way of doing business, as demonstrated in 
ature control installation — from coordinated plan- leading buildings everywhere, enables you to enjoy 
ning to future service — is the key to lasting owner the very finest standards of indoor climate control 
satisfaction. Each Johnson System, small or large, at the lowest possible lifetime cost. When you build 
is furnished on this basis, for 75 years’ experience or air condition, ask your consulting engineer, archi- ~ 
has proved it to be the only way to assure the kind tect, or local Johnson engineer for the facts about 
of lifetime efficiency and operational economy you Johnson Control. Johnson Service Company, 
expect from your control system. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 105 Direct Branch Offices. 


When you invest in a Johnson Pneumatic Control 
System you are investing in years of reliable per- 


formance, something hardly to be expected from 
scattered sources whose responsibility ends with the k he 
sale. With air conditioning, heating, and ventilating (i 
systems becoming increasingly complex, now it is 

even more important that responsibility for your PNEUMATIC erhalten 

control system be centered in one organization. DESIGN ® MANUFACTURE © INSTALLATION @ SINCE 1885 


(Circle number 759 for more information) 
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tional field. One elementary principal 
is reliably reported to be a “real ter- 
ror” on the volleyball court. 

Rope climbing and judo are out, say 
the schoolmen, but badminton is seri- 
ously being considered in an effort to 
expand the present program. 


Failure to keep order 


costs teacher her job 

A teacher who cannot maintain 
classroom discipline has no right to her 
job, according to a recent superior 
court ruling in Chicago. 


By so ruling, the court dismissed the 
suit of a teacher who had been fired 
because she couldn’t keep her classes 
in order. The suit was for reinstate- 
ment with full back pay. 

Mrs. Marie Thomas, a teacher with 
10 years of experience in Chicago 
public schools, was fired by the board 
of education after its trial committee 
recommended her discharge. She had 
been assigned to three different schools 
over a two-year period, teaching ele- 
mentary grades. 

Mrs. Thomas said maintenance of 
order and discipline was impossible 
without the cooperation of principals 
and other officials. She said she re- 
ceived no such cooperation. 
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Prove it to yourself, compare all ways 


"1900 N. Narragansett on Chicago 30, Ill. 
(Circle number 798 for more information) 


In reviewing the suit, Judge Donald 
S. McKinlay held that failure to main- 
tain discipline was Mrs. Thomas’ fault, 
but he could not ascertain whether 
this fault was inability or lack of in- 
terest. 











Basic education 


The drive for more emphasis 
on academic subjects, launched 
shortly after the first Sputnik, 
seems to strike school districts 
in different ways. For instance, 
note these examples of emphasiz- 
ing the basic subjects: 

In California, 15,000 high 
school students are being asked 
to buckle down and study a 
subject called “Real estate and 
its effect on your life.” It will 
surprise no one to learn that 
the California Real Estate Asso- 
ciation is the course’s sponsor. 

In East Liverpool, Ohio, Co- 
lumbia County children are ma- 
joring in artificial respiration, 
safety practices and the use of 
water equipment. 

And in Rutland, Vt., the 
school board has been asked 
to approve released time from 
classes, so that some of the 
students can learn how to ski. 











Phoenix students say 
the price not right 


In Phoenix, Ariz., school officials 
purchased some valuable property so 
high school students could park their 
cars. Students were, in fact, required 
to park on this property if they drove 
to school. 

Recently, a $1 monthly parking fee 
was introduced, but the requirement 
to park on school owned lots was lift- 
ed. You can guess what happened: 


| the students are back to parking on 


the neighboring streets. 


aii: “sei 


Public wants more 


aid to education 


Parents throughout the country are 
becoming more and more aware of 
their children’s education, and are in 
favor of more federal aid for this pur- 
pose, a recent poll shows. 

The importance of specific issues 
such as taxes or civil rights varies from 
state to state, according to the poll, but 
in every state the concern about edu- 
cation was mentioned by roughly 20% 
of the interviewees. When complete 

continued on page 63 
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JOHNSON/S ‘ WAX I96I 


The Service Products Division Laboratory in Racine, completed in 1959, is 
devoted exclusively to development of products for maintenance and industry. 


School maintenance today is a challenge. Schools everywhere 
must be better maintained than ever before. At the same time, 
costs must be kept down. € This report tells how Johnson's 
Wax is helping meet this challenge with two new and better 


products neither of which even existed as little as two years ago. 
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; FLOOR FINISH 
THAT LOOKS BETTER, 
LASTS LONGER, requires less work to maintain... 


For years people said they wanted a floor finish that wouldn't wear out fast, 
would resist marking, wouldn't require constant maintenance, and yet would 
permit “touch-up buffing” as needed. @ As a result of this demand, we in- 
treduced SUPER SHUR-TRED, a new polymer finish... because we knew a 
properly formulated polymer product could provide these qualities. @ We 
also knew, however, that none of the widely used commercial polymers 
possessed exactly the qualities needed. Therefore, our chemists designed 
and tailored a new and exclusive polymer. By creating our own polymer, 
we were able to build into Super Shur-Tred exactly the features most needed 
in a floor finish: high shine, resistance to rubber marking and scuffing, 
durability, resistance to dirt pickup, water-resistance and restorability. 
@ As a result Super Shur-Tred 
stays good-looking longer f 
than any product we 
have ever seen. 
The polymer 
shield it puts over 
the floor is so tough, 
so resistant to scuffing and 
rubber marking that it lasts 
weeks without more care than nor- 
mal damp mopping and occasional 
“touch-up buffing.” € RESULT: Customer 
reports prove savings result from the use of Super 
Shur-Tred—as much as 60% saved in floor maintenance costs. 
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AN ALL-SURFACE CLEANER 
THAT KEEPS ON CLEANING 


even after the solution gets dirty 
Our new FORWARD Cleaner 
represents a major breakthrough in 
an area where cost-saving potential 
is greatest: More time, more labor 
and more money is expended on 
cleaning jobs than on any other main- 
tenance activity. @ Until now, 
all cleaners—no matter how 
good they were when first 
poured into a bucket— 
started to lose cleaning 
power as soon as you 
put a dirty sponge or mop 
in them. Dirt deposited in 
the cleaning bucket quickly 
neutralized the solution and 
it stopped cleaning effective- 
ly, forced more trips to replace \ 
the solution and longer hours 
scrubbing while the job was being 
done. @ The Forward formulation as 
developed in our laboratories meets 
this problem in two ways: ®@ (1) It 
is more powerful than so-called 
‘neutral’ cleaners. This power, how- 
ever, is so controlled that it is as 
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safe to use as the neutral cleaners 
on floors, walls, woodwork, equip- 
> ment—all washable surfaces. 
®@ (2) Its power is buffered with 
silicates so it keeps its clean- 
ing power even after the solution 
. is loaded with dirt. Therefore it 
i} continues to cut through grit, 
grease and dirt when other 
cleaners have long been 
helpless. €@An added 
value in Forward is 
that it is an effective 
sanitizer. This is es- 
pecially important in 
any public building 
where regular saniti- 
zation can decrease 
the danger of spreading 
—@ germsincrowds. (RESULT: 
More of your cleaning time is spent 
productively—less ~~ = 
wasted— because CONSONS a 
Forward gives 
you all the clean- 
ing power you pay 
for. 
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SHUR-TRED 


LET US SEND YOU THIS PROFESSIONAL 
FREE BUILDING MAINTENANCE MANUAL 


This 28-page reference book includes these chapters: Floor 
Type Chart; Cleaning the Floor; Finishing the Floor; Use of 
Special Finishes; Day-to-Day Maintenance; General Cleaning; 
Care of Equipment; Stain Removal; and many others. To re- 
ceive your copy, simply write: Building Maintenance Manual, 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Box SM-3, Racine, Wisconsin. 





Is your school in a “Specification 
Rut’’? Have your bids been calling 
for the same product specifica- 
tions year after year after year? If 
they have, you’re missing out on 
many newly developed products 
that are today revolutionizing 
school maintenance. Do your 
budget and your maintenance stand- 
ards a favor: Make certain your 
specifications are up-to-date—call 
for today’s best, work-saving, 
money-saving materials: 


SUPER SHUR-TRED‘—a floor 
finish that looks better, lasts 
longer, requires less work to 
maintain. 


STEP-AHEAD*—the original, 
money-saving Polymer-‘'M”’ floor 
finish. 

FORWARD*—an_ all-surface 
cleaner that keeps on cleaning 
even after the solution gets 
dirty. 
WAX-STRIP*®—a wax- 
removing product 
that prepares a floor 
for perfect application 
of any finish. 


Write for mode/ specifications 
covering any or al/ the above products. 












Call your local Johnson’s Wax Dis- 
tributor ... or write S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Inc., Service Products Division, 
Box SM-3, Racine, Wisconsin. 


(Circle number 698 for more information) 
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results of the poll were tallied, educa- 
tion was ranked in the same “prob- 
lem” category as international rela- 
tions, unemployment, civil rights and 
taxes. 

Here’s what one Alabama woman 
had to say: 

“I’m worried sick about the schools 
around here. Things are terrible in my 
son’s first-grade class. His teacher has 
more than 40 children to cope with 
and some of them can’t even go to the 
bathroom alone. When she leaves the 
room, bedlam breaks loose and the big 
children beat the little ones. It’s not 
her fault; she needs help. Anything 
that could be done to help our schools 
should be done. Even if it means fed- 
eral aid.” 


aecieiniieie: Melee 


Sandburg “beat,” say 
school text watchdogs 


Florida lawmakers heard Carl | 
Sandburg, one of contemporary 
America’s towering literary figures, | 


called a “beatnik” during a legislative 


subcommittee hearing on school text- | 


books. 
The renowned 


against textbooks which they consid- 
ered dangerous and un-American. 


One of the citizens’ watchdog com- | 
mittees operated on a strictly scien- | 


tific basis in arriving at its evalua- 
tions. According to its chairman, a 


textbook is considered to be “most | 


dangerous” if as much as 2% of its 
content is “un-American.” 


\ 
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Talented teachers key to 


pupil progress, study finds 

What is the best way to handle 
bright students? After five years of 
testing different approaches in their 
elementary schools, officials in Ev- 


anston, Ill., still don’t have the an- | 


swer. 

The schoolmen 
some of their talented eighth graders 
completely. Another group has been 
periodically taken from regular class- 


es and given doses of advanced work | 


under specially trained teachers. A 


third batch of students has taken on | 


Xtra assignments within regular class- 
tooms, while a fourth has been given 
double promotions. -A fifth control 
group has proceeded normally, receiv- 
ing no special attention. 

What have the results of the five- 


year experiment demonstrated? Says - 


Oscar M. Chute, Evanston superin- 
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tendent, “We are unable to distin- 
guish any perceptible difference or su- 
periority.... Our ultimate goal 
. must be to provide every stu- 
dent . . . with a good teacher.” 


College students proctor 
high school study halls 


Looking for a way to find more 
teaching hours in an already crowded 
high school schedule? Follow the lead 
of Canton South High School, Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

Schoolmen there have made 
ditional teaching hours 


21 ad- 
available 


through the employment of two stu- 
dents to proctor study halls. They 
work with one staff member who de- 
votes full time to study hall duty. 

Says Harold Walker, executive 
head of Canton Township School Dis- 
trict, “Carried out for a year... 
our schools will save $8,440.” In ad- 
dition, he points out, three teachers 
are freed to devote more time to 
teaching. What’s more, each of the 
school’s 13 department heads is free 
for one period a day to observe and 
confer with teachers in his depart- 
ment. 

The two student proctors check 
attendance during study periods, ap- 





poet-historian— | 
along with several other prominent | 
American writers—was upbraided by | 
some Miami citizens who spoke out | 


tried segregating | 


‘“‘“‘Permec’’ 


by Gaylord Bros. 


Made stronger 


to last longer— 
YET COSTS LESS! 


An important development resulting from 
recent experiments in the field of perma- 
nent book papers is a new chemical wood 
stock. Research - proved for qualities of 
strength, utility and longevity, this stock is 
now being used to make Permec Cards by 
Gaylord Bros. 


LIBRARY SUPALIES 


1961 





Seldom has a development in card stock 
so excited our enthusiasm. These sturdy, 
all-purpose index cards conform fully to 
Gaylords’ high standards in weight, caliper 
“snap” and erasing qualities. 


Surface is excellent for printing or typing, 
truly a superior record card . . . ideal for 
catalog cards, shelf and special lists, and 
other files where long life and economy are 
essential. 


Permec Index Cards by Gaylord Bros. are 
rotary cut to 12.5 x 7.5 centimeters and 
punched for guide rod. Available blank or 
with red guide lines. 


®Write today for complete information and price list, 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


9p SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 


(Circle number 749 for more information) 
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In the new Batavia Senior High School, Batavia, New York... 


NEW CARRIER HEATING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 
PROVIDES 9 MAJOR ADVANTAGES YET COSTS LESS 


This modern high school offers an excellent example 
of how any new school can enjoy a superior heating 
and ventilating system at less than the cost of 
ordinary unit ventilators. And this new kind of sys- 
tem is ready for immediate conversion to year-round 
air conditioning with the simple addition of packaged 
refrigeration equipment in the machine room. 


In planning Batavia Senior High, the architects 
considered unit ventilators and several popular 
central station systems. They carefully compared 
the performance characteristics, maintenance re- 
quirements, first cost and operating cost of each 
method. Their conclusion: The new Carrier 37E 
All-Air Weathermaster* System provides the highest 
quality automatic heating and ventilation currently 
available to schools. It is the easiest to convert to 
complete year-round air conditioning. It costs 10% 
less, installed, than the next best method. And it 


64 


costs less to operate and to maintain than other 
automatic systems. 


The nine important advantages of the 37E 
Weathermaster System which led to these conclu- 
sions are listed on the opposite page. They are unique 
because Carrier 37E units are the only room ter- 
minals which combine the performance benefits of the 
induction principle with either high or low velocity 
air distribution and the superiorities inherent in all 
central station systems. 


If you are planning a new school, it should be 
well worth your while to look into the Carrier 37E 
All-Air Weathermaster System—either for heating 
and ventilation only, or with an eye to future air 
conditioning. The nearby Carrier office will be glad 
to give you, your architect and consulting engineer 
complete facts on the system. Or you may write to 
Carrier Air Conditioning Company, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


> Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
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Batavia Senior High School has classroom space for 850 pupils and auxiliary facilities for 
over 1000. Building includes 36 classrooms, art rooms, science rooms, homemaking suites, 
music rooms and vocational shops. Each academic department has a conference room. 
Also provided are administration offices, health and guidance facilities, and student activi- 
ties center. Two-station gymnasium provides bleachers to seat 1200. Boys’ and girls’ locker a 
facilities also include a team room. Two cafeterias and a teachers’ dining room are separated 
by a large kitchen. The auditorium seats 950. Dimensions: area—109,644 sq. ft.; cubage— 
1,856,000 cu. ft. Architects: Sargent, Webster, Crenshaw & Folley, A.I.A., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Only the Carrier 37E All-Air Weathermaster System 
offers these 9 advantages for heating and ventilating 


1 Positive ventilation and air circulation under all con- 
ditions and seasons for improved odor dilution. Constant 
air volume from units. 


2 Quieter operation—no fans or other moving equip- 
ment in classrooms, with all powered equipment located 
in machine room for easy servicing. 


3 Superior air filtering at central station—minimum 
filter maintenance. 


4 No costly wall openings, subject to rain and wind 
leakage, required in classrooms for ventilation air. 


5 No operation of fans required for night and week-end 
heating, with gravity heating handling the load. 


BETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY 


6 Individual temperature control in every room solves 
zoning problems; air damper assures easy initial system 
balancing, requires no adjustments thereafter. 


7 Valuable classroom floor and wall space is saved by 
the compact units; cabinet only eight inches deep. 


8 Remarkable new Carrier Air Purifier may be included 
in central system for automatic filtration, automatically 
regenerated odor absorber and winter humidification. 


9 Easily and economically converts to full-year-round 
air conditioning at any future date with simple addition 
of packaged water chilling machine in central apparatus 
room. No revision of classroom units, controls or air 
ducts required. Condensate drains not needed. Nominal 
conversion cost about 65c per sq. ft., or less. 


MORE PROOF OF 






EVERYWHERE 
Carrier 


(Circle number 711 for more information) 
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get versatile gymnasium 
seating for your new or 
present school building 


iy 


So 


oAF WAY 


TELESCOPING GYM SEATS 


permit quick, easy set-up changes 
for every gymnasium event 


YOU CAN assure profitable full-time use of your school gymnasium 
—planned or existing—with this modern equipment, available in 
recessed, wall-attached, movable and reverse-fold types. Seating 
set-up changes are made quickly to fit every event. Any number 
of rows can be locked open (see photo). Safway telescoping gym 
seats give you these practical advantages: 





SPECTATOR COMFORT—Good sight lines EASY OPERATION—Straight-line tracking with 
from every seat. Ample foot and knee extra-large wheels and nylon glides. Motorized 
room; comfortable inclined seats. operation available (not needed under 14 rows). 
COMPLETE SAFETY—Full protection for GOOD LOOKS—Seats nest back into a 
spectators, gym users and maint e@ per: ! handsome vertical cabinet. Safway's rich, warm 
FLOOR PROTECTION—Non-marking wheels Golden Oak finish will be in harmony 

roll in separate tracks to prevent grooving. with any interior. 
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SAFWAY STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. | at ten 
6228 W. State Street 
MILWAUKEE 13, WISCONSIN 161V 
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prove passes, issue library permits and 
maintain discipline. Both are pleased 
to be actively at work in education 
while still attending college. They feel 
they're gaining first hand experience. 
Moreover, the assignments help them 
finance their college educations. 





Turnabout fair play 

Some New York City parents 
got a taste of their own medi- 
cine recently when their chil- 
dren were permitted to check on 
their progress in the classroom. 

The principal of the Bronx 
Park and Youth Adult Center in 
Columbus High School invited 
the youngsters to sit in on adult 
sessions at the center. Most par- 
ents survived the experience. But 
we'll bet that—in some Bronx 
households—Junior is now defi- 
nitely in command as he snaps 
off the TV set of an evening. 
He probably grins as he says, 
“Homework first, Mom. Then 
you can watch television.” 











‘Children walk to safety 
as school burns’ 


That was the refreshingly different 
headline on a recent Los Angeles 
Times story about a fire at Roy Mary- 
ott School in Palmdale, Calif. 

No one was the least bit hurt as 82 
first and second graders filed calmly 
out of the burning building. About 
$8,000 worth of damage was done to 
the school. When the danger was past, 
the youngsters returned and resumed 
their studies in rooms untouched by the 
fire. 

It’s good to know that not all school 
fires result in tragedy and death. Most 
of them, in fact, do not. Our hat is 
off to the Los Angeles Times which 
considered it news when the schools 
avoided a tragedy through good train- 
ing, control and discipline. 


Slow pupils not slow, 


but comfortably silent 


The slow student may not be as 
slow as he or his teacher thinks he is, 
according to a research study made at 
Michigan State University. 

Working with 600 ninth-grade Eng- 
lish students, Dr. Elizabeth M. Drews 
concluded that some children, over- 
whelmed by the vocal response of 
superior students, rarely, if ever, say 
anything. She said superior students 

continued on page 70 
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Here’s the whole story on 


ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH in SCHOOLS 


How the Airkem Program can rapidly 
increase comfort and well-being... help 
toward attendance records and good 
marks...make for better relations with 
parents, students and the community... 
yet add little to your budget. 


Nothing gets faster results! Everybody 
benefits from a better health environment. 
Children “do better in school.” Illness 
drops, attendance climbs. Teachers, par- 
ents, visitors will heap praise upon you 
when you give the school a clean, odorless, 
agreeable and healthful new “climate.” 


It’s easy with the Airkem Program—a sci- 
entific but extremely simple way to improve 
living conditions and health conditions in 
every school area, including corridors, 
gym, auditorium, rest-rooms, locker-rooms, 
classrooms, teachers’ lounge, even the 
school bus! At the same time, this program 
takes care of all cleaning, disinfecting and 
insecticide needs. 


Airkem gets to the heart of the problem 


The Airkem program is the only complete 
program of basic sanitation maintenance. 
It thoroughly cleans all surfaces. It kills 
bacteria—kills insects. And it kills odors 
by counteracting them. No strong per- 
fumes or chemical smells are added. 


FOR 
A HEALTHIER 
ENVIRONMENT 


: THROUGH 
ECE mover chemistry 


JANUARY 1961 


There’s no mystery about it! All you do is 
see to it that the proper Airkem product 
is used in the proper way in its proper 
place in the school. Procedures are simple, 
easy to put into practice. 


And here’s more good news! 


Often these Airkem procedures actually 
save money and save time. How? By com- 
bining two or even three housekeeping 
jobs in one operation, thereby eliminating 
duplication of effort and freeing your 
maintenance staff for other work. 


And what a job these Airkem products do! 
The strongest, most obnoxious smells are 
met and conquered—rest-room, laboratory, 
kitchen and wet-clothing smells that had 
to be “lived with,” or so you thought. No 
more! 


Only Airkem offers this program 


The program hinges on a unique and ex- 
clusive Airkem technique, that involves 
combining natural odor-counteractants 


Airkem, Inc., 241 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


i 
| John Hulse, Dept. SM-1 
1 
1 


! Name 


Send free 61-page Survey on school cleaning and 
custodial work in 14 Levittown schools, New York System. 


with the ingredients of commonly-required 
maintenance products. As a result, Airkem 
products do not contaminate the environ- 
ment as ordinary maintenance products 
do. Instead, they produce an air-freshened 
effect, while performing routine mainte- 
nance tasks. 


No other cleaning product, or sanitizing 
product, or insecticide product is “like” 
an Airkem product. No other program of 
sanitation maintenance is “like” the 
Airkem program. 


Call your nearby Airkem representative 
for a survey, and demonstration. There 
is no charge. You will be amazed by the 
helpful and useful environmental health 
data he will place in your hands. 


Airkem products are safe. No Airkem 
products contain formaldehyde. None re- 
lease ozone. None can induce an anesthetic 
or narcotic effect on nasal tissue or the 
perceiving senses. 





Title 





School 








Address 


City Zone___State 
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RCA EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONIC TOOLS 





























RCA 1émm Projectors 


GET MORE 
LONG RANGE 
VALUE 
FROM YOUR 
DOLLARS 
WITH RCA 
ELECTRONIC 
TOOLS 
FOR EDUCATION 
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RCA Modular Sound Systems 





RCA Record Players 
and Tape Recorders 


Today, in spite of acutely rising prices, RCA 
Electronic Tools for Education offer greater 
value to schools than ever before. Because 
of a dynamic research program which has 
led to constant improvement in reliability 
and performance and because of their ability 
to meet the crucial demand of better educa- 
tion for more students, these products repre- 
sent one of the best buys in the educational 
marketplace. They are an investment which 
will give dividends in continued service for 
years to come.. Here briefly are some of 
the things you get for your money when you 
buy RCA. 


In terms of function you are getting equip- 
ment which has been fashioned to help 
teachers teach more students better. Equip- 
ment which can bring a mountain of illus- 
trative material—indeed any facet of world 


-eulture which has been recorded on film, 


tape or disc—into the classroom at the flick 
of a switch. Equipment which enables the 
teacher to devote more time to individual 
students, and which helps students to learn 
faster and retain more. Equipment which 
reduces the drudgery of drill for the teacher 
and which stimulates him to more creative 
effort in the classroom. 
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RCA Educational TV Receivers 


In terms of product you are getting quality 
equipment from a company which is no 
electronics-come-lately in the educational 
field. RCA has been making 16 mm sound 
projectors for thirty years, and school sound 
systems for more years than that. This 
experience is reflected in an extensive line 
of products which provide dependable 
performance. 


RCA’s long association with the educational 
market has resulted in products specifically 
designed to meet this market’s unique needs. 
For example, every product in the line fea- 
tures ease of operation and ruggedness of 
construction. With RCA Electronic Tools 
for Education you get equipment whose 
simplicity encourages use; equipment which 
will withstand the onslaughts of even the 
most spirited students, and which will 
give you on-schedule performance in class 
after class. 


The modular construction of both language 
laboratory equipment and sound systems is 
another evidence of RCA’s thoughtful de- 
sign. These products were engineered for 
growing schools. You buy to meet your 
present needs only; expand when you need 


FOR “ACROSS — THE —ROSTER” USE 




































RCA Teaching Devices—Language Laboratories and Electronic Trainers 


to. But, like the extra length in junior’s 
trousers, the expansion is planned for. 
Thoughtful design permits the installation 
of additional equipment in short time and 
at a low cost. 


Because of the dynamic nature of the elec- 
tronics business, you get important value 
in research, too. RCA’s intensive research 
programs in the broad areas of defense, con- 
sumer and industrial electronics result in a 
stream of remarkable discoveries, many of 
which have direct application in the educa- 
tional field. From this sharing of research 
comes a constant series of innovations for 
product improvement at a quite low cost. 


Looked at from any angle, RCA Electronic 
Tools for Education are an outstanding 
buy. They represent a uniquely low cost-per- 
student investment for a group of products 
whose value to education stands second only 
to the teachers they serve. 


For more information, write RCA, Educational 
Electronic Audio Products, Bldg. 15-1, Camden, N. J. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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“my grandfather makes the 
best playground equipment 


in the whole world...because 
he loves little people like me! he makes 
slides and swings ‘and see-saws and all 
kinds of things. they’re real strong and 
they’re very safe. if you’re going to buy 
playground things you better talk to my 
grandfather or my father first. they’re both 
named mr. burke.” 





EXTRA HEAVY DUTY MERRY-GO-ROUND .. . high- 
est quality materials combined with traditionally 
superior Burke construction make this model the 
leader of any merry-go-round manufactured. 


POOP OHO TEETH EEE EE SEEE TEESE ESTEE EEE EEE EE EEEEEEES 


Please send me your complete play- 
ground planning and specification file. 


J. E. BURKE COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 986 Dept. 34 P. 0. Box 549 Dept.3'4 
New Brunswick, Fond du Lac, 
New Jersey OR Wisconsin 


Sec. G 
Name: 





Street: 


City: State: 
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talk in class about 10 times as much 
as the typical slow student. 

“The slow student is so used to be- 
ing at the bottom of the heap,” Dr. 
Drews found, “that he may actually 
feel comfortable there and make no 
attempt to improve himself. 

“But when allowed to compete with 
others on the same intelligence level, 
the slow student not only reads and 
recites more, he actually becomes 
more confident, likes school better 
and is readily accepted socially and in- 
tellectually.” 

Dr. Drews pointed out that when 
teaching by ability groupings is prac- 
ticed, the student should be given his 
choice and be told that his class is 
slow, average or superior. 





Applied learning 


All was serene during a re- 
cent engineering examination in 
London, England, until the proc- 
tors suddenly swooped down 
upon one student in the class and 
disqualified him. 

He hadn’t been peeking sur- 
reptitiously at crib notes. Nor 
had they found open textbooks 
in his immediate vicinity. The 
student had aroused suspicion, 
though, by appearing to be lis- 
tening intently throughout the 
exam. 

Upon investigation, the proc- 
tors had discovered his fiancee, 
hidden in a nearby loft, broad- 
casting test answers to him via a 
small transistor radio. 











| Self-contained classroom 


dropped in learning experiment 


Can elementary youngsters learn 
faster and better outside the self-con- 
tained classroom? Schoolmen in Mont- 
gomery County, Md., are seeking the 
answer in a five-year experimental 
program now underway in Bethesda 
Elementary School. 

Fourth, fifth and sixth grade stu- 
dents at the school change classrooms 
—and teachers—three times a day 
under the new plan. Each grade is 
divided into three ability groups, 
based upon skill in reading and arith- 
metic. The groups spend their day 
with three different teacher specialists 
—one in social studies, another in 
language and reading, and a third in 
science and arithmetic. 

Grouping is flexible, explains Be- 
thesda’s Principal Fred L. Barnette. 
Students moved from group to group 
or grade to grade as required during 
the year. The progress of the Bethesda 
youngsters, he says, will be measured 


against that of pupils in Montgomery 
County who attend school in self. 
contained classrooms. 

The experiment has been underway 
for only a year, so few conclusions 
have been drawn about it as yet by 
school authorities. But, Barnette re. 
ports, parents and teachers are enthu- 
siastic about the new program. Many 
parents report an improvement in 
their children’s study habits and an in- 
creased interest in school work under 
the new plan. 


aii: iia 


Teacher’s salary stopped 


while in public office 


A teacher elected to public office 
cannot draw his regular school salary 
while serving out his term. That wag 
the recent verdict of board members 
of School District 1, Great Falls, 
Mont., in passing on the case of State 
Representative-elect William E. Spahr, 
English instructor at Great Falls High 
School. 

Extra pay for special work is some. 
thing else, however. Spahr, who sus 
pervises publication of the high school 
yearbook and newspaper, will con 
tinue to draw $500 yearly for that job 
while occupied at the state house. 


Teachers go back to school 
to study the second “R” 


Despite what you may hear to the 
contrary, teachers are concerned 
about their students’ handwriting. In 
fact, in Richland, Wash., 20 teachers 
from kindergarten through seventh 
grade are enrolled in a six-week coursé 
designed to improve their penmanship. 
They feel they'll do a better job of 
smoothing out their pupils’ scrawls if 
they improve their own handwriting 
first. 

The teachers are getting instruc 
tion, too, in handling special problems 
such as left-handed writers. In addi 
tion, they learn remedial techniques 
for improving students’ handwriting. 


accel: “ilaiiitaa 


Houston students grouped 
on basis of performance 


High school students in Houston, 
Tex., are grouped in classes by per- 
formance—not ability—in an attempt 
by administrators to reduce the num- 
ber of failures. 

The plan allows students with top 

continued on page 74 
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For “Student-Proof” School Furniture — 


OREX 


School furniture equipped with Corex chair seats, 







specify... 





chair backs and desk tops stands up under the hard 
knocks of student use and abuse because Corex is 
practically indestructible. 

Corex is a rigid plastic molded by heat and pres- 
sure, with durable melamine fused into both top and 
bottom surfaces to form one solid piece — no lamina- 


tions, no adhesives, edge banding not required. 


Consider these advantages of Corex 


Ink cannot penetrate 

Acids cannot penetrate 
Grease cannot penetrate 
Color cannot fade 

Alcohol cannot stain 

Burning cigarettes cannot scar 
Sheds dirt — sanitary 


Finish cannot wash off or wear off 


Never needs refinishing 


Specify Corex for the best in desk tops, chair seats 
and backs. Used by leading manufacturers of school 
furniture. For more information and a free sample 
of Corex write C. F, Church Division of American- 
Standard, Holyoke, Mass. 


$ 


Church “the best seat in the, house’” 


Am -Standard and Standard demarks of 
} sano Radiator i: Sones pe Tay Sosa ig 7 Amenican-Standard 


Cc. F. CHURCH DIVISION 
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One investment in the Nesbitt 600 Line gives you 
the thermal comfort and the flexible storage facilities 
needed for active learning in the classroom 





the cost of learning 


Tieden is judged today, more than ever before, Consider carefully 
in terms of learning production and cost-per-pupil. 
Pupils who participate learn more; and a controlled 
thermal environment in the individual classrooms new school building 
promotes pupil readiness and learning efficiency. aiid 
Schools built for the next 40 years will include, pei se — octiantonne a 
as basic equipment, the mechanical means for heating, air conditioning, it is often 
ventilating, and natural-air cooling—and when the possible to save enough on 
outdoor air will get too warm for natural cooling, pore agentes 
mechanical cooling and dehumidifying will be added. completely air-conditioned 
Flexible utility cabinets—teaching tools that school for no more than the 
encourage pupil participation—will also be required. pe brand poe op 
To match both these needs—for comfort and utility— cooling. Talk with a Nesbitt 
Nesbitt offers the colorful 600 Line, a window-wall representative, or send for 
ensemble that includes a Syncretizer (for normal senaniaiteniiaeins 

school terms or year-round use), Wind-o-line radiation 

if required, and versatile storage cabinets in various 

lengths and graded heights—featuring open or closed, 

fixed or mobile units with adjustable shelves, | 

cubicle dividers or tote trays, and a sink-bubbler. , VA t 

Your assurance of satisfaction with Nesbitt equipment 

for the next 40 years lies in Nesbitt’s record of 


proved performance during the last forty. 


the design of your 


























MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. 
Sold also by American Standard Industrial Division, and American Standard Products (Canada) Ltd. 
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specity 
BOSION 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 







easy mounting on 
wood, 
glass, 
steel 
or 


masonry with the 
BOSTON MOUNTING KIT 





guaranteed quality 


Boston Pencil Sharpeners are made 
to meet today’s high standards for 
schools. There’s a Boston model for 
every need. 

Boston’s strong, all-metal construc- 
tion provides longer service with 
less maintenance. And all sharpener 
bases are guaranteed not to break. 


MEDIUM 








BLUNT FINE 


RANGER 


Write today for information and prices. 
C HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1. WN} 
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grades to take stiffer courses. No 
achievement tests are given for this 
purpose; no studies are made of the 
pupils’ minds. The students take ad- 
vanced courses simply on the basis of 
their grades. Students with marks 
lower than “B” are not permitted in 
the advanced curriculum. 

The idea grew out of an experiment 
which was abandoned last year. This 
required failing students to study for 
one extra period daily. Reports Paul 
Cauthan, principal of Smiley High 
School: “We had many students who 
failed because they should not have 
been taking the course that challenged 
them too much. The failing students 


remained after hours. We had to re- | 


tain teachers, too, and make special 
bus runs.” 

Under the new plan, officials expect 
good results—and good grades from 
students—without the extra period. 





Stamp of approval 

Before approving a purchase, 
the school business manager 
conscientiously checks quality, 
price and value. Now he may 
have to add another test to his 
list of considerations—trading 
stamps. 

A chalkboard manufacturer 
has recently announced that he 
will give trading stamps with the 
purchase of any of his goods and 
services. If the scheme catches 
on, purchasing officials may have 
to resort to written handbooks 
on premium _ Selection — for 
schools. But an even greater 
problem is sure to arise. Who 
will be assigned the task of lick- 
ing all those trading stamps and 
pasting them in neat rows in the 
stamp books? 











Teacher’s handbook spells out 
the meaning of communism 


How do you answer a student who | 


asks, “What’s wrong with commu- 
nism?” Sixth grade teachers in Wash- 
ington, D.C., now have the answers 
at their fingertips. A newly prepared 
teacher’s guide explains the differences 
between communism and capitalism in 
terms sixth graders will understand. 
One purpose of the guide, says 
Superintendent Carl F. Hansen, is to 
provide students with the facts they 
need to understand both systems. An- 
other—equally important—is to help 
them appreciate the greater freedom 

that is theirs under capitalism. 
The guide contains an outline which 
gives detailed instruction in the his- 
continued on page 78 

















Chalkrobe 

—combination 
wardrobe racks 
and chalkboard 





Corkrobe 
—combination 
wardrobe rack 
and corkboard 


WARDROBE SYSTEMS 
Chalhnrobes® Corknobe® 
Walluounts* 


Provide completely flexible wardrobe system 
that permits and efficiently adapts to, any Sun- 
day school layout. Saves space, answers the 
wraps problem, provides readily moveable 
screens and room dividers ‘“‘chalk boards” and 


*‘cork boards” always needed in schools. Shelves 
adjust to heights for every age group. Permits 
quick conversion of Fellowship Room into mul- 
tiple classrooms. 




















~ WARDROBE RACKS 


Come in 3’-2” and 4.2% 
~lengths. Mount directly on 
= any wall on permanently 
mounted brackets. Shelves 
independently adjustable for 





heig any 
age group—interiocked to 
~ make continuous racks of 
-*? * any length—fit in any avail 

able space. Hold 4 coat hang. 
ers or 6 coat hooks per running 
foot. Matching off-floor shelf for 


overshoes. Write for Bulletin SL-745 

VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
Rt. 83 and Madison St. ¢ Elmhurst, Ill. 
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EXTRA COPIES 


OF THIS ISSUE 
ARE AVAILABLE 


Do you want additional 
copies of this highly signifi- 
cant issue of SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT? 





We have set aside a special 
supply to meet the demands 
of school administrators and 


lay groups. ~ 
Order your extra copies now " 
one to five copies $1.00 each 
six to 100 copies 75 each 


more than 100 copies .50 each 


Write directly to 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


Cost of Education Index Dept. 
22 West Putnam Avenue 


Greenwich, Connecticut 
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THE REAL TRUTH about | Floor Care | Savings: 


There is no economy in buying “cheap” products! 


Sure, you can save money-until you start 
using them! 


Says the latest Building Experience Ex- a 
change Report.* “It costs 49.8¢ a year to main- | : 
tain a square foot of floor space. Of this P 
49.8¢, only 2.3¢ goes for materials. 
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WHAT DOES THIS MEAN TO YOU? 


Take waxing. Let’s suppose you are 
considering two waxes, Wax “A” and 
Hillyard SUPER HIL-BRITE®*. 
WAX “A” costs less per gallon, but 
you must strip and rewax far too 
often. 
With SUPER HIL-BRITE you can 
eliminate 4 re-waxings out of 6- 
and still have “new floor” con- 
dition, “new floor” beauty. 
Approved by Flooring Manufac- 
turers. Classified as slip resistant 
by U/L. 


* National Association of Building Owners and Managers. 








Send Coupon Today for This Study 


Here are authentic, documented case 
histories of floor maintenance sav- 
ings. They’ll help you pin-point ways 
to save labor and money on your floors. 


















we 
You’ll Be Money as with 
h en 
h The Hillyard 
h “Maintaineer” 
is your own expert adviser. 
on all floor care problems, 


oe ee es es we et ee ee eR OO KR EK SE eww WwW eee 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. Dept. E-6 


Please send me Free Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer 
copy of “A Study of [ | survey my floors to recommend ways | 
Ec ies", can get real maintenance economies. 


“On Your Staff, Not Your Popa” 





"£4 F¥ AD SD 
Passaic NJ, «ST. JOSEPH, MO. Sen Jose. Colif. 





FIRM OR INSTITUTION 
& ADDRESS CITY. STATE ——__. 
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SOLEX’ glass protects their eyes 
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In the corridors, PPG polished plate glass was used in the upper sections and HERCULITE 
shock-resisting tempered plate glass was below where damage could occur. 
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3| HERCULITE’ protects the school 


JANUARY 1961 


Large expanses of glass create a feeling of unlimited spaciousness in the new Quincy, 
Illinois, Senior High School. Glass performs many practical functions, too. PPG SOLEX 
green tint, glare-reducing, heat-absorbing glass not only protects young eyesfrom solar 
glare but keeps classrooms cooler in summer. HERCULITE tempered plate glass, because 
it is four to five times stronger than regular plate glass of the same thickness, provides 
plenty of impact resistance in corridor areas likely to receive the most abuse. 


Polished plate glass, SOLEX and HERCULITE are deftly woven into the design pattern to 
produce a brilliant, modern look which opens the building to the whole outdoors. 


For more information on any of these products, write Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Room 1103, 632 Fort Duquesne Boulevard, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


The driver training classroom gets plenty of light but glare TUBELITE doors, surrounded by large panels of PPG 
and solar heat are greatly reduced by SOLEX green tint polished plate glass, accentuate the open-vision theme. 
plate glass. 


Architects and Engineers: Charles F. Behrensmeyer & Frank W. Horn, Quincy, Illinois 
Contractor: Simmons Construction Company, Decatur, Illinois. 


PPG glass products for schools: 


SoLEx® Plate Glass—green tint, heat-absorbing, glare-reducing glass 

SOLARGRAY® Plate Glass—a neutral gray, heat-absorbing, glare-reducing glass 
PENNVERNON® GRAYLITE™—a neutral gray, heat-absorbing, glare-reducing, heavy sheet glass 
HERCULITE®—shock-resisting tempered plate glass 

TWINDOWw®—the world’s finest insulating window 

Polished Plate Glass—for clear, true vision 

PENNVERNON® Window Glass—window glass at its best. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Paints * Glass * Chemicals * Fiber Glass 
In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 
(Circle number 732 for more information) 
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NOW 


A NEW WORLD OF 
SIGHT AND SOUND 
IN AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


NEW STEREO TAPE RECORDER AND 
SLIDE PROJECTOR SYNCHRONIZER 
PUT NEW REALISM 
IN SLIDE PRESENTATIONS! 


V-M's ‘tape-o-matic’” 4-Track Stereo 
Record Tape Recorder adds interest-hold- 
ing realism of stereo to your audio-visual 
programs. You can make your own stereo 
recordings easily, to fit your exact require- 
ments. The new tape recorder is a four- 
track unit with simple push-button con- 
trols. Two microphones are included for 
professional-quality stereophonic record- 
ings. V-M’s **Add- A-Track”’ feature makes 
possible unique new teaching and self- 
training techniques. 
V-M/‘tape-o-matic’® 4-Track Stereo 
Record Tape Recorder 
EEE $259.95 List * 


Other Models Priced from $189.95 





With complete simplicity in operation, 
V-M’s Synchronizer adds inaudible slide- 
change cues to tape recorded commentary. 
On play-back, these cues actuate your 
remote-control projector, automatically 
advancing slides at the times selected! 
V-M/Slide Projector Synchronizer—Model 1412 
$49.95 List 


V-M ALSO OFFERS A COMPLETE “AUDIO 
LEARNING CENTER” PROPOSAL—FROM ONE 
UNIT TO AS MANY AS YOUR LANGUAGE LAB- 
ORATORY REQUIRES. #Slightly Higher West 


oice Y of Mausié 


V-M CORPORATION + BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


waenw ewe em ewe wm ew wee ew em eM He ee ee we ew ewe ewe 


V-M CORPORATION— DEPT. SM 161 

305 TERRITORIAL ROAD, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Please send me additional information without 
obligation on V-M Tape Recorders, Slide Pro- 
jector Synchronizer, and “‘ Audio Learning Cen- 
ter” proposal. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 








STATE. 
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tory, culture, economy and geogra- 
phy of the USSR. Also suggested: 
study of the development of the gov- 
ernments of the United States and the 
USSR since their respective revolu- 
tions. 
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Bus discipline problems nil 


_with teacher-operators 


Youngsters in Weston, Conn., think 
twice before creating disturbances on 
school buses. The reason is simple: the 
drivers are teachers. 

School officials, unable to find 
enough applicants to man the district’s 
10 buses, offered the job to teachers. 
Six instructors from the town’s junior 


| high and elementary schools volun- 
| teered to take on the extra assignment 
| which pays them about $1,000 a year. 


Flashing signs limit speeds 


near rural Ohio schools 


The Ohio Highway Department is 


| trying to take the guesswork out of 


driving speeds in rural school zones. | 
safety engi- 
neers are installing yellow and red | 


In 20 school districts, 


| flashing neon signs which limit driving 


| speeds to 20 mph during periods when | 
| children 


are entering or leaving 


| school. 





The signs, costing $1,000 each, are 
put in operation by push-button con- 
trol. The unit flashes for an hour, then 
shuts itself off. 

The signs were purchased and in- 
stalled by the Highway Department, 
but each school will pay for its own 
electricity—about $3 monthly. 


a ne 


Ban on flying model planes 
grounded in Florida schools 


Air-minded youngsters in Florida’s 
Dade County schools breathed sighs 
of relief recently, and went back to 
flying model planes from school tar- 
macs. 

For a while, it looked as though 
they’d be permanently grounded, but 
a proposal to prohibit them from 
sending models winging through the 
wild blue yonder near school buildings 
was voted down by the Dade school 
board. 

The ban had been proposed by 
Superintendent Joe Hall after receiv- 
ing numerous complaints about the 
noise and the hazard to other non- 
flying enthusiasts using school play- 
grounds, 





& Boost your 
ATHLETIC FUNDS BY 


$1000-° to $3000 


every year with profits from 


POPCORN SALES 


Thousands of Schools each earn several 
hundred dollars profit a year with re- 
freshment sale profits. Popcorn leads the 
way with over 8c profit on a dime sale, 





A few sales opportunities are: 
@ Football, Basketball & Baseball 
@ School Dances 
@ Community Parks & Pools 
@ Refreshment Centers 
@ Local Festivals 











CITATION Model Popcorn Machine \ ae 50 
Other Models from $199.0 


A Gold Medal Popper, Lucky-Jim Corn, 
Tastee Pop Oil Bars and Popcorn Mega- 
phones makes every opportunity more 
profitable. 


YOU CAN BUY ANY GOLD 
MEDAL REFRESHMENT EQUIP- 
MENT FOR NO MONEY 
DOWN—-PAY: OUT OF PROF- 


ITS AS YOU MAKE THEM 
REFRESHMENT PROFIT CHART 
Selling 
Item Price Profit Cost of Eqpf. 
Popcorn 10¢ 8c $199.00 up 
In mega- 
phones _—- 3 5c 10c 15.00/500 ctfe 
Sno-Kanes 10c 8c 149.50 
Cotton Candy 10c 9c 275.00 
Cold Drinks  10c 7Yec 50.00 
Hot Dogs 15¢ 7c 75.00 
Candy Apples 10c 6c 30.00 


As the world's largest manufacturer of 
refreshment equipment and supplies we 
annually help thousands of schools 
get their share of the profits. The full 
Sg how we can help you is found 
free 120-page Gold Medal 
iG. free 32-page book on refresh- 
‘sta saakgrr ay and other fiter- 








Schoo! Supply Division 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. 





1835 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


(Circle number 750 for more information) 
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ANOTHER IRWIN EXCLUSIVE! 


MONOSTEEL DESK TOP 


A GLANCE 

. .. and all the superior features stand out . . . 

rugged one-piece steel base design . . . no welds 
or seams . . . smooth laminated no-glare top 

(G.E. Textured Textolite, of course) . . . patented 

design aluminum rim fits flush with top. Added Plus 

. . . Silent Closing .. . (teachers love it!) 


= 


A POSTCARD ee gas 
Holo on Ut wisy fo you. 


will send free illustrated ¢ 








(4460 BUCHANA 


























(Circle number 724 for more information) 
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Chances are you need more than logic or sentiment to help you convince 
your community that its school tax must rise. This article explains 


a new approach that is being used successfully by districts like your own. 


= @ w The cost of educating 
children has gone up over the last 
half century, the last decade, and 
even the last year. In all probabil- 
ity, it will continue to increase. So 
will the cost of almost everything. 

When Mrs. Jones goes into a 
supermarket today, she may pay 
27 cents for a quart of milk that was 
only 25 cents a year ago. Mr. Jones 
pays 31 cents a gallon for gasoline 
that cost 29 cents last month, and 
junior Jones gets last spring’s penny 
bubble gum at four for a nickle. 

But the Jones family must have 
milk and vegetables, gasoline for its 
car—and even bubble gum. They 
are not happy with the price raises, 
but there’s not much they can do 
about it. They grumble a little 
reach into their pockets, take 
the extra money and Je 

But howe ; 
You can almost 
Ones say. “The more you 
spend for schools, the more my 
taxes will go up. That means money 
out of my pocket—and it’s money I 
can do something about.” 


Why an Index of school costs? 


Schools are in a unique position. 
No other tax dollar is so directly 
and immediately responsive to voter 
control. And. never before in our 
history has the average tax paying 
citizen been so deeply involved in 
school affairs. He is literally driven 
there by the tax burden he carries— 
and by the opportunity for control of 
the expenditure. 

Of course, schools are affected 





How to explain to your public 


For example, better than 75% of 
the average school’s current budget 
goes for salaries. As consumer prices 
go up, salaries must go up, too. 
What’s more, school salaries have 
been below the standard for most 
other professions. 


by the rising cost of living, too. |: 





And other school costs increase 
along with salaries. Gasoline for 
buses, maintenance supplies, text: 
books, utilities, social security , 
ments, insurance, construct 
reflect the rising cost offi. 

So now the prgk 
little clearer. 
sarily cag 


font neces- 

© taxpayer. Let’s 
etical case. School 
spent $300 per pupil dur- 
e 1959-60 school year. To 
ones, that means he must pay a cer- 
tain rate in taxes. As far as he’s con- 
cerned, that’s more than enough. He 
doesn’t want any increase. 

As Jones sees it, the schools are 
doing a pretty good job. True, his 
daughter’s third grade has 33 stu- 
dents in it and his son has to go to 
school from eight in the morning 
until two in the afternoon, but these 
are fairly minor inconveniences. 
They can live with them for another 
year. The status quo is good enough. 

Suppose Jones and his neighbors 
vote to maintain their school taxes 
at exactly the 1959-60 level. Will 
the schools be as good? Probably 
not. First, the likelihood is that 
there will be more students, so the 
Jones girl may have 35 children if 
her class, rather than 33. “But,” 
Mr. Jones may figure, “the fourth 
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grade teacher is very good. Two 
extra pupils shouldn’t phase her.” 

But when his daughter comes 
home from her first day of school, 


fourth grade teacher is no. 
there. vod 



















01 superintendent in the 
furan district at the other end of 
the state. He offered her a consider- 
ably higher salary than she was 
earning in District A, so she re- 
signed her position. She might 
have stayed in District A—she 
liked her job and she enjoyed work- 
ing with her former colleagues—but 
it didn’t seem sensible to turn down 
the extra pay. 

Jones will also find other changes 
taking place. District A is going to 
have to spend more for many of the 
other items it buys. It can’t raise 
expenditures. Perhaps textbooks can 
be used for an extra year or building 
maintenance can be cut. The dis- 
trict may decide not to transport 
children who live less than two 
miles from the schools. In the past, 
buses carried all children who had 
to go farther than a mile. Now, Mr. 
Jones’ children may have to walk. 








A slight rise 

Let’s suppose, though, that Mr. 
Jones and his neighbors grudgingly 
agree that if their schools stand still 
they will really be falling behind. 
Let’s assume that the taxpayers re- 


a little to maintain the status quo. 
ls this enough? 
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Mr. Jones may find that the old 











alize that they must raise their taxes ° 


he rising cost of education 


Well, it is, 
with the schog 


















fmmer workshop in a new 
Od of teaching his subject. The 
chool board, fired by his enthu- 
siasm when he returned, agreed to 
appropriate some money to imple- 
ment an improved program. It 
asked him to wait until next year. 

Each year since then, he has 
been asking the district to spend 
some extra money to turn an old 
classroom into a laboratory. But, so 
long as the district is only maintain- 
ing the status quo, it can’t afford to 
make the needed changes. By this 
time his enthusiasm has begun to 
run a little thin. He’s even thinking 
seriously of getting out of teaching 
(or the district) because he doesn’t 
have the equipment to do his job. 

And he’s not the only one who 
wants to improve upon the status 
quo. The superintendent saw a 
language laboratory in operation at 
one of the conventions he attends 
each year. He’d like to see one 
installed in his district. 

The high school principal has been 
having problems _ scheduling his 
classes. Machine methods could ease 
his chore considerably and give him 
more time in which to work with 
his teachers. 

The head of the custodial force is 
aware that three schools need 
painting badly. If they’re not paint- 
ed soon, he says, major repair work 
will be necessary. 


These men want to improve 





their schools. Improvements take 
money. How can the schools show 
Jones that he must dig deeper? 


Using the CEl 


This is what the Cost of Educa- 
tion Index is designed to do. It em- 
phasizes the most powerful weapon 
available to schoolmen—compari- 
son. It permits you to show how 
much money districts throughout 
the nation are spending for ad- 
ministration, instruction, debt serv- 
ice and capital outlay, mainte- 
nance, operation, transportation, 
fixed charges and other services. 

Then it presents these costs by 
regions and by district size. (To 
learn your region and district size, 
see page 82.) Moreover, it pre- 
sents expenditures for the median 
districts, the top 25% of the dis- 
tricts and the top 10% in each cate- 
gory. 

(The median—or 50th percent- 
ile—is the amount spent by the 
school district that is right in the 
middle for its particular category. 
If your district is spending exactly 
at the national median level, this 
means that 50% of the other dis-° 
tricts in the United States are spend- 
ing more than yours, 50% less.) 

But this is only a start. To help 
you explain the costs of education 
to your public, statistics are pre- 
sented on the adequacy of your 
staff (how many students does a 
teacher have to handle?) and the 
salaries being paid. 

To find out how to use this data, 
please turn to the next page. 
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How to use the Cost 


The Cost of Education Index was designed to be used 
by all schoolmen, not just experts in educational finance. 
Here, for the layman (and the expert), is a guide that 
will help you understand the information presented. 


WHAT IS THE COST OF EDUCATION INDEX? 


= @ @ For years, the federal government has 
issued a monthly Consumer Price Index. This In- 
dex tells how consumer prices are rising or falling 
and helps to explain why a basket of groceries costs 
more today at a supermarket than it did a month 
or a year ago. 

The Cost of Education Index is an attempt to 
provide similar information to schoolmen. It is 
designed to help you explain to your public and to 
yourselves, how much teacher salaries have risen; 
where your school tax dollars are going; why main- 
tenance and operation costs have increased or de- 
creased. 

But the Cost of Education Index is more than 
a massive accumulation of facts and figures. It is 
designed to be a dynamic and purposeful tool in 
the hands of local school boards and local adminis- 
trators. 

Here is what it will help you to do at the local 
level: 

1. Compare your district’s overall costs with 
those of others in your region. 

2. Compare your expenditures for specific items 
such as transportation, teachers’ salaries, adminis- 
trative costs, food service, etc., with other dis- 
tricts of your own size in your own locality. 

3. Discover the areas in which you appear to 
be over-extending or under-expending and help 
you uncover the reasons why. 


Finally, with a little ingenuity and interpolation, 


it will give you a rough yardstick of how much you 


might want to spend in terms of the wealth of your 
own district, to provide your community with a 
quality educational program. 


To provide all this information in a form most 
usable to you, three kinds of cost figures are pre- 
sented in this issue of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. First 
are the national figures. These are followed by 
figures for nine regions, and finally seven break- 
downs of district sizes. To make all districts in the 
nation comparable, a common denominator called 
“expenditure pupil units,” based on the number of 
students in your district, has been used. 


Figures are presented for “Average,” “Quality 
Quarter” and “Top Tenth” districts. 


Average, or “median,” means that half the dis- 
tricts are spending more than this figure, half less. 


The figure given for Quality Quarter indicates 
that one-quarter of the districts are spending 
above this amount, three-quarters below it. The 
Top Tenth figure is the amount above which 10% 
of the districts are spending. 


On this and the following pages, you can find 
out in what region your district is located, what 
size category it is in, and how to compute your own 
district’s cost of educating its pupils. It is important 
that you read these pages before you proceed to 
other articles in this magazine. The Cost of Educa- 
tion Index is designed, basically, to help you make 
valid comparisons. This article will give you the 
tools you need. 
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HOW DO WE FIND 


OUR REGION? 


For purposes of this study, the na- 
tion is divided into nine regions. 
These particular regions are arbi- 
trary but are chosen to conform 
with those used by the federal gov- 
ernment. To find your region, see 
the map, right, for the section in 
which your state appears. 


REGION 1: 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut. 


Maine, New 


REGION 2: New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

REGION 3: Ohio, Indiana, 
Ilinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
REGION 4: Minnesota, lowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, 


South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas. 


REGION 5: Delaware, Mary- 





land, Dist. of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida. 

REGION 6: Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Miszissippi. 
REGION 7: Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Oklahoma, Texas. 
REGION 8: Aiontana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Ne- 
vada. 

REGION 9: Washington, 
Oregon, California, Alaska. 





WHAT IS OUR 


DISTRICT SIZE? 


JANUARY 1961 


For purposes of this study, the 
school districts of the United States 
are divided by size into seven 
groups. These groups are based 
upon actual enrollment figures of 
the districts involved. The size 
groupings are as follows: 


Size 1—More than 25,000 students 
Size 2—12,001 to 25,000 students 
Size 3—6,001 to 12,000 students 
Size 4—3,001 to 6,000 students 
Size 5—1,201 to 3,000 students 
Size 6—601 to 1,200 students 

Size 7—300 to 600 students 


(Note: Because about 94% of the public school students of the United States are in districts with 300 or 
more students, this bottom limit is put on the survey. Districts with fewer than 300 students can gener- 


ally count themselves in Size 7.) 
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HOW MANY STUDENTS In computing school district ex- 


DO WE HAVE? 


(Expenditure Pupil Units) 


HOW DO WE FIND 
OUR STAFFING 
PUPIL UNITS? 


HOW DO WE FIND 
OUR ABILITY 
PUPIL UNITS? 


penditures, “Expenditure Pupil 
Units” (EPU’s) are used, rather 
than the actual number of pupils. 
Expenditure Pupil Units take into 
account the fact that it costs more 
to educate a high school student 
than it does to educate an elemen- 
tary school student. By using this 
measure, it is possible for any dis- 
trict in the United States to compare 
itself with any other. 

To find your district’s Expendi- 
ture Pupil Units, multiply the Av- 
erage Daily Attendance of your 
high school students by 1.3 and add 
this figure to the elementary ADA. 

Elementary ADA includes those 
grades which are normally classi- 
fied as elementary by state and lo- 
cal practice. Any span of grades 
from K-8 (such as K-6, 1-8) may 
be considered elementary. Students 
explicitly taught in junior high 
schools, however, must be consid- 
ered as secondary school pupils, 
no matter what their grade designa- 
tion. 

Because it costs more per pupil 
to operate a very small school than 
it does to operate a large one, a 
“sparsity” correction is used to take 
this into account. This correction 
was developed by Dr. Paul R. Mark 
of Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University. 


Staffing Pupil Units (SPU’s) are 
based on the fact that it takes more 
staff members to work with students 
on the secondary level than it does 
on the elementary level. These units 
are used in figuring the staffing ade- 
quacy of your district. Staffing Pupil 
Units are obtained by multiplying 
your secondary ADA by 1.1 and 


In estimating the wealth behind 
each student in your district, a dif- 
ferent measure is used. This meas- 
ure is called Ability Pupil Units 
(APU’s). To get your district’s 
APU’s, you must first obtain a fig- 
ure for Resident Average Daily At- 
tendance. 


If your district has fewer than 
316 elementary school students 
and/or fewer than 695 secondary 
school students, you must apply 
these correction factors. 


If your district’s elementary ADA 
is less than 316 and between: 

1 and 22, use the figure 22. 

23 and 44, use your actual ADA 

45 and 109, multiply your ADA 
by 1.56 and subtract 25. 

110 and 315, multiply your 
ADA by .82 and add 57. 


If your district’s secondary ADA 
is less than 695 and between: 

1 and 68, multiply your ADA by 
1.68 and add 14. 

69 and 391, multiply your ADA 
by 1.02 and add 59. 

392 and 695, multiply your ADA 
by .78 and add 153. 


If you sparsity corrected your 
secondary student population, you 
must multiply the corrected figure 
by 1.3 and add it to the elementary 
ADA (or sparsity corrected ele- 
mentary ADA, as the case may be) 
to obtain your expenditure pupil 
units. 


Note: If your district uses Average 
Daily Membership figures, rather 
than ADA, these may be substituted 
for ADA. But for precise cost com- 
parisons, ADA should be used. 


adding that figure to the elementary 
ADA. 

If your elementary ADA is 
less than 316 and/or your second- 
ary ADA is less than 695, you must 
apply sparsity corrections. These 
are the same corrections used (above) 
in figuring your district’s Expendi- 
ture Pupil Units. 


Resident Average Daily Attend- 
ance incorporates all students at- 
tending your schools and residing in 
your district added to all students 
who reside in your district but go to 
public schools outside your district 
to which your district pays tuition. 
RADA does not include students 
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attending your schools but residing 
in another district, nor does it in- 
clude private or parochial school 
students. 

When you have Resident Aver- 
age Daily. Attendance figures for 
your district, multiply the second- 
ary RADA by 1.3 and add that 
figure to the elementary RADA. If 
your elementary RADA is less than 
316 and/or your secondary RADA 
is less than 695, the same sparsity 
corrections used to obtain EPU’s 
must be applied. 

Note. Some districts do not keep sep- 
arate attendance figures for resident 
and non-resident students. If that is 


the case, you can estimate your 
RADA. To do this, get a ratio be- 
tween actual students in your dis- 
trict and Average Daily Attend- 
ance. Multiply your resident stu- 
dents by this ratio. The resulting 
figure is a good estimate of your 
RADA. For example, if there are 
1,000 students registered in your 
schools and your ADA is 900, the 
ratio of ADA to registered students 
is 90% or .90. If there are 1,200 
resident students in your district, 
multiply 1,200 by .90. The result 
(1,080) will serve as a good esti- 
mate of your Resident Average 
Daily Attendance. 





WHAT MEMBERS OF 
OUR STAFF SHOULD 
WE INCLUDE UNDER 
ADMINISTRATION? 


Administration in this report refers 
to the central administration of the 
district, not to the administration of 
individual schools. The _ superin- 
tendent, any assistant superintend- 
ents, administrative assistants and 
business managers should be listed 
under professional personnel. In 


effect, this includes any professional 
members of the central administra- 
tive staff. In most cases they will be 
certificated, although the business 
official may not be. Clerks and sec- 
retaries under administration in- 
clude the people working directly 
for the central administration. 





WHAT MEMBERS OF 
OUR STAFF SHOULD 
WE INCLUDE UNDER 
INSTRUCTION? 


The instructional staff (in addition 
to classroom teachers) includes all 
building principals, assistant princi- 
pals, supervisors of instruction, 
guidance, library and psychological 
personnel and audio-visual and tel- 


evision specialists. Instructional 
clerks and secretaries include those 
persons who work on the individual 
school staffs for the principal, teach- 
ers and other instructional person- 
nel. 





WHAT SHOULD WE 
INCLUDE UNDER 
ATTENDANCE 
SERVICES? 


Attendance services include those 
activities which have as their pri- 
mary purpose the promotion and 
improvement of children’s attend- 
ance in school. Salaries for attend- 


ance personnel and secretarial and 
clerical assistance should be included 
in this category. So, too, should the 
cost of any supplies required to carry 
out attendance services. 





WHAT SHOULD WE 
INCLUDE UNDER 
HEALTH SERVICES? 


JANUARY 1961 


Health services are activities in the 
field of physical and mental health 
which are not direct instruction. 
Medical, dental, psychiatric and 


nursing services would be included. 


‘Periodic checkups are a part of the 


health services of the school, but 
health education classes are not. 
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The National Cost of Education 


Index—1960-61 


School districts are spending more in 1960-61 to educate a single 
child than ever before in their history. But how much of the addi- 
tional dollars must be attributed to inflation and how much to edu- 
cational betterment? Here is an answer. 


= @ & The Cost of Education Index shows 
how educational costs have risen. In 1959, the 
median district in the United States spent $276 
per student on net current expenditures. In 
1960 this figure rose almost 6% to $292. The 
1960-61 school year finds the median district 
spending $304 per student, an increase of 
about 4% over the previous year. 

But how much of this rise was just to keep 
up with inflation and how much went for edu- 
cational betterment? 

Computations based on the use of more than 
two dozen cost and price indexes over which 
schoolmen have no control, indicate that there 
has been an inflationary increase in school 
costs of 8.4% over the same two-year period. 
We call this the Index of Educational Infla- 
tion. 


Cost of inflation 


Let’s see what this means. From 1959 to 
1960, the cost of education rose 5.9%. But the 
Index of Educational Inflation rose 4.2%. As 
a result, a school had to spend $288 in 1960 to 
buy the services and goods that cost $276 in 
1959. This much of the increase was directly 
attributable to inflation. 

Thus, although the median district in the 
United States increased its spending by $16 per 
EPU in that year, only $4 went towards im- 
proving the schools. 

How about the last year? School spending, in 


the median districts, rose 4.1%. But the Index ° 


of Educational Inflation rose 4%. In other 


words, what schools were buying for $292 in 
1960, cost $304 in 1961. Almost none of the 
extra money raised by schools went to educa- 
tional improvement. 

To provide the same program in 1961 that 





Are You Beating Inflation? p> 


The charts on the opposite page show the ex- 
penditure level for the nation, the nine regions 
and the seven district sizes for the three years of 
this study. Figures given are the Net Current Ex- 
penditures for the lowest 10% of the nation’s 
schools, the lowest 25%, the median, the Quality 
Quarter and the Top Tenth. 

In the far right column is an index, showing how 
much each category has increased (or decreased) 
its expenditures over the base year 1958-59. (All 
categories start at 100.0.) In 1959-60, any category 
failing to attain an index number of 104.2 or more 
(in color), lost out to inflation. In 1960-61, any 
category that failed to attain an index rating of 
108.4 or more (in color), lost out to inflation over 
the two-year period. 





cost $276 in 1959, these schools would have 
had to be spending $299. They were spending 
$304. The increase was not great, but at least 
over the two years these districts were doing 
something to improve their schools. 


The lowest districts 


How well did other districts make out? Ac- 
cording to the CEI statistics, the lowest 10% of 
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1958-59 
10% 25% 50% 75% 90% 
Nat'l $175 $219 $276 $331 $387 
Region 
1 182 228 301 323 353 
237 286 348 422 541 
3 212 243 277 338 367 
4 205 231 268 302 339 
5 156 167 194 237 310 
6 17 12 ss se at INDEX OF EDUCATIONAL 
7 - ed me ye on INFLATION — 100.0 
8 210 241 278 308 387 sis . 
9 276 302 318 350 383 
Size 
1 176 223 273 335 365 
2 175 221 286 335 376 
3 171 228 303 347 374 
4 167 228 295 346 416 
5 176 226 274 317 398 
6 179 210 250 305 379 
7 173 212 255 298 361 
1959-60 INDEX OF EDUCATIONAL 
INFLATION — 104.2 
10% 25% 50% 75% 90% 10% 25% 50% 75% 90% 
Nat’l $185 $231 $292 $349 $418 Nat'l 105.7 105.5 105.9 105.4 108.0 
Region Region 
1 191 243 301 346 377 1 104.9 106.6 100.0 107.1 106.8 
2 259 301 381 466 550 2 109.2 105.2 109.5 110.4 101.7 
3 228 252 298 348 391 3 107.5 103.7 107.6 103.0 106.5 
4 215 251 280 315 360 4 104.9 108.7 104.5 104.3 106.2 
5 151 177 201 243 362 5 96.8 106.0 103.6 102.5 116.8 
6 136 158 176 203 229 6 107.1 111.3 110.0 109.1 106.5 
7 144 206 220 258 296 rj 103.6 110.2 104.8 107.5 104.6 
8 218 263 310 348 422 8 103.8 109.1 111.5 113.0 109.0 
9 295 318 336 369 422 9 106.9 105.3 105.7 105.4 110.2 
Size Size 
1 194 225 293 356 393 1 110.2 100.9 107.3 106.3 107.7 
2 184 231 306 358 405 2 105.1 104.5 107.0 106.9 107.7 
3 179 242 323 361 394 3 104.7 106.1 106.6 104.0 105.3 
4 174 241 309 360 437 4 104.2 105.7 104.7 104.0 105.0 
5 182 240 288 347 421 5 103.4 106.2 105.1 109.5 105.8 
6 173 228 260 295 319 6 96.6 108.6 104.0 96.7 84.2 
7 194 218 268 314 377 7 112.1 102.8 105.1 105.4 104.4 
ae eel 
1960-61 INDEX OF EDUCATIONAL 
INFLATION — 108.4 
10% 25% 50% 75% 90% 10% 25% 50% 75% 90% 
Nat'l $187 $239 $304 $370 $440 Nat'l 106.9 109.5 110.1 111.8 113.7 
Region Region 
1 208 249 317 365 419 1 114.3 109.2 105.3 113.0 118.7 
2 276 355 423 481 553 2 116.5 124.1 121.6 114.0 102.2 
3 247 281 324 392 458 3 116.5 115.6 117.0 116.0 124.8 
+ 232 260 296 350 406 4 113.2 112.6 110.4 115.9 119.8 
5 167 184 209 260 325 5 107.1 110.2 107.7 109.7 104.8 
5 137 156 180 205 239 5 107.9 109.9 112.5 110.2 111.2 
7 161 212 239 277 320 7 115.8 113.4 113.8 115.4 113.1 
8 253 281 330 367 418 8 120.5 116.6 118.7 119.2 108.1 
9 291 325 353 389 441 9 105.4 107.6 111.0 WW1.1 115.1 
Size Size 
1 233 267 337 381 406 1 132.4 119.7 123.4 113.7 111.2 
2 213 247 324 393 465 2 112.7 111.8 113.3 117.3 123.7 
3 177 256 335 379 446 3 103.5 112.3 110.6 109.2 119.3 
4 175 240 312 379 479 4 104.8 105.3 105.8 109.5 115.1 
5 178 230 292 356 424 5 101.1 101.8 106.6 112.3 106.5 
6 195 223 284 359 419 6 108.9 106.2 113.6 117.7 110.6 
7 199 243 292 359 439 7 115.0 114.6 114.5 120.5 121.6 
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the school districts in the United States failed 
to keep up with inflation. In 1959, these dis- 
tricts were spending no more than $175 per 
pupil. To keep up with inflation, they would 
have to spend $190 per pupil this year, but the 
CEI study shows that 10% of the schools are 
now spending $187 or less. Thus, in the dis- 
tricts that were already doing the least for edu- 
cation, the amount of money available for edu- 
cation has actually decreased in the last two 
years. 

The bottom quarter of the districts in the 
United States did manage to keep ahead of in- 
flation over the two-year period, but just bare- 
ly. Their expenditures went from $219 per 
pupil to $239. Applying the Index of Educa- 
tional Inflation (8.4% ), we find that these dis- 
tricts had to spend $237 this year just to main- 
tain the level of education they were providing 
two years ago. 


The highest districts 


If your district had been in the Quality 
Quarter in 1959 (spending $331 or more per 
pupil), chances are that it not only offset infla- 
tion, it also added a little money to improve the 
schools. 


The Quality Quarter 


The Quality Quarter districts raised their 
expenditures from $331 per pupil to at least 
$370 in 1961. Of this amount, $28 went to off- 
set the effects of the Index of Educational In- 
flation. As a result, these districts have about 
$11 per pupil to spend for improving the level 
of education offered two years ago. 

Among the Top Ten districts in the United 
States, the picture is mixed. These districts, al- 
ready spending more than $387 per pupil in 
1959, increased their expenditure to $431 in 
1960 and $440 in 1961. 

Applying the Index of Educational Infla- 
tion, the Top Tenth districts had to increase 
their expenditures in 1960 to $403 per pupil. 
Thus $28 extra per pupil was provided last 
year to improve the schools. 


Losing out 


But in 1961, these districts provided only $9 
more per pupil for their schools. In order to 
maintain the improved program they had of- 
fered the previous year, they would have had 
to spend an extra $17. Thus these Top Tenth 
districts actually backslid during the past year. 
(It should be noted, however, that over a two- 
year period, these districts are spending $20 
more per pupil than they would have had to 
spend to keep up with inflation. Although 
they failed to move ahead this particular year, 
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The Education 


Budget Categories 


ADMINISTRATION 
Professional salaries 
Clerks and secretaries 


Other expenditures 


Professional salaries 
Classroom teachers 
Other professionals 
Clerks and secretaries 
Teaching materials 


Other expenditures 


ATTENDANCE 











HEALTH 


Professional salaries 






Other expenditures 





OPERATION 


Custodial salaries 


Heat 
Utilities other than heat 


Other expenditures 





MAINTENANCE 
Custodial salaries 


Other expenditures 





FIXED CHARGES 
Retirement funds 


Other expenditures 





OTHER SERVICES 





NET CURRENT EXPENDITURES 
Transportation 

Saiaries 

Other expenditures 

Total Current Expenditures 
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Average Cost Per Pupil % of Net Current Expenditures 
1959 1960 1961 1959 1960 1961 
$11.81 $12.20 $12.70 4.3% 4.2% 4.2% 

6.34 6.41 6.30 2.3 2.2 2.1 
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2.88 3.36 3.50 1.0 1.1 1.2 
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over the span of years covered by this study, 
they have continued in their role of pace set- 
ters for the nation.) 

Looking at this on a national basis, while in- 
teresting, is not completely fair. Different re- 
gions of the nation, and different district sizes, 
are more, or less, able to provide funds for 
education. (See page 91 for a method of 
weighing your district's effort in behalf of its 
schools.) 


Region two is high 


As the table (see page 87) shows, average 
(or median) districts in Region 2 spend well 
above the national average on education. As a 
matter of fact, almost half of the districts in 
Region 2 fall into the Top 10% of the nation. 

From 1959 (the base year for this study) to 
1961, these districts increased their expendi- 
tures $75, a rise of 22%. So in Region 2, more 
than 50% of the districts not only provided the 
8.4% to keep up with inflation, they moved 
well ahead of it. 

Region 8 (with an increase of 18.7% ), Re- 
gion 3 (17.1% ), Region 7 (13.8% ), Region 6 
(12.5% ), Region 9 (11.0%), and Region 4 
(10.4% ), also kept up with, and exceeded, the 
costs of inflation. 

At the other end of the scale, districts in 
Region 1 failed to increase their expenditures 
enough to keep up with inflation. Over the two 
years, median districts in this region increased 
their spending only 5.3% rather than the 
8.4% needed. 

They were not the only ones to fail to keep 
up with spiraling outside costs. Median dis- 
tricts in Region 5 (7.7%) also lost out to 
inflation. 

Looking at the size of districts, we find that 
among the average districts in the United 
States, the bigger ones not only spent more per 
pupil than their smaller cousins, they in- 
creased their expenditures faster. They in- 
creased their spending 23.4% over the two- 
year period, a huge gain on inflation. 

On the average, the middle size groups (3, 4 
and 5), which upped their expenditures by 
10.1%, 5.8% and 1.1% respectively, did the 
least to offset inflation. 

Looking at overall expenditures on a re- 
gional and district size basis still does not give 
a complete understanding of how a school 
district’s money is spent and where it is—and 
where it is not—keeping up with inflation. 


The national picture 
On the preceding two pages, a national box 


score is presented for a median district in the. 


United States. It shows what it was spending for 
Net Current Expenditures during each of the last 


three years and also how much was spent on 
each of 28 separate items in the budget. Also 
shown is the percentage of Net Current Expendi- 
tures that each item represents. 

In articles following this one (starting on 
page 96) each of these areas is explored more 
fully. At this point, however, it is most impor- 
tant to understand two things. 


Is “average” good? 


First, in general, to be “average” is nothing 
to be inordinately happy about. The Cost of 
Education Index figures are not designed to 
show what schools should be doing but what 
they are doing. If you agree with most leaders 
in education that not enough is being done, 
then a district with “average” expenditures 
must reexamine its thinking and decide whether 
it wants to retain its mediocre position or 
would rather push ahead with the Quality 
Quarter and Top Tenth schools. 

There is another problem to consider. In 
looking over this chart, and others on later 
pages, you may discover that your district, 
while it:ranks only as average for Net Current 
Expenditures, actually has very high expendi- 
tures in other areas. 

If this is so, you had better know the reason 
why. 


Balancing expenditures 


Balanced expenditures are very important 
to a sound school program. It is rather ob- 
vious that a district that spends only 50% of its 
current funds for instruction has unbalanced 
expenditures. The average district in the United 
States spends almost 70% in this one area. 
Certainly expenditures so far below that level 
must be a cause for concern. 

But is it equally obvious that a district that 
spends 90% of its funds for instruction is also 
heading for trouble? 

Certainly, on the surface, it may look good. 
“We’re spending all our money for teaching 
the children,” you may say. But are you pro- 
viding your teachers with enough administra- 
tive leadership? Are the buildings well heated 
and well lighted? Are they being maintained 
properly? Are you neglecting other auxiliary 
services that contribute a great deal to the wel- 
fare of students and to the quality of your 
schools? 

All of these are factors that must be taken 
into consideration in evaluating the quality of 
your own schools. The Cost of Education In- 
dex is simply a tool. Used properly, it can help 
you to raise the level of your district’s educa- 
tional program. 

Starting on the next page are articles designed 
to help you put it to use. 
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How to evaluate your district's 
financial effort 


It is unreasonable to expect a poor district to raise as much 
money for education as a rich one. But it is not unreasonable 
to ask all districts to expend the same “effort.” Here’s how to 


measure your district’s effort for education. 


= = w There is a difference be- 
tween a district’s “expenditures” 
for education and its financial 
“effort.” A district that is spending 
more to educate its students may 
not be making the same financial 
effort as a district that is spending 
much less. 

Effort, then, is a measure of a 
district’s ability and willingness to 
pay. 

How can a district’s financial ef- 
fort be measured? One rough 
method is to compare the district’s 
per capita personal income with 
the amount that is being spent per 
pupil on net current expenditures. 

For example, per capita personal 
income nationally, according to 
government statistics, is $2,302 per 
person (see chart at right). The 
national average net current ex- 
penditure per pupil (EPU) is $304. 
We can make an index out of these 
figures, by dividing the net current 
expenditures by the per capita per- 
sonal income. The resultant figure 
(13.2%) is the effort that the na- 
tion as a whole is making for 
education. 

Looking at the chart, we see that! 
Regions 2 and 9 have considerably 
more income per capita than do Re- 
gions 5, 6 and 7. The other four re- 
gions are clustered pretty close 
together in the middle. 
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It is reasonable to assume that 
school districts in Regions 2 and 9 
are assigning more dollars per stu- 
dent to education—they have more 
to spend. But are they making as 
great an effort to support their 
schools? 

Region 2 is spending, on the av- 
erage, $423 per student on educa- 
tion. Its effort index (15.5%) in- 


NATIONAL 
EFFORT 
INDEX 


EFFORT 
INDEX 


REGION 


Average 
per capita 
personal 
income 


Net current $ $ $ $ 
expenditures 317 423 


dicates that districts in this area not 
only have more money than most, 
they are willing to spend a larger 
portion of what they have for edu- 
cation. Only Region 8 comes any- 
where near Region 2 in the propor- 
tion of income it is spending for 
education. 

Region 9, with all its great re- 
sources, is spending $353 per stu- 
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education. Its 


dent for 
(12.9%) puts it below the average 
national effort. In other words, de- 
spite their relatively high income, 
the voters in Region 9 are unwilling 
to make an extra effort for educa- 
tion. 


effort 


Little effort 


How about Regions 5, 6 and 7? 
The answer is not encouraging. 
Certainly the amount available to 
support the schools is lower than in 
other regions, but, in addition, the 
voters in those areas of our nation 
appear unwilling to make even an 
average effort to provide income for 
education. 

For example, if Region 5 made 
the same financial effort as Region 
2 (15.5%), its average net cur- 
rent expenditures per pupil would 
rise from $209 to $299. In Region 
6, an effort equal to Region 2’s, 
would produce $239, per EPU, 
rather than $180, and in Region 7 
it would produce $293, rather than 
$239. 

So, while the amount available 
for schools in these regions is ob- 
viously low, it is also much too ap- 
parent that lack of effort, more 
than lack of money, is holding them 
back. 


Dollar goes further 


Of course, one might argue that 
a dollar goes further in Mississippi 
(in Region 6) than it does in New 
York (Region 2). This is true to an 
extent, and does cut down some- 
what on the gap in expenditures be- 
tween the two regions, but it hardly 
accounts for it all. 

Admittedly, building costs due to 
lower site acquisition and labor 
costs are usually less in low ex- 
penditure-per-pupil regions than in 
high ones. But, in some instances, 
building materials might be even 
higher. This is particularly true if 
the building materials were fabri- 
cated in high cost regions and 
shipped to low cost areas. 

We can show that the educational 
salary dollar will go further in Mis- 
sissippi than in New York. It costs 
Mississippi less than New York to 
“purchase” a teacher of like pro- 
fessional abilities. But we can also 
show that low expenditure states do 


not hold onto well-trained persons 
as long as the high expenditure 
states do. The difference in salary 
results in substantial differences in 
standards of living between regions. 
This is because teachers who are 
paid less in Mississippi than in New 
York must, in many _ instances, 
actually pay more for television 
sets, automobiles, furniture and 
household appliances, and just as 


much for many foods, life insurance, - 


social security, and health plans. 


Rough measure 


At best, this particular method of 
measuring financial effort is a 
rough one. In the first place, the 
federal government does not publish 
per capita personal income figures 
on a school district basis. The prob- 
lems to be overcome are just too 
much for available resources. How- 
ever, Sales Management magazine 
publishes annual county per capita 
personal income estimates. These 
are available in almost every good 
business library or, perhaps, 
through the sales department of a 
large corporation in your town. 
This data should enable you to 
come in closer on ability and tax ef- 
fort comparisons for your district. 

But, even with this more exact 
information, only a rough index of 
effort can be drawn from it. This is 
so because most local school reve- 
nue is based on property taxes, 
rather than on taxation of income. 

Another measure of a district’s 
fifiancial effort for education is the 
relationship between its net current 
expenditures per pupil and its true 
property valuation. 

Even here, there are pitfalls. 
Most districts do not levy taxes 
against the full property valuation 
within their areas. Instead, taxes 
are levied against assessed valua- 
tions. The relationship between 
this “taxable valuation” and real 
valuation varies widely from dis- 
trict to district. 

For example, let’s examine three 
separate districts. Each has true 
property valuation of $1 million. In 
other words, if someone wanted to 
buy all the property in any one dis- 
trict, he could purchase it for $1 
million. 

But District A assesses property 


at 20% of true valuation. District 
B assesses at 50% and District C 
at 100%. That means that District 
A actually has just $200,000 of 
taxable property, District B_ has 
$500,000 of taxable property and 
District C, $1 million of taxable 


property. 
Different tax base 


So here we have three districts 
with identical true value. But each is 
raising money against a different 
tax base. Clearly, assessed—or tax- 
able—valuation is not a good in- 
dicator of a district’s ability to pay. 

(This disparity can be further 
compounded. Let’s assume _ that 
District A assessed its property 10 
years ago, while District C assesses 
its property every two years. Since 
the value of property has continued 
to increase over the last decade, 
District A has assessed at 20% of 
1950’s value, which is probably no 
more than 15% of today’s market 
value. District C, since it reassesses 
every two years, probably is taxing 
at pretty close to true market 
value. ) 


Ability pupil units 

Because districts pay both for 
students who attend their own 
schools and for those they send to 
public schools in other districts, a 
new unit of measurement must be 
used as a common denominator to 
compare the amount of valuation 
each district has behind its students. 
This measure is called Ability Pu- 
pil Units (APU). It includes all 
students for whom the district pays, 
but excludes students coming into 
the district for whom the district is 
paid. (To learn how to compute 
your district’s Ability Pupil Units, 
see page 84.) 

As the chart show (see opposite 
page), the median district in the 
United States has $6,558 in taxable 
valuation behind each __ student 
(APU) but it has $18,766 in true 
valuation. In other words, in the 
median district in the United States, 
the schools can tax only 35% of the 
district’s real wealth. 

In Region 1, the median district 
has $9,520 in taxable valuation be- 
hind each student, and $16,832 in 
true valuation. In this region, the 
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schools can tax 57% of the true 
wealth. In Region 9, the median dis- 
trict (with true valuation of $21,- 
963 and taxable valuation of just 
$5,800) can only tax 26% of the 
true wealth. 

In practical terms, this means 
that a taxpayer in Region 9, given 
a bill for $50 tax on every $1,000 
of assessed valuation, is really only 
paying $50 for almost $4,000 of 
true valuation. In Region 1, a tax- 
payer with a bill for $50 on every 
$1,000 of assessed valuation, is 
really paying that amount on less 
than $2,000 of true valuation. So, 
given the same tax rate, the tax- 
payer in Region | is actually paying 
more than twice as much on his 
property as the taxpayer in Region 
9. 

It is obvious from this that a true 
measure of the “wealth” of a dis- 
trict cannot be based upon assessed, 
or taxable, valuation. This measure 
is important basically because it 
tells how much money a school dis- 
trict can get at, rather than telling 
how much it should be able to get at. 


HOW MUCH ASSESSED VALUATION 
HAVE WE IN OUR DISTRICT? 


To get this figure for your district, divide the total assessed val- 
vation of all property in your district by your ability pupil units. 


Looking at true, or full, valua- 
tion per Ability Pupil Unit, we find 
that one quarter of the districts in 
the nation as a whole, have at least 
$26,878 available per pupil, while 
one-tenth have $47,198 or more. 
On the other end of the scale, it 
should be noted that 10% of the 
districts reported they had $6,684, 
or less, in total valuation behind 
each student. 

Surprisingly, the median districts 
in Region 3 have more true value 
behind their pupils than the median 
districts in any other region. Re- 
gions 9, 8 and 7 follow in that order, 
with Regions 5 and 6 bringing up 
the rear. 

In the Quality Quarter and Top 
Tenth, Region 8 shows greater 
wealth per pupil than any other, 
while Regions 5 and 6 remain in 
the rear. Surprisingly, Region 2, 
usually up with the leaders, falls 
close to the mid-point throughout. 

It is apparent from these figures 
that for districts in Regions 5 and 6 
to raise as much money for educa- 
tion as those in District 8, they 


must expend a far greater effort. 
For example, if a median district in 
Region 6 taxed at the rate of $1 for 
every $100 of true valuation, it 
would raise $139.92 locally. A 
median district in Region 8, with 
the same tax rate, would be able to 
raise $213.12. 

How does district size affect dis- 
trict wealth? In the median and 
Quality Quarter categories, the 
larger sizes have greater wealth be- 
hind their students. But the better- 
off smaller districts, those falling 
into the Top Tenth of their size 
group, reverse this trend. So we see 
that a median Size 1 district has 
$23,376 behind each student, while 
a median Size 7 district has $16,084. 
But in the Top Tenth, the largest 
districts have $49,362 behind each 
student, while the smallest have 
better than $60,000 with which to 
support each student. 


Where the money comes from 

School districts raise most of their 
local money on the basis of proper- 
ty taxes. As the chart shows (see 


HOW MUCH TRUE VALUATION 


HAVE WE IN OUR DISTRICT? 


Top 


Tenth 
$17,824 Nation 


REGION 


To get this figure for your district, estimate the true market value of 
all property in your district and divide by your ability pupil units. 


Quality Top 








Quality 
Average Quarter 
Nation™  $ 6,558 $10,859 
REGION 
1 9,520 15,586 
2 6,209 9,478 
3 8,722 , 17,438 
4 5,950 8,469 
be 4,983 9,324 
6 4,008 6,925 
7 6,927 11,575 
8 5,826 9,205 
9 5,800 10,143 
DISTRICT 
SIZE 
1 10,313 16,997 
2 8,052 12,396 
3 6,783 11,487 
4 6,697 11,276 
5 5,653 8,951 
6 5,973 9,569 
7 6,241 10,501 
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21,322 
13,856 
24,281 
11,484 
12,431 

9,767 
15,898 
18,593 
19,720 


20,746 
16,484 
15,850 
17,438 
16,534 
14,755 
23,130 
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Average Quarter Tenth 
$18,766 $26,878 $47,198 
16,832 24,691 35,398 
19,062 25,443 33,881 
23,758 35,732 49,376 
17,546 24,878 40,462 
13,569 20,061 24,551 
13,992 19,662 26,748 
20,003 31,290 53,559 
21,312 38,493 100,010 

21,963 33,333 60,070 © 

23,376 35,732 49,362 
21,252 26,960 43,613 
19,829 27,994 37,800 
20,014 26,481 41,129 
18,601 30,438 57,845 
17,825 31,055 63,767 
16,084 32,934 60,683 
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page 95), the median district this 
year raised $179.28 per student 


(EPU) locally. Almost as much 
($133.20) was contributed by the 
states (see tabulations, page 95). 
Another small amount was contri- 
buted by the Federal government. 
(These figures add up to more than 
$304 because they are income for all 
school costs, not just net current 
expenditures. ) 

As can be seen from these charts, 
the state contribution per pupil 
varied greatly from region to re- 
gion, and, somewhat, according to 
district size. (The largest districts 
have been asked to carry a greater 
part of their burden alone.) For ex- 
ample, in Region 1, the individual 
districts are expected to carry al- 
most 80% of the financial load, 
while in Region 6, the local districts 
only contribute about 40% of their 
own income. 

State income comes from many 
different sources, but seldom from 
taxes on real property. Sales taxes, 
income taxes on cigarettes, liquor 
and luxuries, are some of the 
sources of state revenue. Horse and 
dog tracks make another important 
contribution. 

Now it can be seen that while the 
relationship between true property 
valuations and net current expendi- 
tures does provide a fairly good ef- 
fort index, it, too, falls short of what 
might be desired. 


How to measure your effort 


When we talk about a district’s 
financial “effort,” what we are 
really discussing is the district’s 
ability and willingness to tax itself 
for education. Obviously, all of a 
school district’s income comes from 
the taxpayers. But when a man 
places a bet on a horse, he does not 


consciously say “I am taxing my- 
self for education,’ even though a 
part of what he will inevitably lose 
does go to the schools in the form 
of state aid. 

But when a man votes to raise 
his tax levy for the schools, or ap- 
proves a school budget, he is defi- 
nitely making a decision to spend a 
certain amount for the schools of his 
district. This is the effort he is con- 
sciously willing to make for the 
schools. 

We have already established that 
true valuation per Ability Pupil 
Unit is the best measure of the 
wealth each district has behind its 
students. The amount that a district 
raises in taxes on property provides 
the school income from local 
sources. 

Now we have two elements that, 
when put together, can give us a 
true effort index. Each district (to 
have most meaning this must be 
done on a district basis, not on re- 
gional medians) has a set amount 
of true wealth behind its students. 
From that true wealth, each dis- 
trict raises a certain number of dol- 
lars per student. The relationship 
between these figures gives a true 
effort index. 

For example, let’s say District A 
has $5,000 in true valuation behind 
each student (APU) and it raises 
$500 per student (EPU) locally. 
The effort index for District A is 
10%. Now, obviously a_ district 
with just $1,000 in true property 
valuation behind each student can- 
not raise as much as District A for 
education. But if it expends as 
much effort, it will raise $100 per 
student locally. And if it raises 
more than that, its effort is greater 
than that of District A, even 
though it is not providing as much 
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WHAT IS OUR. 
DISTRICT SIZE? 


1—Over 25,000 pupils 
2—12,001 to 25,000 
3—6,001 to 12,000 
4—3,001 to 6,000 
5—1,201 to 3,000 
6—601 to 1,200 
7—300 to 600 


money per student for education, 

As can be seen by the chart (see 
bottom right on opposite page), no 
region in the United States is com- 
ing anywhere near making 10% 
effort for its schools. On a na- 
tional basis, the median district is 
expending a .92% effort for educa- 
tion. One quarter of the schools 
makes an effort of 1.48% and the 
Top Tenth expends 2.20% of their 
true property valuation for the 
schools. 

Region 1, with a median effort of 
1.67%, far exceeds the national 
average, as does Region 2 (1.45%). 
Among the Quality Quarter districts, 
Region 4 moves up to the top of the 
effort scale. 

Region 9, with a median effort in- 
dex of only .57%, is among the low- 
est in the nation, despite the fact 
that the median districts in this re- 
gion have more money with which to 
work. It is evident that in this com- 
paratively wealthy area of the nation, 
most voters are content to go along 
with a minimum effort to provide 
their schools with money. 

Regions 5, 6 and 7 present another 
picture. Here, because of low in- 
come and property values, if tax- 
payers expended an average effort 
(.92% ) they would still be giving 
their schools less than the national 
average income with which to work. 
To put their schools on a par with 
districts in other regions of the na- 
tion, these taxpayers would have to 
far exceed average national effort. 

Unfortunately, the great majority 
of districts in these three regions are 
failing to do even an average job. 
Districts in these three regions can- 
not afford as much money for educa- 
tion as those in most of the rest of 
the nation. But if their taxpayers 
value education as highly as do those 
in the rest of the nation, they can 
make the same effort to support 
their schools. Apparently they have 
chosen not to do so. 

Of course, there are other circum- 
stances to take into account. It is 
far easier for a man earning $10,000 
a year to give up 10% of his income 
than it is for a man earning $3,000 
a year to give up 5% of his. Never- 
theless, so long as the major responsi- 
bility for supporting schools is left 
in the hands of local and state gov- 
erning bodies, it is going to be neces- 
sary for all districts to make at least 
an average effort, if they are to bring 
their schools up to par. 
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HOW MUCH INCOME ARE WE RAISING 
FOR OUR DISTRICT LOCALLY? 


To get this figure for your district, add all school receipts from 
local taxation and divide the total by your expenditure pupil units. 


Nation 
REGION 


WOONOORhWN 


DISTRICT 
SIZE 


1 


NO Gm & OG hO 


Average 
$179.28 


276.90 
250.72 
251.59 
243.22 

82.23 

74.43 
120.88 
184.03 
156.10 


181.28 
199.54 
199.90 
188.64 
161.12 
147.77 
190.87 


Quality 
Quarter 


$289.40 


353.78 
377.90 
340.78 
317.72 
127.75 
112.98 
179.17 
250.37 
267.29 


199.86 
318.78 
312.95 
310.41 
270.22 
242.35 
295.27 


Top 
Tenth 


$383.11 


472.82 
486.29 
471.15 
374.13 
186.56 
158.89 
274.27 
351.45 
342.10 


303.93 
391.71 
396.87 
406.35 
349.46 
352.96 
400.30 


HOW MUCH INCOME COMES TO OUR 


DISTRICT FROM THE NATION? 


To get this figure, total all receipts, other than those for food 
subsidies, from the federal government and divide by your EPU’s. 


Nation > 
REGION 


WOONOORhRWN 


DISTRICT 
SIZE 


NOOO kh OND — 
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Average 
$ 3.08 


3.15 

av 
1.12 
3.65 
5.19 
4.37 
1.29 
5.16 
7.16 


4.94 
3.32 
2.33 
2.22 
3.08 
3.30 
2.80 


Quality 


Quarter 
$ 7.50 


6.95 
3.52 
4.30 
6.14 
10.56 
8.42 
5.20 
13.98 
14.86 


10.49 
9.35 
7.39 
6.83 
7.50 
7.64 
7.46 


Top 
Tenth 


$ 17.45 


10.81 
7.20 
7.46 

10.10 

22.63 

13°79 

14.91 

31.92 

31.25 


24.47 
24.27 
17.45 
13.98 
15.32 
18.02 
16.26 


HOW MUCH INCOME COMES TO OUR 
DISTRICT FROM THE STATE? 


To get this figure for your district, add all school receipts from 
state sources and divide the total by your expenditure pupil units. 


Average 


Nation > $133.20 


REGION 


69.51 
204.93 
110.92 

91.32 
143.30 
127.18 
147.80 
148.21 
172.86 


OONAOMARWN — 


DISTRICT 


1 112.14 
2 127.91 
3 131.74 
4 143.82 
5 136.33 
6 144.75 
7 117.99 


WHAT EFFORT IS OUR DISTRICT 


Quality 
Quarter 


$184.88 


96.33 
297.60 
155.56 
140.86 
179.82 
147.04 
167.63 
197.28 
245.43 


159.50 
156.77 
186.00 
186.53 
176.78 
195.06 
190.92 


MAKING FOR EDUCATION? 


To get this figure for your district, divide local income per 
expenditure pupil unit by true valuation per ability pupil unit. 


Average 


Nation > 


REGION 


1.67 
1.45 
95 
1.18 
.64 
BS.) 
58 
73 
7 


WOONOMARWNH — 


DISTRICT 


1 mh 
2 94 
3 93 
4 98 
5 .90 
6 81 
7 1.11 


92% 


Quarter 
Quality 


1.48% 


2.33 
1.72 
1.45 
2.97 
99 
.80 
ai 
1.17 
1.05 
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Top 
Tenth 


$250.36 


139.37 
372.29 
188.40 
194.42 
233.98 
178.24 
194.64 
257.48 
272.73 


194.64 
220.40 
258.02 
253.78 
251.29 
281.11 
244.49 


Tenth 
Top 


2.20% 


7.71 
2.03 
1.88 
3.39 
1.39 
1.55 

.98 
1.76 
1.54 


1.61 
2.01 
1.89 
1.89 
2.09 
2.21 
2.77 
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How much should you spend on 
administration and instruction? 


In most school districts, administration and instruction account for 
more than 80% of net current expenditures. Here is a look at school 
spending patterns for professional personnel, clerks and secretaries and 


instructional materials. 


= @ @& Expenditures for administration have 
risen 7.5% in the last two years. In 1959, the 
median school in the nation was spending 
$11.81 per student for administration. Today 
the median school is spending $12.70 for ad- 
ministrative services. 

How much of this increase actually went 
toward improving the schools, and how much 
simply went to pay off inflation? As the chart 
(see below) shows, the index of administra- 
tive expenditures rose 3.3% from 1959 to 
1960. During that same period, the cost of in- 
flation forced a rise of 2.4%. So, of the 3.3% 
rise in administrative spending in one year, 
only .9% (or just a dime per student) actual- 
ly went towards improvement of school admin- 
istrative services. 

During the current year, administrative ex- 
penditures rose to an index level of 107.5 and 
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inflation to 107.1. As a result, over the two- 
year period, less than a nickel of the extra 89 
cents per student being spent on administra- 
tion, actually went towards improving the 
services schools were offering. 


Instruction vs. inflation 


How about instructional services? Did they 
fare any better? Median expenditures for in- 
struction increased from $214.66 in 1959 to 
$226.74 in 1960, a rise of 5.6%. But inflation 
accounted for 4.7% of this increase. Thus, in 
the median district, of the extra $12 per stu- 
dent spent on instruction, just a little better 
than $1 went for educational improvement. 

Over the two-year period, the picture is even 
less encouraging. While inflation reached an 
index number of 109.3, expenditures for in- 
struction rose only to 108.8. In other words, 
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How much are Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
we spending _National $12.70 $17.36 $24.18 
for administration? HIGH REGION 2 16.51 2 20.99 3 30.90 
LOW REGION 5 5.81 5 8.35 6 12.81 

Geax 

« aia! 
‘ KI HIGH SIZE 7 20.09 7 26.16 7 34.05 
ee yy LOW SIZE 1 (7.64 1 9.88 1 11.87 

SLT 
How much are Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
we spending National $233.60 $277.17 $319.34 
for instruction? HIGH REGION 2 287.76 2 336.34 2 368.08 
LOW REGION 6 148.78 6 171.03 6 202.33 
HIGH SIZE 1 254.22 3 295.35 3 333.87 
LOW SIZE 7 209.80 7 250.53 4 288.61 
How much are Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
we spending _National $198.80 $229.23 $264.11 
for classroom HIGH REGION 2 245.35 2 271.39 2 308.37 
° LOW REGION 6 129.04 6 146.61 6 171.46 
teachers’ salaries? 
HIGH SIZE 3 209.91 3 241.09 2 275.29 
LOW SIZE 7 183.62 6 217.63 5 247.45 
How much are Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
we spending National $ 8.80 $12.16 $16.76 © 
. LOW REGION 6 3.61 6 5.16 6 7:92 
materials? 

HIGH SIZE 4 897 7 13.43 4 17.69 
LOW SIZE 27.25 1 9.28 1 13.46 
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How many professional Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
administrators? —_ National 65 1.12 1.90 
(Per 1,000 students) HIGH REGION 7 84 7 1.40 7 2.17 
LOW REGION 5 31 5 50 5 a 
HIGH SIZE 7 173 7 2:19 7 30 
LOW SIZE 1 24 1 29 A 
How many classroom Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
teachers? —_—National 40.00 43.65 47.34 
(Per 1,000 students ) HIGH REGION 2 43.80 2 46.96 2 518 
LOW REGION 6 35.30 6 38.55 6 4215 
He 5 

\\" y HIGH SIZE 7 41.02 7 45.55 7 52.3 
J LOW SIZE 1 38.72 1 40.83 1 43.02 
How many other Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
professional instructors? National 2.69 3.85 5.08 
(Per 1,000 students) HIGH REGION 1 3.05 1 4.42 1 6.30 
LOW REGION 3 2.16 4 3.49 4 4% 
HIGH SIZE 3 3.21 4.36 3 52 
LOW SIZE 7 1.55 2.75 7 40 
How many clerks and Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
secretaries? —_ National 2.62 3.66 4.67 
(Per 1,000 students) HIGH REGION 9 3.63 2 4.44 9 589 
LOW REGION 6 1.16 6 191 6 22 
HIGH SIZE 1 3.51 4.22 3 5.3 
LOW SIZE 7 2.08 3.15 6 863.90 
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expenditures for instruction actually lost out 
to inflation. The median district in the United 
States is spending less per pupil in real dollars 
for instruction today than it did two years ago. 


Four keys to quality 


It is apparent that administration and in- 
struction are the heart of any school program. 
Not only do they account for an overwhelming 
part of each district’s expenditures, they also 
directly affect what is being taught and how 
the teaching is being done. 

Four separate elements must be considered. 

1. The instructional staff—in this case, bas- 
ically classroom teachers—in terms of salary 
level and teaching load. 

2. The administration, both central (the 
superintendent’s staff) and building (the prin- 
cipal’s staff) in terms of salary level and work 
load. 

3. Teaching materials, including the amount 
available, their condition and how up-to-date 
they are. 

4. Clerical and secretarial aid to both the 
administrative and instructional staffs. 

These four elements provide the personnel, 
leadership, supplies and time necessary for 
good instruction and they must be considered 
as a package. 

If expenditures in any one get out of line, 
they must of necessity affect the others. Thus, 
a district that squeezes all its money into sal- 
aries for classroom teachers, may find that it 
is giving them inadequate leadership or too 
few tools with which to work. 


How much for administration? 


As the top chart on page 97 shows, the 
median district in the United States is spend- 
ing $12.70 per pupil on administration in 1961. 
One quarter of the districts are spending at 
least $17.36 on this item, while the Top Tenth 
districts spend $24.18 or more per pupil for 
administration. Average schools spend 4.18% 
of their net current expenditures for adminis- 
tration, but some 10% of the nation’s schools 
are spending at least $8.04 out of every $100 
just to administer the program. (For complete 
tables on expenditures for administration and 
instruction, see pages 102-105.) 

The Average and Quality Quarter schools in 
Region 2 are spending more per pupil on 
administration than districts in any other re- 
gion, but 10% of the Region 3 districts top 
the entire list. Regions 5 and 6 share the low- 
est expenditures for administration. 

On a size basis, it appears that the larger 
the school, the less it has to spend per pupil 
for administration. This becomes apparent 
when you consider that almost every district 
has a central administrator, no matter how few 
students there are under his wing. Since this 
man must be paid a reasonable salary, the 
amount is spread over fewer pupils than would 
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be the case in a larger district. Few school sys- 
tems would deliberately hire an administra- 
tor for every 300 students, but the smaller dis- 
tricts have no choice. 


Adequacy of administrators 


This shows up even more obviously in con- 
sidering the number of administrators districts 
have. The national average (see top chart, 
page 98) is .65 administrators per 1,000 
students. The Quality Quarter districts go up 
to 1.12 and the Top Tenth schools have 1.9 
administrators for every 1,000 pupils. 

But the smallest districts have, on the aver- 
age, 1.7 administrators for 1,000 students. One 
quarter of them have 2.19 and a tenth have 
3.17 administrators for every 1,000 students. 
Even though this number of administrators 
may be desirable, it is doubtful if this is a 
freely made decision of the districts involved. 

On a regional basis, the average district in 
Region 7 has the most administrators per pu- 
pil, while the Region 5 districts have the few- 
est. As can be seen, the pattern remains the 
same for the Quality Quarter and Top Tenth. 


Administrative pay 


The median district in the nation (see page 
101) is paying its administrators an average 
salary of $9,440 per year, a sizeable increase 
over the $8,600 being paid a year ago. How- 
ever, because districts reported fewer ad- 
ministrators for every 1,000 students (staffing 
pupil units) this year, the amount of money 
being spent on administrative staffing did not 
rise sharply. As a matter of fact, it has steadily 
declined during the last three years from 2.3% 
of net current expenditures to 2.1% during the 
current year. 

In the Quality Quarter and Top Tenth dis- 
tricts, there was little, if any, increase in sala- 
ries being paid to administrators. Apparently 
these districts felt that they could hold onto the 
men they wanted at present salary levels. 


Instructional costs 


According to the second chart on page 97, 
the median district in the United States spends 
$233.60 for instruction. As was stated earlier, 
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this represents a failure to keep up with the 
costs of inflation. 

Expenditures for instruction among the me- 
dian schools varies from the $149 per pupil 
being spent in Region 6 to almost $288 ex- 
pended in Region 2. Among the size groups, 
the range is much smaller. 

The major part of instructional costs goes to 
pay the salaries of classroom teachers. The 
median district (see chart 3, page 97) is spend- 
ing almost $199 per pupil on this item alone. 
This represents more than 65% of the net cur- 
rent budget. 

Once again, however, to really understand 
your district’s position on instructional staffing, 
you must examine the number of teachers you 
have (adequacy) and their salary level. 

As the chart on page 98 shows, the me- 
dian district in the nation has 40 classroom 
teachers for every 1,000 students (staffing 
pupils units). Again the range from region to 
region is great, but it is safe to say that any 
district that is staffed below this ratio had better 
examine its instructional program carefully be- 
cause it is almost certainly under-staffed. 


Classroom salaries 


How about salary levels? According to the 
CEI figures (see page 101), the average 
salary for classroom teachers in the median 
district in the nation is $5,208. The Quality 
Quarter schools offer an extra $700 per teacher 
and the Top Tenth schools raise the ante by 
another $500. Of course in Region 6, a dis- 
trict paying at the national median level would 
be very attractive to teachers who wanted to 
remain in that area, while in Region 9, a dis- 
trict would have to be paying above the na- 
tional Quality Quarter level to be just average. 

How did classroom salaries do in the fight 
against inflation? As the chart on page 99 
shows, teacher salaries rose 5.7% from 1959 
to 1960, but inflation took 4.9% of that 
amount from every teacher. Instead of get- 
ting a salary increase of $277, the average 
teacher really took home an extra $39 during 
the last school year. 

Are things any brighter now? No. On the 
contrary, while the index of inflation moved 
up to 109.6 during the current year, the index 
of teachers’ salaries rose to only 107.7. In other 
words, teachers this year are actually taking 
home fewer real dollars than they were taking 
home two years ago. 


Other professional instructors 


How about the direct help given to teach- 
ers? This year, for the first time, information 
was gathered on the adequacy and salary 
of professional instructional personnel, other 
than classroom teachers. Included in this cate- 


gory are principals, assistant principals, super- ° 


visors of instruction, librarians, audio-visual 


experts and all others who aid directly in the 
teaching process but who do not ordinarily 
work in a classroom. 

As can be seen (page 98), the average dis- 
trict in the United States has 2.69 of these peo- 
ple for every 1,000 students. Ten percent of 
the districts value them so highly that they 
have assigned more than five persons for every 
1,000 students. 

The pay range offered these people varies 
widely, too. While the median districts offer 
$6,772 for instructional personnel other than 
classroom teachers, 10% of the nation’s 
schools pay average salaries above $9,500 to 
people taking these positions. 


Instructional supplies 


In this day of modern educational tech- 
niques, the best teacher in the world would 
be handicapped if she lacked teaching mate- 
rials. An experiment described to a class is ob- 
viously less effective than one a class can do 
itself. 

The median districts in the United States 
are spending $8.80 per pupil on teaching ma- 
terials during this school year. The Quality Quar- 
ter districts allocate $12.16 to this area, while 
the Top Tenth districts are spending $16.76 or 
more. (See page 97.) 

It is disturbing to note that Region 6, with 
the fewest, and most poorly paid, teachers, 
also ranks lowest in the amount of money 
spent to supply these teachers with instruc- 
tional materials. 

In terms of inflation, expenditures for teach- 
ing materials did very well. From 1959 to 
1960, the median district increased its spend- 
ing by 53 cents, to $8.19. This represented 
an increase of 6.5%, a good margin over the 
3% claimed by inflation. 

In the current year, spending for materials 
rose by another 61 cents, bringing the current 
index to 114.9. The Index of Educational In- 
flation went up to 105.4, meaning that of the 
$1.14 increase in spending for teaching ma- 
terials, close to two-thirds went for educational 
betterment. 


Secretaries and clerks 


The fourth major element in considering 
instructional and administrative costs is the use 
of clerical and secretarial aides. 

In terms of adequacy, the median district 
in the United States has 2.62 clerks for every 
1,000 students (see page 98). These clerks 
work under both administration and instruc- 
tion. 

In terms of salary (see opposite page), the 
clerks and secretaries in the median district 
in the United States can expect to earn an av- 
erage salary of $2,925. If they are lucky 
enough to work in Top Tenth districts, their 
earning power increases to $4,178. End 
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How well are we Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
paying professional _National $ 9,440 $11,227 $13,390 
administrators? HIGH REGION 9 10,780 9 12,991 2 15,000 

LOW REGION 6 7,000 6 8,400 6 9,840 

HIGH SIZE 1 11,185 2 13,473 1 14,681 

LOW SIZE 7 7,700 7 8,700 7 = 10,145 

TT 

How well are we Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
paying classroom National $5,208 $5,913 $6,471 
teachers? HIGH REGION 6,105 6,505 9 7,048 

LOW REGION 3,823 4,235 6 4,598 

HIGH SIZE | §,812 6,283 2 6,767 

LOW SIZE 7 = 4,750 7 5,500 7 5,967 

AT 

How well are we paying Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
other professional _ National $6,772 $8,090 $ 9,655 
instructional personnel? HIGH REGION 9 7,795 2 9,567 2 11,507 
LOW REGION 6 5,250 6 6,000 6 6772 

HIGH SIZE 1 8,117 1 8,990 3 10,614 

LOW SIZE 7 5,800 7 7,020 7 8,650 

How well are Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 

we paying National $2,925 $3,628 $4,178 

LOW REGION 2,260 6 2,769 3,360 

HIGH SIZE 1 3,501 1 (3,955 4,366 

, LOW SIZE 7 2,650 7 ~—-3,300 3,933 

orem a 
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STATISTICAL DATA—ADMINISTRATION AND INSTRUCTION 


How much are we spending per 
EPU for administration? 
To get this figure for your district, add all costs 


for central administration and divide the total by 
your Expenditure Pupil Units. 


Quality Top 

Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $12.70 $17.36 $24.18 
Region 
l 10.34 14.39 18.75 
2 16.51 20.99 27.58 
3 12.83 18.87 30.90 
t 12.50 17.03 23.37 
5 581 8.35 13.56 
6 6.39 9.23 12.81 
7 13.93 18.01 24.54 
8 13.20 7.88 24.18 
9) 14.44 19.26 23.96 
Size 
l 7.64 9.88 11.87 
2 10.21 12.59 16.86 
3 9.27 13.49 16.73 
+ 10.72 14.94 19.06 
5 11.44 15.55 22.09 
6 15.56 21.07 28.79 
7 20.09 26.16 34.05 





How much are we spending 
for professional administrators? 
To get this figure, total all salaries paid for 


professional members of the central administrative 
staff and divide by Expenditure Pupil Units. 


Quality Top 

Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $6.30 $946 $14.06 
Region 
1 5.23 8.25 10.04 
2 7.19 11.65 18.36 
3 6.63 10.30 15.86 
4 5.98 9.56 14.20 
5 2.55 4.10 6.70 
6 3.51 4.96 7.14 
7 6.50 10.78 15.33 
8 7.58 10.28 14.47 
9 6.83 10.81 13.43 
Size 
1 2.56 2.99 3.63 
2 3.11 4.12 5.41 
3 4.04 5.90 6.91 
+ 5.33 7Al 9.46 
5 5.99 8.10 11.80 
6 8.75 11.12 16.20 
7 12.77 15.83 20.89 





How much are we spending 
for administrative clerks? 


To get this figure for your district, add all the 
salaries paid for clerks and secretaries working 
for the central administration and divide by EPU’s. 


How much are we spending 
for classroom salaries? 


To get this figure for your district, total all ex. 
penditures for classroom teachers’ salaries and 
divide the result by your EPU’s. 


Quality Top Quality Top 
Average Quarter Tenth Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $4.10 $4.75 £$ 7.23 Nation $199 $229 $264 
Region Region 
l 3.38 4.58 5.88 ] 205 237 275 
2 4.44 6.11 8.74 2 245 at 308 
3 3.71 5.21 7.62 3 209 245 268 
4 oot 4.36 6.60 4 183 214 248 
5 1.77 2.49 3.92 5 147 180 212 
6 1.41 2.20 3.43 6 129 147 17] 
7 2.68 4.63 6.44 7 169 192 221 
8 3.63 5.08 7.04 S 203 227 255 
9 4.34 7.01 8.68 9 Pll | 229 262 
Size Size 
l 3.23 4.78 6.67 ] 203 228 250 
2 2.98 9.17 6.45 ps 201 239 275 
3 3.54 5.17 6.15 3 210 241 264 
4 3.09 4.53 6.14 4 201 239 271 
9) 2.99 4.07 5.81 5 1S4 224 247 
6 3.33 4.82 7.23 6 185 218 254 
7 4.14 6.39 8.21 7 184 218 269 





How much are we spending 
for instructional services? 


To get this figure for your district, total all ex- 
penditures for instruction and divide the result 
by your EPU’s. 





How much are we spending 
for principals, et al? 
To get this figure for your district, total all salo- 


ries for professional instructional personnel other 
than classroom teachers and divide by your EPU’s. 


Quality Top Quality Top 

Average Quarter Tenth Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $234 $277 $319 Nation $18.70 $25.92 $35.49 
Region Region 
l 256 287 315 1 19.92 31.05 43.3 
2 288 336 368 2 20.24 30.95 37.96 
3 242 296 328 3 16.34 25.18 34.43 
4 224 255 300 4 16.79 22.91 28.40 
ss 170 214 261 5 16.19 21.58 26.91 
6 149 171 202 6 12.76 19.16 23.22 
7 192 225 254 7 14.47 21.45 29.19 
8 244 273 307 8 20.11 25.80 34.87 
9 263 287 331 9 WAS 31.46 39.26 
Size Size 
1 254 289 307 1 23.22 30.66 36.03 
2 245 294 331 2 21.74 28.83 36.38 
3 252 295 334 3 23.09 31.61 39.26 
4 254 277 289 4 21.18 29.43 39.02 
5 218 “272 316 a 15.84 25.42 34.19 
6 212 256 302 6 13.15 19.81 26.12 
7 210 251 300 7 9.22 16.41 25.07 








REGION 1: Maine, New Hamp- 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut. 


New York, New 


shire, Vermont, 


Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 


REGION 6: Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi. 


Hy 





¢ REGION 2: 


Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

REGION 3: Ohio Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
REGION 4: Minnesota, lowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 
REGION 5: Delaware, Maryland, 
Dist. of Columbia, Virginia, West 


REGION 7: Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas. 


REGION 8: Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mex 
ico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada. 


REGION 9: Washington, Oregon, 
California, Alaska. 
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STATISTICAL DATA 








How much are we spending 
for instructional clerks? 


To get this figure for your district, total all sala- 
ries for instructional clerks and secretaries and 
divide the result by your EPU’s. 


Quality Top 

Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $ 3.50 $6.70 $10.16 
Region 
| 3.63 6.56 8.64 
9 5.92 8.97 11.96 
3 4.39 7.62 10.30 
4 2.97 5.23 7.71 
5 1.97 3.90 5.82 
6 85 2.18 4.20 
7 1.67 4.13 5.94 
g 3.62 5.67 797 
() 797 11.68 14.44 
Size 
| 7.52 9.87 12.24 
2 5.74 8.86 11.86 
} 5.78 8.52 12.70 
4 4.31 751 10.20 
5 2.95 5.09 8.11 
5 2.16 4,23 6.81 
7 00 3.71 6.24 





How much are we spending 
for teaching supplies? 


To get this figure for your district, add all costs 
for teaching supplies that are consumed in the 
learning process and divide the result by EPU’s. 


Quality Top 

Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $ 8.80 $12.16 $16.76 
Region 
l 8.41 12.38 17.35 
2 10.21 13.60 17.66 
3 8.62 12.54 16.42 
4 10.92 14.81 19.19 
5 4.12 6.42 10.69 
f) 3.61 5.16 7.92 
7 5.30 7.A9 9.57 
8 8.36 12.64 16.90 
P) 11.25 16.00 20.56 
Size 
l 420 9.28 13.46 
2 i220 11.49 16.13 
3 792 12.04 15.56 
4 8.97 12.83 17.69 
5 7.65 11.62 15.99 
i) 7.96 12.95 17.40 
7 8.06 13.43 16.89 





How many professional 
administrators have we? 


To get this figure, divide your total staffing pupil 
units (SPU‘s) by 1,000 and divide your total num- 
ber of professional administrators by the result. 


Quality Top 

Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation 65 1.12 1.90 
Region 
1 60 81 1.21 
2 76 1.27 2.05 
3 66 1.34 1.97 
+ 70 1.25 1.95 
5 ol 50 84 
6 AS 89 1.27 
4 S84 1.40 ZAg 
S $1 1.36 2.03 
9 69 1.14 1.80 
Size 
1 24 29 438 
2 230 9 9 
3 AO DO 70 
4 08 Jo 98 
5 66 97 1.30 
6 1.04 1.36 2.40 
7 1.73 2.19 3.17 





How many classroom teachers 
have we per 1,000 students? 


To get this figure, divide your total SPU’s by 
1,000 and divide your total number of classroom 
teachers by the result. 


Quality Top 

Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation 40.00 43.65 47.34 
Region 
1 41.27 45.05 48.30 
2 43.80 46.96 51.52 
3 40.21 43.05 47 42 
++ 41.08 43.69 46.94 
5 38.52 41.18 43.91 
6 35.30 38.55 42.15 
7 40.04 43.76 48 26 
8 41.14 44.33 46.88 
9 37.37 41.06 44.34 
Size 
l 38.72 40.83 43.02 
2 39.26 42.49 46.96 
3 39.89 43.05 46.87 
4 39.67 43.28 47.61 
5 39.92 43.27 46.27 
6 40.31 43.67 48.11 
7 41.02 45.55 52.37 





How many other professionals 
do we have in instruction? 


To get this figure, multiply the total number of 
instructional professionals, other than classroom 
teachers, and divide by your SPU’s. 


Quality Top 

Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation 2.69 3.85 5.08 
Region 
] 3.05 4.42 6.30 
2 2.66 3.79 5.72 
3 2.16 3.51 4.84 
4 2.58 3.49 4.36 
5 243 3.61 4.97 
6 2.38 3.82 4.97 
7 2.48 3.72 5.01 
8 2.76 3.90 5.18 
8) 3.04 4.21 5.69 
Size 
l 3.00 3.83 4.99 
2 3.08 4.03 5.01 
3 3.21 4.29 5.75 
4 3.18 4.36 5.72 
5 2.70 3.85 5.08 
6 2.06 3.16 4.54 
7 1.55 2.75 4.00 





How many secretaries and clerks 
do we have for 1,000 students? 
To get this figure, total all secretaries and clerks 


for administration and instruction and multiply 
by 1,000. Divide the result by your SPU’s. 


Quality Top 

Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation 2.62 3.66 4.67 
Region 
] 2.78 3.42 4.42 
2 3.34 4.44 5.29 
3 3.00 3.86 4.69 
4 2.62 3.33 4.07 
5 1.78 2.58 3.54 
6 1.16 1.9] 2.29 
7 2.26 3.04 3.99 
8 2.62 3.83 4.26 
9 3.63 4.39 5.59 
Size 
] 3.51 3.99 4.84 
2 3.09 4.10 4.98 
3 3.18 4.22 5.13 
4 2.84 3.71 4.77 
5 2.20 3.22 4.22 
6 2.37 3.15 3.90 
7 2.08 3.37 4.36 ° 


WHAT IS OUR DISTRICT SIZE? 


1-Over 25,000 5—1,201-3,000 
2~12,001-25,000 6—601-1,200 
3~6,001-12,000 7—300-600 


4—3,001-6,000 


For help in using these charts, 


see article starting on page 82. 
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STATISTICAL DATA—ADMINISTRATION AND INSTRUCTION 
SS A PMNS 


What percentage of NCE 
goes for administration? 


To get this figure for your district, divide the total 
expenditures for administration by your net cur- 
rent expenditures. 


Quality Top 

Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation 4.18% 5.53% 8.04% 
Region 
1 3.46 4.27 5.12 
2 3.79 5.53 7.22 
3 3.98 6.31 9.16 
4 4.12 5.73 8.18 
5 2.59 3.66 4.75 
6 3.63 5.42 6.42 
7 5.50 7.75 9.98 
8 4.08 5.18 7.29 
9 4.14 5.24 6.58 
Size 
1 2.53 2.77 3.32 
2 2.45 3.28 4.19 
3 2.93 3.75 4.64 
4 3.38 4.33 5.66 
5 3.94 4.72 6.22 
6 5.29 6.63 8.98 
7 6.96 8.75 11.30 





What percentage of NCE 
goes for instruction? 
To get this figure for your district, divide your to- 


tal expenditures for instruction by your net cur- 
rent expenditures. 


Quality Top 

Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation 76.89% 80.02% 83.38% 
Region 
1 78.83 80.51 82.34 
2 70.46 74.64 77.22 
3 74.25 77.90 79.68 
4 74.20 77.13 78.83 
5 82.33 84.28 85.95 
6 81.74 85.95 87.73 
7 79.82 82.42 84.28 
8 75.64 77.75 79.67 
9 74.60 76.84 78.51 
Size 
1 76.85 79.68 82.76 
2 77.90 80.56 83.73 
3 78.34 82.20 85.79 
4 78.25 $1.44 84.93 
5 76.77 80.13 84.44 
6 75.18 78.43 $1.32 
7 72.03 76.57 79.42 





What percentage of NCE goes 
for administrators’ salaries? 


To get this figure for your district, divide total 
expenditures for professional members of the ad- 
ministrative staff by net current expenditures. 


Quality Top Quality Top 

Average Quarter Tenth Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation 2.07% 3.04% 5.01% Nation 65.44% 68.19% 72.98% 
Region Region 
] 1.70 2.35 3.02 ] 64.98 68.02 71.80 
2 1.76 3.03 4.50 2 59.34 62.88 66.60 
3 2.02 3.40 5.55 3 63.52 66.71 69.60 
4 1.93 3.09 5.30 4 61.86 65.10 67.40 
5 1.15 1.96 2.69 5 70.10 73.99 7747 
6 1.93 2.84 4.23 6 70.71 75.89 $1.24 
7 271 4.47 6.88 7 69.03 72.68 76.55 
8 2.15 3,02 4.96 8 63.30 66.20 68.94 
9 2.15 3.04 4.05 9 60.54 62.95 , 65.45 
Size Size 
] 76 94 1.11 ] 62.72 65.30 69.93 
2 1.01 1.25 1.55 2 62.76 66.41 70.94 
3 1.20 1.62 2.03 3 65.50 69.75 73.59 
4 1.68 2.14 2.69 + 64.75 69.34 74.29 
5 2.07 2.63 3.39 a 64.42 68.75 74,42 
6 3.02 3.80 5.30 6 64.90 67.90 72.99 
7 4.21 5.81 7.31 7 63.29 67.54 72.64 | 





What percentage of NCE 
goes for clerks’ salaries? 
To get this figure, total all salaries for clerks and 


secretaries under instruction and administration 
and divide the result by net current expenditures. 


What percentage of NCE 
goes for teachers’ salaries? 


To get this figure for your district, divide all salg. 
ries for regular classroom teachers by net current 
expenditures. 





What percentage of NCE 
goes for other instructors? 
To get this figure, total all salaries to professional 


instructional personnel other than classroom teach- 
ers and divide by net current expenditures. 


Quality Top Quality Top 

Average Quarter Tenth Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation 2.50% 3.14% 4.06% Nation 6.16% 8.09% 9.86% 
Region Region 
] 2.25 2.88 3.46 l 6.83 8.91 11.04 
2 2.55 3.13 3.77 2 4.94 6.75 8.21 
MS 2.62 3.34 3.96 3 5.06 6.42 8.35 
a 2.15 2.72 3.39 + 5.50 6.95 8.21 
5 1.90 2.43 3.31 5 7.03 9.17 11.70 
6 1.58 2.16 2.72 6 6.37 8.94 11.18 
7 2.24 2.94 3.99 7 6.01 8.19 9.77 
8 2.19 3.12 3.77 8 6.00 8.22 9) 64 
9 3.48 4.94 6.16 9 7.11 8.79 10.38 
Size Size 
] 3.45 4.16 4.52 ] 7.16 8.54 10.38 
2 2.72 3.79 5.38 2 132 8.77 10.23 
3 2.67 3.58 4.84 3 7.45 8.91 10.47 
+ 2.16 3.10 3.96 + 6.75 8.57 10.93 
5 2.11 2.73 3.48 5 6.03 8.01 10.34 
6 2.07 2.78 3.30 6 4.7 6.53 841 
7 1.99 2.85 3.95 7 3.33 5.57 7.88 











as 


, 


REGION 1: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut. 
REGION 2: New York, 
Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

REGION 3: Ohio Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Wiscon#in. 

REGION 4: Minnesota, lowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 

REGION 5: Delaware, Maryland, 
Dist. of Columbia, Virginia, West 


New 


Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 
REGION 6: Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi. 

REGION 7: Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas. 

REGION 8: Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mex 
ico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada. 


REGION 9: Washington, Oregom 
California, Alaska. 
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STATISTICAL DATA 








How well are we paying 
professional administrators? 
To get this figure, total all salaries paid to pro- 


fessional administrators or full-time equivalents, 
and divide by the number of persons involved. 


How well are we paying 
principals, et al? 


To get this figure, total all salaries for profes- 
sional instructional personnel other than classroom 
teachers and divide by the number of persons. 


How well are we paying 
clerks and secretaries? 


To get this figure, total salaries of all clerks and 
secretaries for administration and instruction and 
divide by the total number of persons. 


Cea 


Quality Top 

Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $9,440 $11,227 $13,390 
Region 
9,520. 11,063 13,000 
9 10,500 12,800 15,000 
3 10,000 11,950 13,540 
4 9 000 10,800 12,500 
5 9 000 10,331 12,380 
6 7,000 8,400 9 840 
7 8,659 10,129 11,776 
§ 9,250 10,500 11,628 
) 10,780 12,991 14,537 
Size 
l 11,185 13,427 14,681 
2 11,033 13,473 14,582 
3 10,331 12,500 14,409 
4 10,000 12,000 14,166 
5 9 300 10,800 12,000 
6 8,964 10,100 11,500 
7 7,700 8,700 10,145 


Quality Top 

Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $6,772 $8,090 $9,655 
Region 
I 6,666 8,000 9,571 
2 7,783 9,567 11,507 
3 7,372 8,635 9,322 
4 6,514 7,789 9,057 
5 6,000 7,024 8,583 
6 5,250 6,000 6,772 
7 6,000 7,039 8,564 
8 6,998 7,786 8.734 
2 7,795 9,104 10,154 
Size 
8,117 8.990 9,794 
2 7,477 8,717 9 874 
3 7,492 8832 10,614 
4 6,362 7711 10,154 
5 6,675 7,882 9,310 
6 6,250 7,616 9,000 
7 5,800 7,020 8,650 


Quality Top 

Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $2,925 $3,628 $4,178 
Region 
1 2.966 3,436 3,815 
2 3,437 3,975 4,600 
3 3,075 3,697 4,314 
4 2,422 3,125 3,600 
5 2,727 3,296 3,802 
6 2260 2769 3,360 
7 2.540 3,171 3,600 
8 3,003 3,501 3,924 
9 3,596 4200 4,650 
Size 
l 3,501 3,955 4,334 
2 3,081 3,687 4,178 
3 3,190 3,835 4,366 
4 3,000 3,504 4,232 
5 2.844 3,500 4,014 
6 2,736 3425 3,933 
7 2,650 3,300 3,997 





How well are we paying 
classroom teachers? 
To get this figure, total all salaries for classroom 


teachers and divide the result by the total num- 
ber of teachers or full-time equivalents. 





How well are we paying 
all instructional personnel? 
To get this figure, total all salaries paid to in- 


structional personnel, including classroom teachers, 
and divide by the number of persons. 





Quality Top 

Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $5,208 $5,913 $6,471 
Region 
l 5,236 5,804 6,271 
2 6,009 6,362 6,845 
3 5,014 6,191 6,614 
4 4,881 5,488 6,175 
5 4,055 4,694 5,536 
6 3,823 4,235 4,598 
7 4,471 4947 5,227 
8 5,256 5,656 6,015 
9 6,105 6,505 7,048 
Size 
l 5,812 6,283 6,467 
2 5,488 6,228 6,767 
3 5,645 6,231 6,711 
4 5,375 6,080 6,618 
5 5,009 5,696 6,318 
6 4,997 5,536 6,068 
7 4,750 5,500 5,967 





Quality Top 

Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $5,289 $6,024 $6,648 
Region 
1 5,422 5,942 6,414 
2 6,107 6,547 6,962 
3 5,686 6,318 6,733 
4 4.930 5,536 6,303 
5 4,156 4,876 5,805 
6 3,936 4,304 4,736 
7 4,517 5,077 5,387 
8 5,320 5,797 6,163 
9 6,208 6,659 7,305 
Size 
| 6,009 6,449 6,708 
3 5,718 6,428 6,885 
3 5,810 6,399 6,836 
4 5,443 6,192 6,760 
5 5,116 5,704 6,528 
6 5,046 5,650 6,120 
7 4,825 5,549 5,986 








Expenditure pupil units: Multi- 
ply your secondary ADA by 1.3 and 
add the result to your elementary 
ADA. If your secondary enrollment 
is less than 695 or your elementary 
enrollment is less than 316, see cor- 
rection factors on page 84. 


Staffing pupil units: Multiply 
your secondary ADA by 1.1 and 
add the result to your elementary 
ADA. If your secondary enrollment 
is less than 695 or your elementary 
enrollment is less than 316, see cor- 
rection factors on page 84. 


WHAT IS OUR DISTRICT SIZE? 


1—Over 25,000 
2—12,001-25,000 
3—6,001-12,000 
4—3,001-6,000 


5—1,201-3,000 
6—601-1,200 
7—300-600 


For help in using these charts, 


see article starting on page 82. 
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= # pw Expenditures for debt service and capi- 
tal outlay (school housing) have risen faster 
than inflation during the past two years. 

In 1959 (see below), the median district in 
the United States spent $41.40 per expenditure 
pupil unit on debt service and capital outlay. 
By 1960 this figure had risen 5.8% to $43.80. 
This year it stands at $45.87 per pupil, an in- 
crease of 10.8% over 1959, the base year for 
this study. 

Inflation rose considerably more slowly. Ac- 
cording to the Index of Educational Inflation, 
only 3.1% of the increase over the two-year 
period can be attributed to inflation. 


The importance of debt 


Many people feel that debt is something pru- 
dent men avoid. But few taxpayers expect to 
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-~How much should you spend on 
debt service and capital outlay? 


il | In this article, the problems of debt service and capital outlay—and 
| | their effect upon current expenditures—are examined in detail. An ef- 
ate fort is made to discover when a district’s building burden begins to af- 
it | fect its ability to provide a quality educational program. 


lay down the full amount in cash when they 
purchase a house or a major piece of equip- 
ment, such as a washing machine. Instead they 
buy on installments. 

Schools have the same problem. Few dis- 
tricts can raise $5 million in a single year to 
build a new high school. But spread over a pe- 
riod of years, it is feasible to raise this amount. 
So the district goes into debt. 

Actually, studies made over the past several 
decades tend to show that there is a strong posi- 
tive correlation between the amount of a dis- 
trict’s debt and the quality of its schools. The 
reason for this is fairly obvious. Districts that 
have gone into debt have recognized the need 
for better schools and better equipment. They 
have gone into debt to insure that there will be 
no overcrowding, no use of outmoded, ill- 
equipped buildings. 


Point of no return 


But this correlation can be carried too far. 
There is a point of no return where the district’s 
debt becomes so large that it is too great a bur- 
den. Studies conducted by Dr. Paul Mort at Co- 
lumbia University show that in most school dis- 
tricts, this point is reached when debt service 
and capital outlay payments reach or exceed 
25% of the district’s net current expenditures. 
At that point, Mort found, most districts be- 
gin siphoning funds from current expenditures 
in order to pay off their debt. 

Here is how this would work in practice. If 
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How much are Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
we paying for —_ National $ 9.39 $17.10 $32.48 
capital outlay? HIGH REGION & 14.88 8 25.57 3 49.82 
LOW REGION 1 «3.14 1 6.46 a 11.65 
HIGH SIZE 6 9.50 6 20.28 1 44.01 
LOW SIZE 5 591 5 14.39 5 26.52 
SoU OS aaa 
How much are Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
we paying for National $36.48 $56.00 $81.21 
total debt service? HIGH REGION 2 56.98 2 86.19 1 115.86 
LOW REGION 6 12.94 6 25.11 6 38.95 
HIGH SIZE 3 38.95 3 62.26 4 89.73 
LOW SIZE 7 26.48 7 43.90 1 61.31 
How much interest Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
are we paying National $10.37 $18.64 $29.49 
on debt service? HIGH REGION 2 15.72 2 34.00 2 44.18 
LOW REGION 6 1.45 6 5.61 6 8.54 
HIGH SIZE 2 11.59 3 22.31 4 37.25 
LOW SIZE 7 6.26 7 12.98 7 19.42 
deel 
Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
What percentage above ° y P 

NCE goes for debt _ National 15.11% 21.88% 29.61% 
° e HIGH REGION 3 19.80 3 24.43 3 33.18 

service and capital 
LOW REGION 5 10.14 5 18.16 9 23.67 

outlay? 
HIGH SIZE 3 16.78 4 23.18 6 32.82 
LOW SIZE 7 13.73 | 7 19.93 1 (24.24 
caseieemanaeres seemed 
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How much are we spending 
for capital outlay? 
To get this figure for your district, total all ex- 


penditures for capital outlay and divide the result 
by your expenditure pupil units. 


Quality Top 

Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $ 9.39 $17.10 $32.48 
Region 
l 3.14 6.46 11.65 
2 8.39 15.60 25.72 
3 11.46 23.10 49.82 
4 13.62 21.57 35.82 
5 5.73 14.09 30.11 
6 6.92 12.90 20.69 
7 aa 10.57 20.97 
S 14.88 25.54 39.98 
i) 10.32 18.86 36.24 
Size 
l 8.88 17.90 44.01 
3 9.16 17.07 42.22 
3 8.50 15.69 39.52 
4 9.05 18.62 30.86 
5 5.91 14.39 26.52 
6 9.50 20.28 35.81 
7 8.99 16.35 34.00 





How much are we spending 
for debt service? 
To get this figure for your district, add up all 


debt service payments made this year and divide 
the total by your expenditure pupil units. 


Quality Top 

Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $36.48 $56.00 $81.21 
Region 
l 53.02 70.26 115.86 
2 56.98 86.19 104.25 
3 44.62 68.89 88.24 
t 31.10 37.84 47.98 
5 13.87 26.43 43.06 
6 12.94 25.11 38.95 
7 28.66 44.69 63.94 
8 33.82 40.18 55.04 
9 31.36 50.22 74.70 
Size 
1 32.76 51.94 61.31 
2 35.61 50.75 75.56 
3 38.95 62.26 84.63 
4 37.50 61.12 89.73 
5 27.30 58.45 83.58 
6 28.05 53.87 85.21 
7 26.48 3.90 69.69 








STATISTICAL DATA 


How much are we spending 
for debt service principal? 
To get this figure for your district, total only the 


—— on your debt being paid off this year 
and divide the result by expenditure pupil units. 


Quality Top Quality Top 

Average Quarter Tenth Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $22.93 $34.82 $51.34 Nation 15.11% 21.88% 29.61% 
Region Region 
l 29.02 50.00 $3.67 ] 15.00 23.18 31.80 
2 34.06 50.05 63.74 2 15.94 22.88 27.49 
3 26.73 41.01 59.35 3 19.80 24.43 33.18 
4 20.43 28.38 35.23 4 15.31 21.01 29.47 
5 8.32 17.66 33.68 5 10.14 18.16 25.80 
6 5.52 10.61 23.15 6 12.35 19.47 26.3 
7 17.28 25.99 39.46 7 15.81 21.83 29.77 
8 24.09 39.71 55.15 8 17.45 22.35 29 64 
9 17.45 32.30 45.66 9 12.15 19.37 23.67 
Size Size 
] 21.24 33.438 44.44 ] 16.58 21.58 24.24 
2 21.27 33.68 50.58 2 15.70 20.43 26.65 
3 12.26 40.75 55.06 3 16.78 23.08 30.25 
4 23.15 39.09 59.82 4 15.88 23.18 30.42 
5 16.62 34.37 55.86 3 14.11 21.83 29 76 
6 17.79 33.34 51.45 6 15.14 22.67 32.82 
7 17.15 30.55 51.19 7 13.73 19.93 25.52 | 





How much are we spending 
for debt service interest? 
To get this figure, deduct the amount of principal 


being paid off this year from total debt service 
payments and divide the remainder by your EPU’s. 


Quality = Top 2—12,001-25,000 

Average Quarter Tenth $~4000.19.000 
Nation $10.37 $18.64 $29.49 4—3,001-6,000 
Region 5—1,201-3,000 
1 9 04 21.90 36.99 6—601-1,200 
15.72 34.00 44.18 7—300-600 
3 13.56 24.97 34.90 
4 10.36 19.50 29.91 
5 3.20 8.39 17.07 
6 1.45 5.61 8.54 
7 9.66 16.55 28.79 
8 8.90 ia 22.09 
4) 8.96 14.97 23.84 
Size 
1 9.93 17.21 23.26 For help in using these 
2 11.59 18.90 27 37 7 
3 1060 2231 33.08 charts, see article 
f 11.35 21.24 37.25 . 
5 737 19.19 34.06 starting on page 82. 
6 7.60 16.34 34.83 
7 6.26 12.98 19.42 





What percentage goes for 
debt service, capital outlay? 


To get this figure, total debt service and Capital 
outlay payments and divide the result by your ne} 
current expenditures. 





WHAT IS OUR DISTRICT SIZE? 
1—Over 25,000 





REGION 1: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut. 
REGION 2: New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

REGION 3: Ohio Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
REGION 4: Minnesota, lowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 
REGION 5: Delaware, Maryland, 
Dist. of Columbia, Virginia, West 


Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 


REGION 6: Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi. 


REGION 7: Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas. 

REGION 8: Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mex 
ico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada. 


REGION 9: Washington, Oregon, 
California, Alaska. 
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a district is spending close to the median of 
$304 per expenditure pupil unit for net current 
expenditures, its debt service payments and 
capital outlay combined ordinarily should not 
exceed $76 per pupil. If they do, the likelihood 
is that the district is now, or will soon be, tak- 
ing money from the current educational pro- 
gram to meet its debt obligations. 

Of course this point will be reached at differ- 
ent times in different communities. Another dis- 
trict might be spending only $10 per pupil on 
debt service and $200 on current expenses and 
still find it impossible to substantially raise its 
income for capital outlay and debt service with- 
out taking money from current expenditures. 
Another district, probably a wealthier one, 
might meet this point of resistance when its 
debt service payments totaled 30% of current 
expenditures. 

The question, then, becomes one not so much 
of “should we go into debt?” but “how much 
debt can we allow ourselves to assume?” 


How much debt? 


According to the CEI figures (see page 107), 
in the median district in the United States debt 
service and capital outlay payments equal 
15.1% of net current expenditures. Applying 
Mort’s formula, it would appear that these dis- 
tricts are in no danger of allowing debt payments 
to detract from the current school program. 

One out of four districts in the United States 
is spending $21.83 on debt service and capital 
outlay for every $100 being expended on the 
current program. Some of these districts, at 
least, are approaching the danger point. 

Ten percent of the nation’s districts are in 
trouble. These districts have allocated $29.61 
or more for debt service and capital outlay for 
every $100 they have earmarked for education. 
Districts in this position should examine their 
expenditures very carefully to be sure that they 
are not allowing their building program to tear 
down the quality of the education they are pro- 
viding. 


How much money? 


The median district in the United States is 
spending $45.87 on debt service and capital out- 
lay. Breaking this into its two components (see 
charts, page 107), $36.48 is for debt service 
and $9.39 for capital outlay. 

In terms of capital outlay alone, one quarter 
of the districts are spending $17.10 and 10% 
devote at least $32.48 to this item. 

The median districts in Region 8 are spend- 
ing $14.88 on capital outlay, more than four 
times as much as median districts in Region 1. 
This could be an indication that Region 1 dis- 
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tricts are not spending enough money to equip 
their schools properly. Or it could be a sign 
that building—and equipping—schools in the 
East is less of a problem than in the fast-grow- 
ing western states. 


Debt service payments 


The median district in the United States is 
spending $36.48 per pupil for debt service this 
year. One of four districts is spending at least 
$56.00, while 10% of the schools have debt 
service payments totaling more than $81.21 per 
pupil. 

Median districts in Region 2 are spending 
the most for debt service payments, with Re- 
gion 1 not far behind. Region 6 districts are 
spending the least. 

Comparing this with the burden of debt is 
interesting. (Debt service, in general, accounts 
for 75% of the total of debt service and capital 
outlay.) Although they are spending much more 
on school housing than districts in other re- 
gions, those in Region 2 are not carrying an 
extraordinary burden. They have more money 
than do districts in other regions, and they seem 
to be expending it wisely. (Region 1 districts, 
spending so much less than the others on capi- 
tal outlay, appear to be placing some of these 
payments under debt service. ) 

Payments for debt service can be further 
broken down. As the chart on page 107 shows, 
the median district in the United States spends 
$10.37 per pupil in interest charges on its debt. 
About $22.93 goes towards paying off the prin- 
cipal. The remainder is eaten up by various 
service charges. 

Interest costs are determined by a number 
of factors, including, of course, the amount of 
money being borrowed. The type of bond issued, 
the rating of the particular district, conditions 
in the bond market when the bonds are issued 
and the debt leeway available to the district, 
are all a part of determining interest charges. 

These charges can be of extreme importance 
to your district. As has been pointed out (See 
“Are you getting the best rate for your bonds?” 
SM May ’59), keeping these factors in mind 
when issuing your bonds can save your district 
enough to build several extra classrooms. 

And, since the burden of a district’s debt af- 
fects the interest rates it must pay, it is apparent 
that districts which greatly exceed the national 
medians for debt service and capital outlay may 
find themselves in a serious cost spiral. 

Since these districts are also often the ones 
that find debt service payments eating into their 
current expenditures, it would appear, from the 
CEI data, that some new sources of school 
housing income are going to have to be pro- 
vided to help them. End 
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How much should you spend on 
maintenance and operation? 


The physical condition of a school building affects the educational pro- 
gram. But high expenditures for maintenance and operation often can 
reflect an old plant rather than a thorough job. Here is a close look at— 
and analysis of—school plant care. 


= ws ws Expenditures for plant operation have 
risen 14.9% during the past two years (see be- 
low). In 1959 the median district in the United 
States was spending $27.94 per pupil for opera- 
tions. This figure rose 6.6% to $29.78 in 1960 
and to $32.10 during the current year. 

Of course, here too, inflation has taken its 
toll. But the effect of inflation on plant opera- 
tions was comparatively small, amounting to 
only 1% in 1960 and 3% during the current 
year. So it is safe to say that expenditures for 
plant operation have risen sharply during the 
past two years—most of it going to educational 
betterment. 

How about maintenance? Since 1959, the 
cost of maintaining our schools, in median dis- 
tricts, has risen from $9.79 to $11.60. This is an 
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overall increase of 18.5%. (See chart below.) 

During that same period, the Index of Edu- 
cational Inflation rose 10.5%, so actual ex- 
penditures for maintenance rose 8% over the 
two years. 

Operation and maintenance are two-edged 
swords. Any district that spends too little for 
these vital services is faced with the prospect 
of deteriorating buildings, a poor teaching sit- 
uation and lowered morale. 

On the other hand, when a district spends 
too much of its funds on these two areas, direct 
expenditures for instruction must suffer. These, 
then, are areas where it is probably better to 
be average than it is to be in the Quality Quar- 
ter or Top Tenth. (Unless, of course, your dis- 
trict’s total expenditures are so high that with- 
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How much are 
we spending for 


maintenance? 
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National 
HIGH REGION 


LOW REGION 


HIGH SIZE 


LOW SIZE 


Average 
$11.60 

9 13.45 
6 4.68 
1-15.48 
6 8.60 











How much are Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 

we spending for _National $32.10 $38.59 $47.36 

operations? HIGH REGION 2 39.77 2 47.36 2 57.53 

LOW REGION 6 13.74 6 16.95 6 21.89 

HIGH SIZE 1 34.23 3 41.02 3 53.26 

LOW SIZE 6 27.28 6 35.24 6 43.70 

How much are Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 

we spending National $5.45 $6.87 $ 9.02 

for heat? HIGH REGION 1 7.04 1 8.83 3 10.59 

wy LOW REGION 7 2.07 7 2.45 7 3.17 
ZAM oh) 

Jon 
SIII|— 

y(7°F HIGH SIZE 7 6.13 7 8.06 6 10.26 

LOW SIZE 1 3.71 1 = 5.45 1 6.45 

How much are Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 

we spending for National $5.85 $7.10 $ 9.09 

utilities other HIGH REGION 3 (691 3 8.58 3 10.39 

a LOW REGION 6 3.12 6 4.10 6 511 

HIGH SIZE 2 5.92 3 7.60 4 981 

LOW SIZE 5 5.01 1 6.30 1 7.55 
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Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
$15.17 $21.24 
3 20.39 2 28.99 
6 7.12 6 9.37 
1 19.04 2 25.83 
6 13.40 4 19.23 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 








How much are 
we spending 
for operational 


salaries? 








How much are 
we spending 
for maintenance 


salaries? 





How well 
are we paying 


custodians? 





How many 
custodians do we 
have for 1,000 


students? 








Average 
National $17.00 
HIGH REGION 2 22.25 
LOW REGION 6 5.33 
HIGH SIZE 1 (23.41 
LOW SIZE 7 13.62 

Average 
National $3.40 
HIGH REGION 9 6.05 
LOW REGION 1 28 
HIGH SIZE 7.36 
LOW SIZE 7 0 


National 
HIGH REGION 


LOW REGION 


HIGH SIZE 
LOW SIZE 


National 
HIGH REGION 


LOW REGION 


HIGH SIZE 
LOW SIZE 


Average 
$3,588 
9 4,640 
6 =:1,996 
2 4,040 
6 3,316 


Average 
5.72 
6.73 
6 372 
1 7.99 
6 476 
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Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
$22.15 $29.95 

2 29.69 3 34.5) 

6 7.67 6 11.13 

1 (29.81 2 3451 

6 17.94 6 225 
Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
$5.75 $ 8.8) 

9 8.31 9 12.86 

6 2.57 6 3.88 

1 = 9.89 1 1270 

6 3.30 6 58 
Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
$4,385 $5,027 

9 5,117 9 5,672 

6 2,588 6 3,000 

2 = 4,843 3 5AM 

6 4,023 6 478 
Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
7.35 9.00 

8.18 9.66 

5.17 651 

1 9.16 11.08 

6 6.51 8.16 
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out overbalancing the budget you can elect to 
spend large amounts for operation and main- 
tenance. ) 


Per pupil expenditures 


Studies made over a period of years have 
tended to show that expenditures for plant op- 
eration are a good indicator of school quality. 
It was found that as operational costs rose, it 
could be assumed in most instances that school 
quality was also rising. 

The median district in the nation is spending 
$32.10 for operation during the current year 
(see page 111). This amounts to 10.5% of the 
net current operating budget. This percentage 
is comparatively steady for the Quality Quarter 
and Top Tenth districts, as well as by region 
and district size (see pages 114 and 115 for full 
figures). 

Twenty-five percent of the nation’s districts 
are spending $38.59 and 10% are spending 
$47.36 for plant operation. So long as these 
districts are not allowing this amount to over- 
balance the rest of their budget, it can be as- 
sumed that they are enhancing the quality of 
the education they are offering. 

Costs for operation have been further bro- 
ken down to provide figures (see page 111) 
on expenditures for heating the buildings (as 
expected, the northern regions spend more 
than those in the south) and utilities other 
than heat. 


How much for maintenance? 


Maintenance costs, on the other hand, are 
not a good indicator of the quality of a dis- 
trict’s educational program. In the first place, 
maintenance can be too easily affected by mat- 
ters over which the schools have no control— 
unusually rainy seasons, for example. More 
important, many districts tend to cut down on 
their maintenance budgets when they are 
tight for money. These districts may show up 
very low on maintenance for one, two or even 
five years. This does not mean they are doing a 
good job of educating—only that they are short 
on cash. 

But this is obviously false economy. Sooner 
or later they are going to have to make all the 
repairs they have been putting off. So for one 
or two years their maintenance costs are sud- 
denly high. But again, this tells nothing about 
the quality of their education. All it tells is that 
time has finally caught up with them and they 
are making repairs that should have been budg- 
eted for over a period of years. 

The median district in the United States is 
spending $11.60 per pupil for maintenance 
(see page 111). This reptesents 3.35% of the 
median district’s budget. Ten percent of the 
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schools spend better than 6% of their budgets 
on maintenance alone. (For full figures, see 
page 115). 


How are custodians paid? 


The role of the school custodian has under- 
gone a major change in the last decade or so. 
No longer is he a mere janitor who pushes a 
broom over the floors each night and occasion- 
ally washes and waxes the floors. 

Instead, he has become an engineer, the 
operator of expensive and intricate machinery 
which plays a major part in keeping the school 
operating properly. 

Despite evidence pointing to the importance 
of custodians, these workers, on the average, 
have suffered a decline in income in the two 
years of the CEI study. 

While median salaries have increased from 
$3,443 in 1959 to $3,588 during the current 
year, the Index of Educational Inflation indi- 
cates they should have risen to $3,605 to keep 
pace with the cost of living. Custodial salaries 
must have increased by 4.7% over the past 
two years in order to have kept up with in- 
flation. 

While $3,588 is the average salary being 
paid to custodians in median districts, there are 
great discrepancies in custodial pay. For exam- 
ple, in Region 6, full-time employees in me- 
dian districts are receiving only $1,996 annu- 
ally. In Regions 2 and 9, virtually every dis- 
trict reporting placed its average salaries above 
that figure. Actually 90% of the districts in 
Region 9 reported that annual salaries to cus- 
todians exceeded the national median. 

Certainly these districts value their custodi- 
ans much more highly than do those in Region 
6. It is likely that in the latter districts, the 
custodian has not yet emerged from his days as 
a broom pusher. 


How many custodians? 


The median district in the United States has 
5.72 custodians for every 1,000 students. Be- 
cause custodians are so often called upon to 
perform both maintenance and operational 
functions, they have been combined into one 
grouping to provide this figure. 

The Quality Quarter districts (and this is 
probably closely related to quality), hire 7.35 
custodians for 1,000 students, while the Top 
Tenth hire 9.00. Interestingly, aside from Re- 
gion 6, among the median districts there is lit- 
tle variation in the number of custodians hired. 
Looking at the figures in terms of district size, 
the variation is considerably greater. It is some- 
what surprising to.see that in this category, the 
large districts actually staff more heavily per 
pupil than do the smaller ones. End 
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STATISTICAL DATA—MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 
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How much are we spending 
for operation? 


To get this figure for your district, total all ex- 


* penditures for operation and divide the result by 


your expenditure pupil units. 


Quality Top 


Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $32.10 $38.59 $47.36 
Region 
1 32.76 39.12 45.31 
2 39.77 47.36 57.53 
3 30.05 33.33 37.40 
4 32.00 36.79 46.22 
5 16.48 21.66 32.90 
6 13.74 16.95 21.89 
7 17.49 22.63 30.06 
8 29.76 34.74 40.17 
9 35.24 40.63 46.94 
Size 
34.23 40.21 43.85 
2 30.88 40.35 52.80 
3 33.73 41.02 53.26 
4 30.44 39.08 47.94 
5 28.76 36.54 45.55 
6 27.28 35.24 43.70 
7 29.01 37.23 45.76 





What percentage of NCE 

goes for plant operation? 

To get this figure for og district, divide the 
y 


total cost for operation your net current op- 
erating expenditures. 


Quality Top 


Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation 10.55% 11.09% 12.51% 
Region 
1 10.58 11.76 12.82 
2 9.63 10.13 11.54 
3 11.34 12.83 13.75 
4 10.19 11.53 12.73 
5 7.80 9.32 10.35 
6 7.35 8.38 10.14 
7 7.56 8.85 10.04 
8 9.16 10.37 11.57 
9 10.17 11.29 12.17 
Size 
1 10.58 11.27 12.22 
2 9.76 11.00 12.67 
3 9.61 10.97 12.71 
4 9.18 10.50 12.00 
5 9.37 10.77 12.63 
6 9.39 11.11 12.13 
7 9.86 11.33 13.03 





How much are we spending 


for heat? 


To get this figure for your district, divide the 


total cost for heating your schools by your ex- 


penditure pupil units. 


Nation 
Region 
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7.04 
6.61 
6.88 
5.99 
3.60 
2.83 
2.07 
4.56 
3.95 


Quality Top 
Average Quarter 
$ 5.45 


Tenth 
$ 6.87 $ 9.02 Nation 
Region 
8.83 10.34 1 
7.96 10.08 2 
8.74 10.59 3 
7.55 8.94 4 
4.78 5.85 5 
3.76 4.51 6 
2.45 3.17 7 
5.71 7.89 8 
5.76 8.21 9 
Size 
5.45 6.45 1 
5.62 6.84 2 
6.20 7.76 3 
6.78 8.99 4 
7.22 9.08 5 
7.70 10.26 6 
8.06 10.10 7 





How much are we spending 
for other utilities? 


To get this figure for your district, total expendi- 
tures for all utilities except heat and divide the 
result by your expenditure pupil units. 
Quality Top 
Average Quarter 
$ 7.10 


Nation 
Region 
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$ 5.85 


5.69 
6.46 
6.91 
5.53 
4.00 
3.12 
4.37 
5.11 
6.17 


5.16 
5.92 
5.80 
5.48 
5.01 
5.16 
5.20 


What percentage of NCE 
goes for heat and utilities? 
To get this figure, add the amount spent for heat 


to the amount spent for all other utilities and 
divide the total by your net current expenditures, 


Quality Top 


Average Quarter Tenth 
3.72% 4.21% 5.22% 
4.51 5.21 6.15 
3.19 3.82 4.48 
4.12 4.97 5.70 
3.70 4.54 5.49 
3.30 3.98 5.03 
3.42 4.20 5.14 
2.78 3.27 4.15 
3.21 3.88 4.44 
2.91 3.65 451 
2.60 3.31 3.70 
3.13 3.70 4.14 
3.13 3.81 4.51 
3.34 3.93 4.78 
3.51 4.51 5.47 
3.73 4.65 5.37 
4.00 5.10 5.81 





Tenth 
$ 9.09 Nation 
Region 
791 9.67 1 
7.97 9.71 2 
8.58 10.38 3 
6.86 8.51 4 
4.84 6.17 5 
4.10 5.11 6 
5.83 7.39 7 
6.64 7.62 8 
7.47 9.10 9 
Size 
6.30 7.55 1 
7.32 9.48 2 
7.60 8.69 3 
7.08 9.81 4 
7.10 9.31 5 
6.72 8.61 6 
7.24 9.60 7 





How much are we spending 
for maintenance of plant? 


To get this figure for your district, total all ex- 
penditures for maintenance and divide the result 
by your expenditure pupil units. 


Quality Top 


Average Quarter Tenth 
$11.60 $15.17 $21.24 
8.43 11.64 15.63 
13.09 18.82 28.99 
13.19 20.39 25.43 
9.48 14.08 20.43 
8.43 11.23 15.08 
4.68 7.12 9.37 
6.94 10.99 13.90 
11.28 15.77 21.24 
13.45 18.30 23.07 


15.48 19.04 21.80 


12.17 17.02 25.83 
10.69 15.43 21.06 
9.49 14.08 19.23 
9.16 13.53 19.44 
8.60 13.40 20.71 
8.67 15.80 23.84 








Cass; 


REGION 1: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut. 
REGION 2: New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

REGION 3: Ohio Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
REGION 4: Minnesota, lowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 
REGION 5: Delaware, Maryland, 
Dist. of Columbia, Virginia, West 


Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 


REGION 6: Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi. 


REGION 7: Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas. 

REGION 8: Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada. 


REGION 9: Washington, Oregon, 
California, Alaska. 
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STATISTICAL DATA 








What percentage of NCE 
goes for plant maintenance? 


To get this figure for your district, divide the 


total cost for maintenance by your net current op- 
erating expenditures. 


Quality Top 


Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation 3.82% 4.71% 6.02% 
Region 
l 2.69 3.79 4.91 
2 3.24 4.83 6.23 
3 3.84 5.13 781 
4 3.24 4.79 5.94 
5d 3.78 4.81] 6.04 
6 2.56 3.56 4.86 
7 3.08 4.04 5.27 
8 3.58 4.87 5.79 
9 3.82 5.00 6.08 
Size 
] 4.71 5.26 6.21 
2 3.89 5.24 6.42 
3 3.62 4.60 5.68 
+ 3.08 4.27 5.66 
5 3.09 4.41 5.60 
6 3.06 4.62 6.35 
7 3.20 5.07 6.65 





How much are we spending 
for operational salaries? 
To get this figure for your district, total all salaries 


for custodians under operation and divide the re- 
sult by your expenditure pupil units. 


Quality Top 


Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $17.00 $22.15 $29.95 
Region 
1 16.44 20.87 25.05 
2 22.25 29.69 34.29 
3 19.52 29.64 34.5] 
+ 15.15 20.52 29.46 
5) 6.60 11.43 20.02 
6 5.33 7.67 11.15 
7 8.95 12.01 17.02 
8 17.02 20.36 25.35 
9 21.49 25.26 31.64 
Size 
1 23.41 29.81 32.48 
2 18.98 26.73 34.51 
3 20.29 25.57 32.88 
4 17.15 22.76 29.95 
5 14.44 20.13 25.35 
6 14.08 17.94 22.59 


13.62 19.44 24.70 





How much are we spending 
for maintenance salaries? 
To get this figure for your district, divide the total 


salaries paid to maintenance personnel by your 
expenditure pupil units. 


Quality Top 


Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $ 3.40 $5.75 §$ 8.81 
Region 
1 .28 3.54 5.58 
2 2.18 6.23 8.84 
3 3.07 6.22 9.74 
4 2.05 4.30 8.64 
5 2.57 4.43 pees 
6 1.65 2.57 3.88 
7 2.24 4.86 6.88 
§ 3.74 6.87 10.58 
9 6.05 8.31 12.86 
Size 
1 7.36 9.89 12.70 
2 4.92 7.10 9.99 
3 4.17 7.04 9.39 
4 2.57 5.20 8.14 
5 1.87 3.83 8.02 
6 1.44 3.30 5.82 
7 .00 3.71 8.25 





What percentage of NCE 
goes for custodial salaries? 
To get this figure, total all salaries to custodial 


personnel under maintenance and operation and 
divide the result by your net current expenditures. 


Quality Top 


Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation 6.71% 7.66% 9.49% 
Region 
1 5.77 6.72 7.51 
2 6.02 7.19 8.53 
3 7.23 8.92 10.50 
4 5.71 7.44 9.40 
5 4.78 6.51 8.23 
6 3.93 5.19 6.08 
7 4.76 6.18 7.60 
Ss 6.46 8.08 8.99 
i) 7.75 9.45 10.56 
Size 
l 8.77 9.96 10.56 
2 7.67 9.08 10.38 
3 7.16 8.53 10.07 
4 6.20 7.39 8.56 
5 5.66 7.04 8.24 
6 5.27 6.19 7.85 
7 5.26 6.32 7.79 





How many custodians 
for maintenance and operation? 
To get this figure, total all custodians under main- 


tenance and operation and divide the total by 
your staffing pupil units divided by 1,000. 


Quality Top 


Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation 5.72 7.35 9.00 
Region 
1 5.24 6.34 7.69 
2 6.73 8.18 9.45 
3 6.43 8.10 9.30 
4 5.42 6.63 8.61 
5 5.42 7.07 9.02 
6 3.72 5.17 6.51 
7 4.88 6.80 8.54 
8 6.00 7.02 8.52 
9 6.49 7.83 9.66 
Size 
l 7.99 9.16 11.09 
2 6.92 8.36 9.87 
3 6.44 8.11 9.60 
+ 5.79 7.11 8.28 
5 5.14 6.61 8.18 
6 4.76 6.51 8.16 
7 5.05 6.54 9.30 





How well are we paying 
custodial personnel? 
To get this figure, total all custodial salaries under 


maintenance and operation and divide by the 
number of full-time persons or equivalents. 


Quality Top 


Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $3,588 $4,385 $5,027 
Region 
1 3,608 4,218 4,600 
2 4,161 4,833 5,278 
3 4,090 4,893 5,292 
t 3,720 4,234 4,744 
5 2,147 2,888 3,559 
6 1,996 2,588 3,000 
7 2,453 3,000 3,340 
8 3,692 4,273 4,940 
9 4640 5,117 5,672 
Size 
1 4,023 4,834 5,208 
2 4040 4,843 5,421 
3 3,983 4,694 5,439 
4 3,668 4,250 5,115 
5 3,521 4300 4,877 
6 3,316 4,023 4,733 
7 3,400 4,090 4777 


WHAT IS OUR DISTRICT SIZE? 


1—Over 25,000 5—1,201-3,000 
2—12,001-25,000 6—601-1,200 
3—6,001-12,000 7—300-600 


4—3,001-6,000 


For help in using these charts, 


see article starting on page 82. 
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How much should you spend on 
auxiliary services? 


Schools must provide certain services that do not directly add to the edu- 
cation of their students. Included among these “auxiliary” services are ‘ 
transportation, pensions, insurance, health services, feeding and student 
body activities. Here is an examination of their costs. 


= @ se Auxiliary services provided by the 
schools account for close to 10% of the total 
current school budget. The three major items 
included are transportation, fixed charges and 
health services. Food services, student body 
activities and attendance service also fall into 
this loose category. 

What brings these six areas together? Gener- 
ally, although they are an important part of 
every school’s operation, they do not contribute 
directly to the education children receive. 


How much goes for transportation? 


Transportation services are not included 
when we speak of a district’s net current ex- 
penditures. The reason is the tremendous vari- 
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ation in costs to school districts—variations that 
in no way affect the quality of the educational 
program. 

Expenditures for transportation — services 
have risen from $12.10 in 1959 to $12.81 in 
1960 and $13.40 in 1961. This represents an 
increase over the two years (see chart, below) 
of 10.7%. During the same period, the Index 
of Educational Inflation rose just 4.8%, indicat- 
ing that in the median district considerably more 
is being spent on pupil transportation than ever 
before. In this case, however, we hesitate to call 
it educational betterment. As a matter of fact, 
to hear some experts in physical education tell 
it, we might all be better off if bus transportation 
were curtailed sharply and students were asked 
to do more walking to and from their schools. 

In the median school district, transportation 
amounts to 4.41% added on to net current ex- 
penditures (see chart, opposite page). But one- 
quarter of our schools spend as much as $8.76 
to get children to school for every $100 spent 
on educating them, while one in 10 districts 
spends $12.69 or more for every $100 of net 
current expenditures. 

Districts in Region 6, which trail in almost 
every other expenditure category, spend a 
greater share of their education dollars on trans- 
portation than do those in any other part of 


_ the nation. This is true for the Average, the 


Quality Quarter and the Top Tenth districts. 
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How much Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
are we spending National $13.40 $24.94 $36.97 
for transportation? HIGH REGION 2 20.18 2 30.72 2 42.66 
LOW REGION 3 10.99 6 19.70 7 28.18 
HIGH SIZE 7 25.51 7 34.84 7 49.34 
LOW SIZE 1 2.88 1 = 6.57 1 10.37 
What percentage Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
above NCE goes National 4.41% 8.76% 12.69% 
for transportation? HIGH REGION 6 7.18 & 11.72 6 21.38 
LOW REGION 3 3.46 3 7.03 9 10.60 
HIGH SIZE 7 898 7 11.88 7 15.46 
LOW SIZE 1 92 1 2.36 1 3.42 
eee: 

How much Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
are we spending National $1.80 $4.10 $ 7.14 
for health? HIGH REGION 2 7.02 2 9.75 2 11.84 
LOW REGION 6 10 6 49 6 68 
HIGH SIZE 2 245 3 483 2 8.00 
LOW SIZE 7 68 6 3.60 1 5.49 
en CERRINA RRM ION ITS 
How many Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
professionals have _ National .34 .80 1.38 
we for health HIGH REGION 2 1.39 2 1.83 2 2.34 
- oe? LOW REGION 5/6 0 4 0 4 16 

services: 

(Per 1,000 students) 
HIGH SIZE 2 Ab 6 94 7 1.70 
LOW SIZE 6/7 0 ; 1 64 é 1.05 
|__castaneaoeee = Sal 


JANUARY 1961 117 
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How much are Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
we spending for _ National $10.90 $18.78 $29.74 
fixed charges? HIGH REGION 2 24.32 2 58.80 2 = 69.37 
LOW REGION 7 291 7 527 5 9.70 
HIGH SIZE 7 12.14 5 19.34 2 35.66 
LOW SIZE 3 8.58 4 17.60 5 25.90 
ie iaieeenteinienaial WOME HH 
How much are Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
we spending for _ National $ 6.70 $13.88 $26.60 
retirement programs? HIGH REGION 2 19.13 2 50.49 2 59.68 
LOW REGION 7 0 7 56 5 625 
HIGH SIZE 1 8.19 1 9 15.17 2 30.57 
LOW SIZE 6 3.47 3/4 12.49 7 18.81 
es 
How much are Average ‘Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
we spending for _ National $ .60 $1.69 $ 6.73 
food services? HIGH REGION 9 1.45 3 6.78 9 21.76 
LOW REGION 3, 4,6,7 0 7 29 6 1.40 
HIGH SIZE 3 68 7 3.17 6 17.94 
LOW SIZE 2,6,7 0 1 51 2 1.66 
A TEEN (eae ARANETA = 
How much are Average Quality Quarter Top Tenth 
we spending for _National $ .00 $1.35 $3.74 
student body HIGH REGION 2 1.30 7 3.36 4 9.10 
. *,@ 9 LOW REGION 3, 4, 5, 0 6/9 0 5 72 
activities: 6,9 
HIGH SIZE All ) 6 1.93 5 459 
LOW SIZE All 0 2 A9 2 1.63 
ERNE ee SNE AMES IROL RG TIE 
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As might be expected, the smaller districts 
have to spend a larger percentage of their budg- 
ets on transportation than do the larger ones. 


How much goes for health? 


Expenditures for health services rose from 
$1.73 in 1959 to $1.83 in 1960, then fell back 
to $1.80 per pupil in 1961. From 1959 to 1960, 
the 5.8% increase represented a slight gain on 
the effects of inflation (see chart, below). But 
over the two-year period, health services ex- 
penditures have risen only 4%, while the Index 
of Educational Inflation has risen 6.7%. 
Considering that in many regions of the nation 
health services have been at an inadequate 
level, this loss to inflation could be serious. 

The discrepancy in expenditures for health 
services from region to region (see chart, page 
117) is huge and obviously represents a dis- 
agreement over the responsibility of the schools, 
as well as a difference in ability to pay. 

Salaries of health personnel have advanced 
from $3,142 in 1959 to $3,300 in 1961, an 
increase of 5%. Since the Index of Educational 
Inflation rose 9.6% for this category of worker, 
it is obvious that school pay is not only low, it 
is losing out to inflation. 


How much for fixed charges? 


Expenditures for fixed charges have risen 
from $8.93 in 1959 to $9.76 in 1960 and $10.90 
in 1961 (see below, right). This represented 
an increase over the two years of 22.1%, the 
greatest amount by which any part of the me- 
dian district’s expenditures increased. The In- 
dex of Educational Inflation accounted for just 
5.6% of the increase. 

Fixed charges is made up largely of em- 
ployee benefits—such as retirement funds, So- 
cial Security and health plans—as well as 
insurance and rental of land and buildings. It 
is the effect of the growth of retirement and 
Social Security plans that is being felt most 
sharply here. 

While the median districts spend $10.90 per 
year (note the difference—opposite page— 
between Regions 2 and 7), the Quality Quarter 
districts nationally raise their expenditures up 
to $18.78 per pupil and the Top Tenth schools 
provide better than $29.74 per pupil for these 
services to their teachers. 
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Although this certainly cannot be considered 
a direct aid to education in a school district, 
there is no doubt that the schools offering bet- 
ter retirement and health plans have a power- 
ful ally in attracting better teachers. 

In the median districts nationally, retirement 
payments take up almost two-thirds of the ex- 
penditures for fixed charges (see opposite 
page). But among the Top Tenth districts, 
payments to retirement funds represent all but 
$3 of the total expenditures, giving a pretty 
good idea of the influence pension plans have 
on these school costs. 


Other services 


Expenditures for attendance services have 
remained at about .1% of the net current budg- 
et over the three years of this study. (See page 
121 for full figures for 1961.) 

Food service expenditures have increased 
slightly over the past few years, but they re- 
main a very minor part of the school budget. 
This is because the greatest part of the expense 
of food service is borne by the government (in 
the form of subsidies) and individual students 
and teachers. In the CEI study, we were in- 
terested only in expenses borne directly by the 
district itself—the subsidy the district provides 
to make food more readily available for all who 
need it. 

Student body activities are another question. 
Last year, noting that more than half the na- 
tion’s schools spent nothing “out of pocket” for 
these activities, we posed this question: “Are 
camera clubs, student newspapers, orchestras, 
and planned social activities an important part 
of the school program? . . . If the answer is 
‘yes,’ are we really following a proper course 
when we turn over the financing of these ac- 
tivities to the whims and pet projects of outside 
groups?” 

There are many ways to finance student 
body activities. One of the favorites is to charge 
participating students. Another is to use re- 
ceipts from various affairs, such as football 
games. Still another involves the proceeds from 
vending machines and the like. Outside groups 
are always welcome as sponsors. Judging from 
the figures (see opposite page), few districts 
think of these activities as being worthy of the 
investment of school funds. 
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STATISTICAL DATA—AUXILIARY SERVICES 


How much are we nes 
for transportation services 
To get this figure for your district, divide the total 


amount spent for pupil transportation services by 
your expenditure pupil units. 


Quality Top 


Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $13.40 $24.94 $36.97 
Region 
1 14.70 23.62 38.06 
2 20.18 30.72 42.66 
3 10.99 20.19 33.19 
4 18.69 29.80 36.25 
5 11.98 21.98 30.33 
6 11.90 19.70 34.638 
7 12.38 20.70 28.18 
8 12.82 23.26 39.65 
9 14.06 26.99 36.85 
Size 
1 2.88 6.57 10.37 
2 6.06 10.97 15.30 
3 7.80 14.14 22.23 
4 12.97 20.34 28.52 
5 15.54 24.70 34.63 
6 21.24 33.19 44.05 
7 25.51 34.84 49.34 





How much are we spending 
for transportation salaries? 
To get this figure, total the salaries spent for pupil 


transportation and divide this figure by your ex- 
penditure pupil units. 


Quality Top 


Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $ 4.20 $10.10 $16.68 
Region 
1 .00 2.70 8.37 
2 .00 8.74 19.18 
3 4.14 10.48 15.55 
4 4.46 14.11 19.16 
5 5.05 9.69 14.73 
6 2.28 8.70 15.08 
7 5.61 9.00 12.74 
8 481 11.28 19.94 
9 7.20 11.60 18.73 
Size 
1 59 2.37 4.96 
2 2.02 5.92 9.10 
3 2.16 6.41 10.78 
4 3.53 8.70 15.55 
5 4.89 9.69 15.20 
6 6.58 14.92 21.31 
7 9.15 14.89 21.37 





What percentage of NCE 
goes for transportation? 
To get this figure for your district, divide the 


total spent for pupil transportation services by 
your total net current operating expenses. 


Quality Top 


Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation 4.41% 8.76% 12.69% 
Region 
1 5.00 7.79 11.68 
2 5.14 8.60 11.71 
3 3.46 7.03 11.15 
4 5.76 9.93 13.30 
5 5.55 10.10 14.06 
6 7.18 11.72 21.38 
7 5.07 8.71 12.39 
8 4.06 7.40 12.07 
9 3.86 1.34 10.60: 
Size 
1 92 2.36 3.42 
2 1.92 3.49 6.43 
3 2.44 461 8.15 
+ 4.10 7.01 11.08 
5 5.46 8.59 12.67 
6 7.32 10.87 14.77 
7 8.98 11.88 15.46 





How much are we spending 
for health services? 


To get this figure for your district, divide the total 


amount a for health services by your expendi- 
ture pupil units. 


Quality Top 


Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $1.80 $4.10 $ 7.14 
Region 
1 3.51 491 6.86 
2 7.02 9.75 11.84 
3 1.14 2.80 4.20 
4 1.59 2.63 4.31 
5 Yi 79 1.97 
6 10 AY 68 
7 65 2.14 3.18 
8 1.90 3.45 5.87 
9 2.71 5.56 7.52 
Size 
1 2.11 3.74 5.49 
2 2.45 4.37 8.00 
3 2.06 4.83 7.52 
4 2.05 4.40 7.29 
5 1.81 3.82 6.40 
6 83 3.60 6.44 
7 68 3.77 7.48 
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How much are we spending for 
salaries for health personnel? 
To get this figure, total the salaries for all pro. 


fessional health personnel and divide the result 
by your expenditure pupil units. 


Quality Top 


Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $ 1.30 $ 3.50 $ 6.05 
Region 
1 3.17 4.56 6.32 
2 6.15 9.32 11.05 
3 68 2.41 3.43 
4 1.43 2.44 3.30 
5 .00 BY 1.40 
6 00 00 05 
7 oo 1.97 2.90 
8 1.36 2.97 5.13 
9 2.36 4.52 6.09 
Size 
1 1.86 3.43 4.74 
2 2.18 3.59 6.93 
3 1.80 4.15 6.69 
4 1.68 3.86 6.05 
5 1.38 3.24 5.79 
6 00 3.24 5.58 
7 00 2.85 6.21 





How many professionals 
have we for health? 


To get this figure for your district, divide your 


staffing pupil units by 1,000, then divide the num- 
ber of professional health personne! by the result. 


Quality Top 


Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation .34 .80 1.38 

Region 
1 43 1.12 1.65 
2 1.39 1.83 2.34 
3 18 oo 76 
4 my 60 85 
5 00 22 56 
6 00 00 16 
12 AS 82 
oo Sl 1.13 
AG 78 1.09 

ize 

A5 64 1.05 
A6 71 1.16 
9 91 1.33 
39 82 1.40 
A2 1 1.15 
00 94 1.34 
00 93 1.70 








REGION 1: Maine, New Hamp- 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut. 
REGION 2: New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

REGION 3: Ohio Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
REGION 4: Minnesota, lowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 
REGION 5: Delaware, Maryland, 
Dist. of Columbia, Virginia, West 


shire, Vermont, 


Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 


REGION 6: Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi. 


REGION 7: Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas. 


REGION 8: Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada. 


REGION 9: Washington, Oregon, 
California, Alaska. 
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How well are we paying 
health services personnel? 
To get this figure for your district, divide the total 


salaries for health services personnel by the num- 
ber of health personnel. 


Quality Top 


Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $3,300 $5,042 $6,350 
Region 
l 3,583 5,042 6,116 
2 5,311 6,250 7,312 
3 5,279 5,480 6,762 
4 3,200 4,325 5,475 
5 0 2.850 4,439 
6 0 0 2.900 
7 1,465 4,180 4,833 
8 3,611 4,675 5,400 
9 5,260 6,583 7,484 
Size 
1 4,662 6,057 6,752 
2 4,523 5,920 7,726 
3 4,200 5,725 6,772 
4 4,156 5,550 6,700 
5 3,150 4,675 5,951 
6 0 3,800 5,324 
7 0 3,000 5,200 





How much are we spending 
for fixed charges? 
To get this figure for your district, divide the total 


amount spent for fixed charges by your expendi- 
ture pupil units. 


Quality Top 


Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $10.90 $18.78 $29.74 
Region 
] 4.59 10.20 15.43 
2 24.32 58.80 69.37 
3 7.03 18.57 31.45 
4 13.37 17.65 21.68 
5 3.83 6.46 9.70 
6) 3.65 6.73 9.94 
7 2.91 5.27 10.36 
8 17.85 23.40 29.79 
{) 19.94 20.86 27.19 
Size 
| 11.78 18.91 31.70 
2 10.37 19.14 39.66 
3 8.58 17.85 28.25 
4 9.18 17.60 28.28 
5 8.68 19.34 25.90 
6 8.94 18.16 31.66 
7 12.14 19.26 27.84 





STATISTICAL DATA 


How much are we spending for 
employee retirement plans? 
To get this figure, total the amount contributed by 


your district for retirement, Social Security, and 
pension payments and divide by your EPU’s. 


Quality Top 


Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $ 6.70 $13.88 $26.60 
Region 
1 76 3.57 12.82 
2 19.13 50.49 59.68 
3 1.77 6.08 25.77 
4 10.39 14.05 16.52 
5 1.24 3.50 6.25 
6 oA 1.21 8.09 
a 00 56 6.65 
8 12.49 16.16 19.00 
9 10.34 15.07 19.04 
Size 
1 8.19 15.17 26.54 
6.98 14.83 30.57 
3 4.50 12.49 19.13 
4 4.56 12.49 25.73 
5 4.66 14.29 19.00 
6 3.47 12.80 22.60 
7 7.07 13.81 18.81 





How much are we spending 
for attendance services? 
To get this figure for your district, divide the total 


amount spent for attendance services by your ex- 
penditure pupil units. 


Quality Top 


Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $ .30 $ .94 $ 2.09 
Region 
1 07 21 65 
2 50 1.22 1.90 
3 02 96 2.33 
4 00 36 1.00 
5) 29 96 1.82 
6 1.06 2.53 4.06 
7 00 67 1.50 
8 08 88 1.46 
9 .00 1.09 2.92 
Size 
1 98 2.34 3.15 
2 42 1.50 2.34 
3 15 66 1.02 
4 11 1.07 1.86 
5 02 57 1.69 
6 00 oT 2.82 
i OO 15 94 








How much are we spending 
for food services? 

To get this figure, divide the total amount spent 
for food services but not reimbursed by receipts, 
by your EPU’s. 


Quality -Top 


Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $ 60 $169 $ 6.73 
Region 
1 18 1.02 2.73 
2 42 1.81 4.43 
3 .00 1.05 19.99 
4 .00 1.17 18.45 
5 se 224 4.52 
6 00 2d 1.40 
7 00 .29 1.91 
8 ol 1.49 5.51 
9 1.45 6.78 21.76 
Size 
1 07 51 2.49 
2 00 62 1.66 
3 68 1.40 5.11 
4 28 1.53 4.35 
5 07 1.89 5.55 
6 .00 3.01 17.94 
7 .00 3.17 11.24 





How much are we spending 
for student body activities? 


To get this figure, divide the total amount spent 


for student body activities and not reimbursed by 
receipts, dues, etc. by your EPU’s. 


Quality Top 


Average Quarter Tenth 
Nation $ 00 $135 §$ 3.74 
Region 
1 25 1.55 3.15 
2 1.30 3.00 5.03 
3 00 18 1.36 
4 00 1.68 9.10 
5 00 16 2 
6 00 00 1.14 
7 52 3.36 5.56 
8 A6 2.49 5.05 
9 00 00 82 
Size 
1 .00 83 1.69 
2 00 AY 1.63 
3 00 68 3.79 
4 .00 1.55 4.04 
5 00 1.56 4.59 
6 .00 1.93 4.58 
7 .00 95 3.50 


WHAT IS OUR DISTRICT SIZE? 


1—Over 25,000 5—1,201-3,000 
2—12,001-25,000 6—601-1,200 
3—6,001-12,000 7—300-600 


4—3,001-6,000 


For help in using these charts, 


see article starting on page 82. 
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Is yours a ‘quality’ district? 


Even though your district’s total expenditures equal those of the 
Quality Quarter, you may not have a quality educational program. 
Here is a look at the top 25% of the nation’s school districts— 

and an analysis of their spending. 


= = ao Twenty-five percent of the 
nation’s schools spend $370 or more 
per pupil for net current expendi- 
tures. We have chosen to call these 
schools the “Quality Quarter.” 
But do expenditures in excess of 
$370 automatically guarantee that 





Where they are 


As might be expected, the Quality 
Quarter districts are not distributed 
evenly throughout the nation. As this 
chart shows, almost one-third of all 
Quality Quarter districts are in Region 
2, and more than two-thirds can be 
found in Regions 2, 3 and 9. 


Percentage of 





Quality 
Quarter 
Region districts 
1 7.9 
2 33.1 
3 18.1 
4 8.5 
5 1.4 
6 | 
7 2.4 
8 9.9 
9 18.9 
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yours is a “quality” school district? 
The answer is “no.” 

Net current expenditures per pupil 
is a good, but rough, measure of 
school quality. It tells how much a 
district is spending, but not how it is 
spending. To take an extreme case, 
one district qualified for the Quality 
Quarter because it spent nearly $80 
per pupil for maintenance. In three 
other categories (instruction, ad- 
ministration, health services) this 
district was actually below the na- 
tional average. So, although it qual- 
ified for the top quarter, it is doubt- 
ful if it is actually offering a quality 
educational program. 

How do the Quality Quarter 
schools, in general, spend their 
money? The median among the 
Quality Quarter schools spent $419 
per pupil for net current expendi- 
tures as compared to $304 for all 
schools in the United States. 

The chart on the opposite page 
contrasts how a median district in 
the Quality Quarter distributes its 
funds and how a median district na- 
tionally spends its money. The first 


two columns show the actual amount 
involved. The next two show the 
percentage of net current expendi- 
tures spent in each category. The 
final column shows how much extra 
the Quality Quarter school spends 
in each category. 

It’s interesting to note, for exam- 
ple, that although the Quality Quar- 
ter districts spend considerably 
More on instruction than do the 
average districts ($314 as against 
$234), they devote a lesser percent- 
age of their budget to this all-impor- 
tant item. 


More for everything 


This means, obviously, that the 
Quality Quarter schools not only 
have more money available for the 
improvement of instruction in their 
schools; they can afford to devote a 
larger share of their funds to other 
aspects of the program. It is obvious 
from these charts that the Quality 
Quarter districts can hire better 
clerks, custodians and janitors, as 
well as teachers and administrators. 
And with far greater contributions 
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QUALITY QUARTER BOX SCORE 












































Quality Nat'l Quality Nat'l % 
Quarter Median Quarter of NCE 
Median % of NCE 
ADMINISTRATION $ 16.75 $ 12.70 4.0% 4.2% 
Professional salaries 7.97 6.30 1.9 2.1 
Clerks salaries 6.02 4.10 1.4 1.3 
Other expenditures 2.76 2.30 7 8 
a ie 
INSTRUCTION $314.00 $233.60 74.9% 76.9% 
Classroom teachers 
salaries 261.85 198.80 62.5 65.4 
Other professionals 29.10 18.70 6.9 6.2 
Clerks salaries 7.95 3.50 1.9 1.2 
Teaching materials 12.63 8.80 3.0 2.9 
Other expenditures 2.47 3.80 6 1.2 
eps 
ATTENDANCE SERVICES $ .47 $ .30 1% 1% 
Seekers A A EE TEROTIRTENOO EI TE 
HEALTH SERVICES $ 4.93 $ 1.80 1.2% 6% 
Salaries 4.16 1.30 1.0 4 
Other 77 .50 a 2 
OPERATIONS $ 45.32 $ 32.10 10.8% 10.5% 
Salaries 27.16 17.00 6.5 5.6 
Heat 7.00 5.45 1.7 1.8 
Other utilities 8.01 5.85 1.9 1.9 
Other expenditures 3.15 3.80 Pf 12 
ee 
MAINTENANCE $ 14.23 $ 11.60 3.4% 3.8% 
Salaries 5.79 3.40 1.4 1.1 
Other 8.44 8.20 2.0 2.7 
BEERS >. OA 
FIXED CHARGES $ 21.71 $ 10.90 5.2% 3.6% 
Retirement Fund 14.71 6.70 3.5 2.2 
Other 7.00 4.20 1.7 1.4 
BIDE ee 
OTHER SERVICES $ 1.47 $ .80 4% 3% 
TOTAL NET CURRENT 
EXPENDITURES $418.88 $303.80 100.0% 100.0% 
Transportation 13.33 13.40 3.2 4.4 
Capital outlay 12.02 8.39 2.9 2.8 
Debt Service 56.00 31.76 13.4 10.5 
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“If it’s administrative leadership you want, you are going to have to pay in order to attract 
it, to hold it and to insure that it will continue.” 


to retirement funds, these districts 
can probably also retain their per- 
sonnel over a longer period of time. 

These districts also make it 
worthwhile for their professional 
people to stay by giving them high 
salaries and lowering their pupil 
load. The median district in the 
Quality Quarter pays its profession- 
al administrators an average salary 
of $11,133, as opposed to the 
$9,440 paid by the national me- 
dian district. Classroom teachers in 
the Quality Quarter schools earn 
almost $1,000 more per year than 
their compatriots in the average 
schools. 

In terms of work load, the Qual- 
ity Quarter districts ask their ad- 
ministrators to handle almost as 
many students as do the average 
schools. (.70 administrators per 
1,000 students as against .65 in the 
average school. ) 

But when it comes to the instruc- 
tional part of the program, the 
Quality Quarter districts hire 44.4 
teachers per 1,000 students as op- 
posed to 40 teachers per 1,000 pu- 
pils in the average schools. More- 
over, while the average schools 
provide only 2.7 principals, assist- 
ant principals and other instruction- 
al supervisors, the median Quality 
Quarter districts provide 3.7 of 
these valuable people for every 
1,000 students. As a matter of fact, 
better than 70% of the Quality 
Quarter schools exceed the national 
average in adequacy of instructional 
personnel other than classroom 
teachers. 


An analysis 


Dr. George T. Brain, superin- 
tendent of schools in Baltimore and 
former superintendent in Bellevue, 
Wash., was asked by SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT editors to analyze the 
Quality Quarter districts in terms of 
the CEI figures and to give some 
guidelines to help other schoolmen 
determine if they are in a “quality” 
district. The following is taken from 
a tape-recorded interview. 
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Dr. George T. Brain, Superintendent, Baltimore, Md. 


Q. Dr. Brain, if a superintendent or 
school board member sees that his 
district is spending at the national 
Quality Quarter level, can he be 
sure that his district is doing a quality 
job of education? 


BRAIN: No, not necessarily. It de- 
pends on what those expenditures 
are buying in terms of services for 
the educational program. If the ex- 
penditures are unbalanced, a district 
might be spending a great deal for 
items that contribute only indirectly 
to education and not enough for 
these directly affecting the educa- 
tional program. 


Q. Is it important to a district in 
measuring the quality of its educa- 
tion to be spending at or near this 
Quality Quarter level? 

BRAIN: I think it’s very important. 
The amount of money spent for ed- 
ucation at this level certainly has an 
effect on the quality of the program. 
But we must look beyond total ex- 
penditures and examine distribution, 


too. Money should be spent for edu- 
cation according to a long-range bal- 
anced expenditure plan. 


Q. What would be the three or four 
most important factors of such a bal- 
anced expenditure program? 


BRAIN: These key factors revolve 
around personnel and money. To 
achieve quality education, wise plan- 
ning is needed. One important factor 
would be administrative leadership. 
Another would be staff adequacy and 
its relationship to staff salaries. In 
other words, a district’s ability to at- 
tract and hold top people. A third 
factor would be instructional ex- 
penditures, with a close, hard look 
at instructional aids and equip- 
ment. These would include support- 
ing services such as clerical person- 
nel and the people who work in 
special service fields assisting the 
teacher, as well as mechanical aids 
and equipment. A final important 
element in a balanced expenditure 
program would be the allowance 
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made for research and experimen- 
tation. A school district should seek 
ways to improve school quality 
through continuous experimentation. 


Q. To get into the Quality Quarter 
today, a district has to be spending 
about $419 per pupil. Can it be fair- 
ly certain that it’s doing a quality 
job if it’s spending $350 of that in 
instruction? 


BRAIN: Again, not necessarily. 
There are budget classifications 
other than instruction that are 


also important to get quality edu- 
cation. For example, the cost of 
television is often classified under 
operation in the same manner as 
telephone charges. Television is an 
important instructional device. It 
contributes to school quality. Yet in 
many districts this does not appear 
as an instructional cost. 


Q. Yet, no matter where the tele- 
vision cost appears in the budget, it 
is still an instructional expenditure. 
Suppose a district were to include 
items such as this one under instruc- 
tional expenditure. Then would this 
$350 be enough to guarantee qual- 
ity education? 

BRAIN: No, it wouldn’t. Again, there 
are elements to consider that do not 
appear under specific areas of in- 
struction. I am thinking now of cur- 
riculum leadership. In some instan- 
ces, such leadership would be identi- 
fied under central administration. 
Other times it would appear under 
classifications that provide service 
to instruction though they might not 
be listed specifically in the instruc- 
tion portion of the budget. 


Q. The average school in the United 
States spends approximately 70% 
of its budget on instruction. Would 
it be necessary for a school that is 
spending more dollars to maintain 
this percentage of instructional ex- 
penditure? 


BRAIN: No, not for each and every 
year. The percentage devoted to in- 
struction would depend upon the dis- 
trict’s long-range educational pro- 
gram. Sometimes it may be necessary 
to emphasize one category over an- 
other, causing some variations in the 
district’s spending pattern from one 
year to another. By and large, 
though, the major emphasis in any 
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budget remains in the instructional 
section. But spending 70% of your 
budget on instruction each and every 
year would not in and of itself guar- 
antee quality education. 

In other words, it’s all right to 
have varied emphasis in the budget 
from year to year provided you 
know exactly why these differences 
exist. In a given budget year, you 
may want to spend a little extra 
money on plant maintenance to reno- 
vate a badly deteriorating school 
building. You’re actually doing more 
than just preserving the structure. 
A freshly painted classroom with 
new lighting fixtures raises pupil and 
teacher morale. The money you 
spend on repairs and reconditioning 
won’t appear under instructional ex- 
penditures. Yet these same dollars 
affect the quality of instruction in 
the school. 


In a subsequent year, you may 
shift your emphasis from building 
improvement to some other area— 
perhaps improving your administra- 
tive staff. Here again, instruction 
may benefit even though the em- 
phasis on it is not apparent from a 
reading of the budget. You must 
vary your emphasis in expenditures 
according to some definite plan of 
improvement. 


Q. What are some of the things 
school officials might examine to de- 
termine whether or not they have a 
quality program? 


BRAIN: They would have to look 
first at the level of their expendi- 
tures and next at their pattern of dis- 
tribution. How much have they 
spent on administration, teachers’ 
salaries, educational supplies? They 
may find they have been overstaffing 


“You must vary your emphasis in expendi- 
tures according to a definite plan.” 
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their central office to the detriment 
of the instructional staff at the build- 
ing level. Adding an additional as- 
sistant at the building level may 
bring greater benefits in terms of 
instructional improvement. Another 
important area would be that of 
available instructional materials— 
libraries, reference materials, in- 
structional resources of all kinds. 
Teachers cannot be effective without 
proper tools. Of course, the teacher- 
pupil ratio must be considered, too. 
Most schools presently in the Quality 
Quarter have a good pupil-teacher 
ratio. 

Salary level is always an impor- 
tant part of such an evaluation. Good 
salaries help attract the people that 
are needed to do the instructional 
job. But salary, in itself, is only one 
item in evaluating school quality. 


Q. What if a district were paying 
salaries that were lower than av- 
erage while their expenditures—even 
for instruction—were in the Quality 
Quarter? It might be that they had 
a greater number of teachers. What 
would this mean to someone trying 
to judge the quality of that district’s 
education? 


BRAIN: This could be a danger signal. 
On the other hand, the amount being 
paid to teachers alone is not the only 
index of quality. If a district wants 
top flight administrators and teachers 
it will have to pay high salaries in 
order to attract and hold them. 

So both adequacy and _ salary 
level must be considered very care- 
fully. Merely adding personnel 
doesn’t, by itself, guarantee quality 
education. How persons are de- 
ployed in the system, and what use is 
made of their creative talents, is im- 
portant also. 


Q. You have been a superintendent 
in a small and, presently, in a large 
district. Would you say that the ef- 
fort a community makes effects your 
ability to carry out,a job? 

BRAIN: Absolutely. Without commu- 
nity support, the administrator of a 
school program has all he can do to 
maintain the status quo, let alone 
make any forward progress. With 
community backing, he is able to 
set up a timetable of educational 
improvements. He can introduce 
new teaching techniques, reorganize 


learning activities when needed and 
specifically plan what instructional 
areas are to receive primary empha- 
sis in a given year. He knows that the 
community will back such plans by 
taxing itself to support them. 


Q. Can a superintendent, working 
with limited funds—but with sub- 
stantial community effort behind 
him—carry out a program superior 





sufficient funds—he can contrive 
to up-grade the quality of the school 
program. However, such districts 
are rare. If the money isn’t there, 
it’s pretty difficult to keep a school 
program at a high quality level. 


Q. Dr. Brain, suppose that a com. 
munity makes a great local effort for 
education but finds that funds are 
still limited. How can such a com- 


“Without community support, the administrator 
has all he can do to maintain the status quo.” 


to those of some schools that are 
not expending as much effort? 


BRAIN: Yes, but not as often as a 
superintendent whose community 
has made available all the funds 
needed to carry out a superior pro- 
gram. He has to provide exceptional- 
ly superior leadership. But remem- 
ber, superintendents are not miracle 
workers. One man may organize, co- 
ordinate, administer and direct. But 
he is working in collaboration with 
members of the community and 
members of the school staff. By 
working together—even without 





munity get the help it needs to 
achieve the kind of education it ob- 
viously wants? 

BRAIN: This is where the state and 
federal governments come into the 
picture. A state should make it pos- 
sible for any community to get 
quality education. When a local 
community has made a great effort 
to support education, the state could 
supply sufficient funds. Since some 
states are poorer than others, per- 
haps some additional aid might be 
needed at the national level for the 
schools. End 
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* HOW TO BUY A FOLDING CHAIR IN 6 EASY LESSONS 
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STEP ON IT! Step hard on back STAND ON IT! Stand on rear “UNBALANCE” IT! Place 
rest (as shown). If chair is a Sam- of seat; lean back. If it’s a Sam- book or pads under leg of chair. 
sonite, observe: contour steel back sonite, don’t worry. Samsonite Sit, as shown. If chair tilts or 
won’t give an inch. No back rest chairs never tip over. Perfectly bal- wobbles, it’s not a Samsonite. All 


made is stronger—or more comfortable! anced. Amazingly strong, too. (The man Samsonite folding chairs are self-leveling. 
above weighs 240 lbs.) 















a 

; to 

ob- 

and j “TORTURE -TEST” IT! Lift FOLD IT! Grasp chair back; put SIT IN IT! Instantly you’llknow 
the front legs off floor; “walk” chair foot on cross brace; pull gently. the difference. Observe that Sam- 
pa forward and sideways. Only super- Samsonite chair will fold easily. sonite folding chairs are contour- 

P t strong construction (Samsonite’s (While you’re at it, place finger in designed (both seat and back rest) 
ge electrically welded tube steel) can take seat hinge. No danger. Samsonite safety for maximum comfort. Good looking, too. 

local this kind of punishment repeatedly. hinge can’t pinch.) 

ffort 

ould WANT TO KNOW MORE? For church, ry 

some Find It Fast school, club, other group seating informa- 

per- Yell in 7 tion, see your Yellow Pages or write: 

it be to ow Fages || Shwayder Bros., Institutional Seating 

. the Zz Div., Dept. SM-11, Detroit 29, Mich. 


End | FOLDING CHAIRS 
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CoLor Dynamics offers a wide choice of effective color combinations for auditoriums. In this room a color plan of brijoms 
pleasing hues provides a welcome psychological change from the quiet, calm colors preferred for academic classrooYNah 


Pittsburgh COLOR 


helps you choose colornc 














Modern painting system improves pupils’ wo®loc 


and study habits and efficiency of teach “" 
ducators in hundreds of schools and colleges all over ™ 













country are now using Pittsburgh’s system of Col 


- mpro 
ey 1) Dynamics to select colors for school rooms. They have learn 


heir € 
that this method of painting is helpful in improving the work 4d si 


study habits of pupils and the efficiency of teaching staffs. 
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@ With COLOR DYNAMICS you choose colors to suit bt pa 
design and lighting of every school area. You give pr 
consideration to the ages of students and the work they 


Pitts uece. 


le @ PAINTS « GLASS « CHEMICALS «+ BRUSHAST 
The warm color in this modern stud om was chosen to G PITTS B iT) R rey H PLA LA 


. counteract the effect of harsh natural |:,‘ from the north. 
This hue also aids in distributing refl: light. IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES 
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We'll prepare a special color 
plan of your school—FREE! 


5 s . @ We'll be giad t f; a fully illus 
Eye strain is reduced and concentration is stimulated. Such erate alaiots cuits bei A aetiags lo fies A heer ia 


mprovement enhances the pride pupils and teachers take in to apply it most advantageously. Better still, we'll 


_ feir environment and this often helps to discourage vandalism submit a planned color study of your entire school, or 


dsimplify housekeeping. Try CoLOR DyNAMICs in your school any part of it, without cost or obligation. Call your 
piu'y oe See " y nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company and arrange 


xt time you paint. You can get all these added benefits with- to have a representative see you at your convenience. 
t paying more than conventional maintenance painting costs. Or mail this coupon. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div., Dept. SM-11, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
| Please send me a FREE copy of ‘‘Color Dynamics for Grade Schools, High 
Schools and Colleges.” 


| Please have representative ‘call for Color Dynamics Survey without 
obligation on our part. 


BRUSHASTICS »« FIBER GLASS 
PLA LASS COMPANY 


Name______ — 


Street__ , 
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where practicality matters... 


COST-WISE ADMINISTRATORS BUY 


0090 





*€ Lowest owning cost in the industry ”? explains the wise 


administrator’s choice of SICO seating—and with good reasons. 


Scientific seating analyses show that SICO outperforms other seating 


units in requirements considered crucial by many administrators. 


Seats More People in Less Space—SICO’S comfortable, scientific 
fixed-dimension seating requires only 6 sq. ft. per person, 
instead of the usual 9 to 12 sq. ft. What are construction 
costs per sq. ft. in your area? 


Cuts Conversion-Custodial Costs—Patented torsion bar ‘Floating 
Fold” means even a child can perform conversion in 5 seconds 
or less! Clean and restore order, convert from cafeteria and 
back again in minutes. Largest SICO unit needs only 4 
sq. ft. of storage space per table! 


Cuts Maintenance Costs—True unitized construction of heavy 14 
ga. electric arc-welded steel—not a maze of angle irons, bolts, 
screws, hinges and weak spot welds. Tops are tough 40 lb. 
center core with 60 lb. hard edge free of banding! Solid 
firwood benches. All metal surfaces are zinc lustron plated 
to end chipping and flaking. 


Sanitation Is Assured— No banded edges to hold and hide unsani- 
tary substances, no flat hinges at joints to catch food or 
spilled liquids, no unsightly tangle of pipes, braces or other 
debris catchers. SICO benches fold for top and bottom 
cleaning and all other components are easily accessible. 


Guaranteed Versatility Only SICO offers a complete seating analy- 
sis service to help you with your problems.* Only SICO 
has a complete line of table seating to assure scientific use of 
available space. No architectural limitations with SICO; 
walls can be used for windows, serving counters, other 
equipment. Doors, pillars and posts present no obstacle. 
Complete efficiency for adult use is built into every SICO 
product. 


Lowest Owning Cost—SICO units cost less to own because they 
require less space to comfortably seat more. SICO costs 
less to own because they convert quicker and store in smaller 
areas, demand lower custodial expenditures and last years 
longer. 


BE PRACTICAL 


In all practical cost-saving features, SICO seating has proven itself second to none 











*Write today for FREE seating analysis aids and for the FREE new 1961 SICO seating catalog. Request Catalog 61. 


60990 MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC.. 5215 Eden Avenue South, Minneapolis 24, Minnesota, Dept. 520. 


(Circle number 773 for more information) 
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Should your district be 
in the quality quarter? 


An experienced superintendent, and his adminis- 


) trative assistant, assess their district’s expenditures 
. and tell what would happen if they had to spend 
0 less—or could spend more—than they currently are. 


®@ & ® No reasonable man will deny that there is a cor- 
relation between price and quality. Few question that a 
Rolls Royce is better than a motor scooter or that a 
Dior original is superior to a dress found in a bargain 
basement. But the scooter will get you where you want 
to go, and the bargain basement dress has proved per- 
fectly satisfactory to millions of women. 

The real question is one of degree. You can drive a 
scooter but you’ll be more comfortable in a Rolls Royce. 
The Dior original will probably be far more flattering 
‘than the bargain garment. 

Much of the same reasoning can be applied to educa- 
tion. There is no question that a district in the Top 
Tenth can afford to buy better schools, better teachers, 
better furniture and better teaching aides, than a district 
whose spending patterns leave it in the lowest tenth. But 





The interview reported in this article was conducted just 
a few weeks before the sudden death of O. E. Hill. Dr. 
Hill, who had been superintendent of the Cleveland 
Heights district since 1951, passed away on October 27, 
1960. At a special meeting, the Cleveland Heights Board 
of Education made the following statement: 


“His life was devoted wholeheartedly to the educa- 
tional betterment of . . . all communities in which he had 
labored. His outstanding administrative leadership and 
keen interest was highly respected by his fellow educators 
throughout the country. His passing has left the people 
of his community solemn in the knowledge that a great 
loss has been sustained.” 





S. W. DAVIDSON 
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both districts can put their students in school; both can 
put teachers in the classrooms; and both can give their 
students an “education.” The question of how good the 
schools, the teachers and the education will be, has not 
been answered. 

Expenditures per pupil—to a point at least—are a 
good measure of the quality of education a district is 
providing. The CEI figures on the preceding pages can 
serve as a partial measure of the quality of your district’s 
schools. 

You can find out, for example, whether your district 
is spending enough to buy a Rolls Royce education, or 
whether your students are being confined to motor 
scooters. 

But there is a lot of ground between these extremes. 
Ten percent of the schools in the United States are 
spending less than $187 per EPU for net current ex- 
penditures this year. They are certainly in the motor 
scooter class. They may get where they want to go, but 
it will be a long, rough trip with few modern conveni- 
ences. 

At the other end of the scale, 10% of the nation’s dis- 
tricts are spending at least $440 per EPU for net current 
expenditures. On this end, however, it’s a little harder 
to distinguish between a luxurious education and one 
that is just better than average. There are, after all, a 
number of districts (about 1% of the national total), 
that are spending $700 or more per EPU for net current 
expenditures. 








Dr. Hill, we want to 
examine the expendi- 
tures of the Cleveland 





Just what effect does a district’s spending have op 
the quality of the education it offers? To get answers tp 
this question, a SCHOOL MANAGEMENT editor went 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, to interview Superintenden 
O. E. Hill and Administrative Assistant S. W. Davidson 

Cleveland Heights is not an average district. A suburh 
of Cleveland, it is located in a high income, high ey. 
penditure area. Its net current expenditures, during the 
last three years, have placed it near the top 10% of the 
school districts in the United States. On the other hand. 
the Cleveland Heights schools spend just slightly mor 
than the average districts in their immediate area and 
considerably less than some of their neighbors. 

The Cleveland Heights schools have 7,077 elementan 
and 5,792 secondary pupils, a total of 14,607 expend. 
ture pupil units. There are nine professionals on the a¢- 
ministrative staff and 638 principals and teachers. 

Dr. Hill and Dr. Davidson were asked to analyz 
their district in terms of its present expenditure level ang 
in terms of what would have to be eliminated from th 
district if their spending were curtailed to the point wher 
the district was just “average.” Administration, instruc 
tion, health services, and maintenance and operation— 
accounting for better than 90% of net current expendi 
tures—were the areas considered. Figures used were fo 
the 1959-60 school year. 

Their comments on what this would mean to educa 
tion in the Cleveland Heights school system, are takey 
from the tape-recorded interview. 





things that we, or our community 
would want to cut. But in case di 
necessity, the only practical ap 
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cation. It would be one of the lasf ; 


S. W. DAVIDSON 
Administrative assistant 





“You don’t make progress by being sat- 
isfied with mediocrity. In our opinion, 
being average is only being mediocre.” 


Heights School District to 
see what you are getting 
for the money you are 
spending above the aver- 
age school district in the 
United States. For exam- 
ple, you spent about $41,- 
000 more on administration 
than an average district 
your size. What would you 
have to do in your school 
district to cut $41,000 out of 
your administrative bud- 
get? 


HILL: First of all, it is this supple- 
mentary money that we believe has 
given us the leadership and the or- 
ganization to provide a quality edu- 


to cut personnel. It’s not a desirabl 
direction but there is no other ap 
proach as we see it. Our budget for 
things other than personnel is pra 
tically nil. 


proach in terms of administration 


DAVIDSON: Ours is a unit adminis 
tration from the top down. The sv 
perintendent is responsible to thi 
board of education and the com 





munity for the entire prografl. 
There are a number of assistants 0 
his staff, including myself. Our jobj 
are essential in the type of orgafi 
zation we have. I suppose some 

us could handle more than one 

these tasks, but it would certain 
cut down on our efficiency. 


Q. According to your budget, yo 
district spent $47,000 in  salari¢ 
for assistant superintendents. 1 
get down to average, you must 
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$41,000 out of your administrative 
budget. What would happen if you 
had only $6,000 to spend on admin- 
istrative assistants? 

HILL: That’s a difficult thing to an- 
swer. It would mean combining the 
functions of these different depart- 
ments under fewer people. We 
would hesitate very much to de- 
crease any of these classifications. 
For example, the director of pupil 
personnel services might go. But he 
directs the activities of 27 people— 
psychologists, attendance workers, 
and that type of personnel. The 
staff is under the instruction depart- 
ment; but the top leadership, which 
is very important, comes under ad- 
ministration. 


Q. Couldn’t you, as superintendent, 
really direct these 27 people? After 
all, many superintendents are doing 
it. 


HILL: I could. But the more routine 
work that is put into the superin- 
tendent’s hands, the less time he will 
have to do the important things for 
which he was hired, and which re- 
sult in a quality education. 


Q. What activities wouldn’t you be 
able to carry out if you had to as- 
sume some of the more routine du- 
ties now handled by your assistants? 
HILL: IT would have less contact, 
and less opportunity for leadership, 
in the schools themselves. If I were 
worrying about attendance records, 
getting bills paid and other matters 
of that sort, I would certainly have 
much less time to think about the 
instructional program in this district. 


Q. In other words, this would make 
you a less efficient superintendent? 


HILL: There’s no question about 
that. To eliminate this amount of 
money from administration would 
actually be wasteful. It seems to me 
that the quality of our educational 
program has gone up far beyond the 
proportionate additional expendi- 
tures. 

Q. Let’s look at this the other way 
around for a moment. Your district 
was spending $15.05 per expendi- 
ture pupil unit for administration. 
One quarter of the districts in the 
United States were spending $18.86 
per EPU on administration. This 


would mean an extra $55,000 add- 


ed to your administrative budget. 
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HOW CLEVELAND HEIGHTS COMPARES WITH THE NATION 


item 


Administration 
Professional Salaries 
Clerical Salaries 


Instruction 
Professional Salaries 
Clerical Salaries 
Teaching Materials 


Health 
Health Salaries 


Operation 
Salaries 
Heat 
Other Utilities 


Maintenance 
Salaries 


Net Current Expenditures 


U.S. Cleveland 
Average Heights 
$ 12.20 $ 15.05 

6.41 5.98 
3.66 5.87 
226.74 289.51 
210.31 264.55 
3.36 8.81 
8.19 15.51 
1.83 2.81 
1.22 2.63 
29.78 33.22 
16.00 12.36 
4.88 5.40 
5.19 9.62 
10.67 32.11 
3.05 20.00 
$292.00 $406.00 


Total 


Difference* 
$ 41,630 


—6,281 
32,281 


916,881 
792,284 

79,608 
106,923 


14,315 
20,596 


50,248 
— 53,169 
7,596 
64,709 


313,174 
247,589 


$1,665,198 


* The total difference is obtained by subtracting the national average expenditure 
per pupil from the Cleveland Heights expenditure per pupil and multiplying the 
results by 14,607—the number of expenditure pupil units in the Cleveland Heights 
school district. For example, under Administration, $12.20 (The U.S. Average) 
subtracted from $15.05 (The Cleveland Heights expenditures) leaves $2.85 dif- 
ference. This amount, multiplied by 14,607, equals $41,630. 





What could you do with this kind 
of money? Would it just be adding 
frills to your administration? 

HILL: Some might call them frills, 
but there are many things that we 
feel we could do with that kind of 
money that would add a real serv- 
ice to our community. For example, 
in our own school system this past 
year the board of education appro- 
priated about $12,000 for a sum- 
mer study of large group instruc- 
tion, team teaching and _ other 
methods to lessen the load of teach- 
ers. If we had the extra $55,000, it 
would certainly make sense to put 
some of our people to work through 
the year exclusively on the prob- 
lem of improving instruction through 
the use of new techniques. 
DAVIDSON: If I were given the op- 
portunity to add $55,000 to the ex- 
penditures for administration, the 
first thing I would do would be to 
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Superintendent of schools 
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ity Quarter. We think we must 


be in the Top Tenth to do a really good job.” 
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spend some money on the mechani- 
zation of our office equipment. I'd 
get some equipment in here and 
some experts to run it. That would- 
n't be a continuing expense, but if 
I had $55,000 this year I'd spend 
about $20,000 of it on that kind of 
equipment. In the long run, it would- 
n’t add that much to the annual 
budget. 

Q. Would there be any advantage 
to using this $55,000 to raise sal- 
aries? 

HILL: For the top administrators 
here, the salaries are low. I am not 
concerned about the present per- 
sonnel so much, but if we were to 
raise these salaries it would raise 
the standards for the particular job. 
The job is worth so much, and if 
you have salaries that are equal to 
the job you will attract better peo- 
ple. Many of the people on this staff 
are getting near retirement age. If 
the salary levels were raised, we'd 
be able to attract the type of lead- 
ership here that this community 
ought to have. 


Let’s move into the 

field of instruction. 

Your district was 
spending approxi- 
mately $290 per expendi- 
ture pupil unit for all in- 
struction. The aver- 
age schools in the United 
States, during the same pe- 
riod, were spending just 
$227 per student. 
This means that you're 
spending almost $1 million 
more than the average 
school of your size on 
instruction alone. What 
would it mean to this dis- 
trict if you had to eliminate 
this huge sum? 
HILL: First, remember that the pur- 
pose of the public school is to in- 
struct. To take $1 million out of 
that part of the program would be 
to take the heart out of our schools. 
We are in a high salary area so that 
it is doubtful if we would be able to 
cut salaries. If we had to cut down, 
it’s the opinion of our staff that we 
would do the cutting by increasing 
class size. The pupil teacher ratio is 
about 24 to one now. 


Q. How much are you spending on 
instruction salaries? 

HILL: We are spending almost $3.5 
million for teachers, principals and 
supervisors. 

Q. You would have to decrease sal. 
ary payments by almost a third to 
cut $1 million out of instruction, 
This would mean raising the pupil- 
teacher ratio to about 32 to one 
What would this do to your educa. 
tional program? 

HILL: It would be harmful, but we 
wouldn't go quite that far. For ex. 
ample, we might increase the teach- 
er load in terms of the number of 
classes they are teaching—English 
teachers would handle an extra 
group a day. Or we might extend 


the day in some way so that we? 


could have the value of these teach- 
ers over a longer period of time. 

DAVIDSON: Of course, the whole $1 
million wouldn’t come out of that. 
We could save something on teach- 
ing materials. We couldn't save 
anywhere near enough, but we 
could save some because we have 
been very liberal in providing the 
tools for the job—equipment and 
books. 


Q. What teaching materials would 
you eliminate? 
DAVIDSON: We'd simply have to re- 
duce the science equipment budget. 
And we could cut our educational 
supplies 10 or 15%. We would use 
textbooks six years instead of five. 
Things of that nature. 
HILL: Even then, we would have 
gotten very little out of the budget. 
And look what that very little would 
do to our program. Instead of having 
every biology student work with a 
microscope, we might have a dem- 
onstration program. Instead of giv- 
ing each student a textbook, we 
might have some of them share. 


The average school 
your size is spending 
$1 million less on in- 
structional costs than you 


are. Can it carry on an ade- 
quate’ instructional pro: 
gram? 


HILL: No, I don’t think it can. A 
million dollars will cut sharply into 
any educational program. Of 
course, it depends to some extent on 
the educational level of the com- 
munity. More than 80% of our stu 
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dents go on to college. We prob- 
ably provide a more complete sci- 
ence program than many districts 
would consider necessary. On the 
other hand, we don’t have very 
much of a vocational program, and 
that is expensive. 


Q. In other words, a school operat- 
ing at the average level is simply 
unable to provide a quality educa- 
tion? 

HILL: That’s my judgement. 


Q. Even the Quality Quarter dis- 
tricts in the United States are spend- 
ing less than Cleveland Heights for 
instruction. But your district is not 
yet in the top 10%. To get into the 
Top Tenth, you would have to 
spend another $150,000 on instruc- 
tion. Would this amount be of value 
to your program? 

HILL: We’re probably going to raise 
our instructional budget by almost 
that amount by introducing a new 
salary schedule and putting lan- 
guage laboratories into our new 
high school. We do not consider 
these frills. If we could spend that 
extra $150,000, it would certainly 
improve Our program. 


Q. You mention raising instruc- 
tional salaries. How much are you 
paying classroom teachers at the 
present time? 


DAVIDSON: The instructional staff 
averages about $6,245 per person. 


Q. The average school in the United 
States was spending considerably 
less than that. What would happen 
if you simply cut down to the $5,114 
per teacher spent by the average 
district. That would cut more than 
$720,000 out of the instructional 
budget. 


HILL: That’s one of the last things 
we'd do. We just wouldn’t get the 
teachers. Quality education is based 
on good teaching and we’ve got to 
be competitive to get good teach- 
ers. 


Q. Your district happens to be in a 
high income area. Suppose you were 
in another area where salaries were 
lower. Would you be able to lower 
your salary schedule then? 

HILL: Let me put it to you this way. 
We don’t recruit teachers from just 
around this area. We recruit na- 
tionally. Now, the cost of living in 
the Cleveland area is certainly 


higher than in some other areas of ‘ 


the country. But food costs are 
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about the same. A car costs as 
much. Insurance, fuel and power, 
clothing—all of these things are 
pretty much the same. Rent here is 
higher. So perhaps a differential of 
$500 a year between this area and 
—let’s say—Kentucky would be in 
order. But if a district in Kentucky 
is paying more than $500 under our 
scale, we are going to be able to 
attract its best teachers with our 
higher salaries. 

DAVIDSON: To really get a good 
teaching staff, a district cannot af- 
ford to look at the schools around 


it and then say “with a $4,000 sal- 
ary scale we can do better because 
we can get the best teachers in our 
area.” It may be getting the best 
teachers who want to stay in the 
area, but that district is not getting 
the best teachers. The best teachers 
are going to leave the area and go 
to places where they can make more 
money. 

HILL: Yes, that’s a very important 
point. It’s easy to say that our dis- 
trict is in a low income area so we 
don’t have to pay as much for sal- 
aries. But unless that district is pay- 
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ing salaries that are comparablg 
with the best salaries in the whol 
nation, it is going to lose its teach 
ers. We recruit good teachers fron 
these low-income, low-pay area 
every year. 


Q. Your district spent more thaj 
$115,000 for instructional clerk 
and secretaries. This is considerably 
more than the average district. Isn’ 
this an expense that could be cu 
out? 

HILL: It could be cut out, but if 
would definitely be at the expensg 
of a quality education. It would 
make it necessary for teachers to dq 
a lot of routine things which are 
certainly less important than theij 
primary job. It’s cheaper to get this 
kind of routine clerical service done 
by less expensive people than t 
have teachers give up some of theij 
teaching time. 
DAVIDSON: Every principal in our 
school system has at least one sec- 
retary. We don’t ask our principals 
to prepare reports and do other rou 
tine work. Any time a principal 
must spend in routine matters that 
a clerk is capable—and in many 
cases more capable—of doing, he 
is using time that he should be 
spending as instructional leader in| 
his school. We don’t hire our prin-¥ 
cipals to be clerks. We hire them to 
bring leadership to their schools. 
The small investment involved if 
hiring clerks to give them an oppor: 
tunity to do their real job, is an in- 
vestment that we would not want\ 
to cut. 











Let’s move onto 
health services. Your 
district was spending 
$2.81 per expenditure sell 
unit. The averge school in 
the United States 
was spending $1.83. Is this 
an area where you might 


cut down? Do you feel that} 


schools should be involved 
in health services at all? 


HILL: We feel that it is the school’s 
business because good education 
and poor health together are a poor 
situation. We have no way of tell- 
ing what kind of services parents 
might purchase for their youngsters 
if the school didn’t take the leader- 
ship in the matter. We feel that the 
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money we’re spending is well spent 
in terms of general checkups and 
in terms of giving direction to stu- 


Q. Does the maintenance ot a 
school affect its educational pro- 
gram? Suppose it were cleaned only 


DAVIDSON: I don’t see any place 
where we could cut very much in 
the operation or maintenance 


ro- 
- ach dents and to parents concerning once every two days, would this af- grams except in repairs of build. 
a their children’s health. fect your program? ings and the materials for mainte- 
4 Q. Then your health people do HILL: It’s always difficult to meas- nance. Far from being overstaffed, 
make a contribution to the program ure psychological effects on teach- I know that we’re understaffed. If 
thay of your schools? ers and students, but I believe that it we don’t keep our school buildings 


lerky HILL: Very definitely. 


very definitely would affect our pro- 


attractive in appearance, the prop- 





rabl : gram. One of the purposes of edu- erty values in the whole community 

9 Se . — — cation is to teach youngsters neat- suffer. I don’t see how we could cut 

a y — > aa ness and cleanliness. A good job of | very much from maintenance and 

19 yes pr ee — maintaining our schools is an indi- operations. We might be able to cut 

ut if pret y = neg ye 0 a rect method of educating young- a few thousand dollars by skimping 

rene progr ; sters. on this and that, but we certainly 
HILL: It isn’t very often that a su- 
ould perintendent would say that an ex- 
to dd tra $20,000 would be excess, but in 
| ard my judgement we now have ample 
thei services. We could undoubtedly add 
t this. to what we’re doing, but we really 

ny: don’t see the need for it. 
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ed to increase salaries? 

HILL: Again, I don’t think we would 
'| appreciably increase the service we 
are performing. In this particular 
area, we feel that we are spending 
enough. 


Your district spent ap- 
proximately $65 per 
expenditure pupil unit 


er in) ON Maintenance and opera- 
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this| approach that I can see. But we’ve oO 
ight learned that when we neglect main- | Yh 2 \ WATER c oC ER 
that tenance—whether it’s an attempt to THE HAWS 'HI-LO, with convenient bubblers at both 
; | “a money or pure neglect—in the | child and adult levels, combines an off-the-floor cooler 
ty 7 a pod ng oe gots if with low level fountain attachment, serving all ages. 
1? ns Pre geen Fa Lares iia in Stainless steel tops on Cool Mist Gray baked enamel 
hool’s we have a major repair cost in or- steel cabinets. Various capacities available. 
ration! der to bring that building up to Write for detailed specifications and copy of Haws Catalog. 
| poor! standard. aun 
‘— DAVIDSON: Operations and mainte- = ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 
aren’s! nance is an area where cutting down Since 1909 E, Manufactured by 
este is perhaps tempting on the surface, ” Thay dpa rsa 
“ the but bad in the long ron. Export Dept.: 19 Columbus Avenue, San Francisco 11, California 
(Circle number 751 for more information) 
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Where else 


canyou buy 


an electric, 
paste ink, 


silk screen 
mimeograph 
foronly ff 


$345") 


*Plus F.E.T. 


Try to find a mimeograph buy that com- 
pares with the amazing BOHN REX-ROTARY 
M-4. Its unique advantages give you per- 
formance and results you get only from 
mimeographs costing at least $200 MORE. 
It is the first really clean mimeograph. 
Ends pouring liquid ink from messy cans; 
dirty hands, clothes . . . New Paste ink, 
twin-cylinder, silk screen system, designed 
like a printing press, guarantees cleanest, 
sharpest copies. Prints drawings, photos 
and type from electronic stencils. So 
simple even untrained operators 
can now produce 
"professional 

copies. 








Let us show you how versatile, clean, and 
inexpensive mimeographing can be. Mail 


fill out this 

ou IS this coupon today for your free Bohn 
School Portfolio of th tmi h 

coup on today. iditions anorteoni ain — 





« Bohn Duplicator Company 


m AAA Park Avenue South, Dept. AJ-2 
New York 16, New York 


NAME 





& Please arrange a demon- 
ORGANIZATION 
£ LJ stration without obligation. 


# a Please send Portfolio of appress 
samples printed on the 


: Bohn Rex-Rotary. CITY, STATE 











Lame eee Bee 
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couldn’t cut $363,000 and still main- 
tain an adequate program. 


Q. Are you perhaps paying you 
custodians more than you need to? 
HILL: No. As it is, we’re losing cus. 
todians to industry. Our custodians 
are operating an expensive plant, 
They must be people of top caliber, 


Q. Dr. Hill, we have talked now 
about administration, instruction, 
health, and maintenance and oper- 
ation. These items account for more 
than 90% of your net current ex- 
penditures. Let’s look at your ex- 
penditure pattern as a whole. Your 
district spent $406 per expenditure 
pupil unit. An average district your 
size would have been spending 
more than $1.5 million less per 
year. Could you operate a good 
school system at that level? 


HILL: Within the economy of this 
community? No. 


Q. Could you operate a_ good 
school system at that level in any 
community? 


HILL: I don’t know how it could be 
done. We’re emphasizing quality 
education. That requires a reason- 
able pupil-teacher ratio. Teachers’ 
salaries must be high enough to at- 
tract good staff members. If you 
could hire good teachers for a $1,- 
000 less than we are spending, that 
would certainly cut costs. 


Q. Can a district hire teachers of 
top caliber for that much less? 
HILL: Not in this area, and I don’t 
think they could any place else. 


Q. Dr. Hill, your district is lucky. 
Your schools are being supported at 
well above the average expenditure 
level. But most superintendents can- 
not look for that kind of support. If 
a superintendent or school board 
member is looking at the current 
Cost of Education Index reports 
and finds that his school is average, 
can he be satisfied? 

HILL: It wouldn’t be satisfactory to 
me, personally, as a superintendent 
of schools. Nor would it be satis- 
factory to the community of Cleve- 
land Heights. We’re not even satis- 
fied to be in the Quality Quarter. 
We think our schools must be in the 
Top Tenth to do a really good job. 


DAVIDSON: I think the answer to 
this is that you don’t make progress 
by being satisfied with mediocrity. 
In our opinion, being average is 
only being mediocre. End 
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Only dome skylights made of PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastic—the 
original and the best material for domes—can bear the label shown 
above. It is your assurance of completely successful performance 
in light transmittance, daylight control, heat-light ratio, surface 
brightness and outdoor stability. 


In your skylight specifications, insist on domes of PLEXIGLAS— 


approved as a dome material by the Building Officials Conference 


of America (Report No. 54-12A) and the International Conference 
of Building Officials (Report No. 1084.1). PLEXIGLAS is made only 


by Rohm & Haas, and is used by the dome skylight manufacturers 


listed below. 


CALIFORNIA 
Skyco, Inc. 


3210 Van Owen Bivd. 


Burbank, Calif. 


COLORADO 
Plasticrafts, Inc. 
2800 N. Speer Bivd. 
Denver 11, Colorado 

FLORIDA 
Hill Fan Company 
3395 N.W. 67th St. 
Miami, Florida 
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Chemicals for Industry 


ik ROHM £ HAAS 


COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA, 


In Canada Rohm & Haas Company of Canada, Lid., 


West Hill, Ontario 


PLEXIGLAS DOME SKYLIGHT MANUFACTURERS 


INDIANA OREGON 

Howe Engineering Co. The Pam Company 

5800 E. Massachusetts Ave. 1951 N.W. Wilson St. 

Indianapolis, Indiana Portland, Oregon 
MASSACHUSETTS PENNSYLVANIA 

E. Van Noorden Co. Bohem Mfg. Co., Inc. 

100 Magazine St. 12 Water St. 

Boston 19, Mass. Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
OKLAHOMA SOUTH CAROLINA 

Plastic Engineering Co. of Tulsa 

510 N. Sheridan 6000 Main St. 

Tulsa 4, Oklahoma Columbia, So. Carolina 


(Circle number 734 for more information) 


Mid-South Industries, Inc. 


TEXAS 
Naturalite, Inc. 
5115 E. Grand Ave. 
Dallas, Texas 


Plasteco, Inc. 
8721 Market St. Rd. 
Houston 11, Texas 


Southwestern Plastics Co. 
5615 Rice Ave. 
Houston 36, Texas 
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A statistical look at 


the Cost of Education 


Index 


Here, for the experts, is an explanation of the criteria used in 
developing the Cost of Education Index, a discussion of its his- 
tory and uses, and formulas for calculating its statistical validity. 


Dr. Furno, under whose direction the 
CEI reports were prepared, is Director 
of Research, Baltimore Public Schools. 
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= = @ Schools’ have _ experi- 
enced vast changes in the past six 
decades. In 1900, public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools enrolled 
15.5 million pupils and had total 
school expenditures of almost $215 
million, about $14 per enrolled pu- 
pil. By 1960, enrollments more than 
doubled to an estimated 36 million 
while school expenditures sky- 
rocketed 74 times to almost $15 
billion, or $443 per enrolled pupil. 


Factors affecting school costs 


Many factors have _ influenced 
these increasing school costs. Six in 
particular provide the reasons why 
schools cost considerably more to- 
day than they did a few years or 
decades ago. They are: 

1. Population increase 

2. Inflation 

3. Educational betterment 

4. Competition for competent 
personnel 

5. Competition for funds 

6. School district organization 

All signs indicate that school 
costs will continue to increase in the 
future and at a greater rate than 


By DR. ORLANDO F. FURNO 


they have in the past. As these costs 
go up, so might the dander of citizens 
required to foot the bill. The most 
pressing problem school boards and 
school administrators will have to 
face in the years ahead will be tied 
directly to costs: How can “educt- 
tional productivity” be _ increased 
so that the same number of dollars 
will get more and better quality 
education. This is one of the impor- 
tant reasons for the mounting need 
to develop a valid yardstick for the 
comparison of school costs. 


Need for CEI 


The need for the development 
and interpretation of school cost 
data and indexes may be highlight 
ed by the tremendous number of 
requests for information. These re 
quests are originated by federal, 
state, local and Congressional off 
cials, as well as by school and laj 
organizations. 

Unfortunately, the existing data 
makes for a picture of conflict and 
confusion on comparative schodl 
plant costs. The pertinent informa 

continued on page 14 
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How to stretch your budget-and your classrooms 


ey 





“Superior to wooden 
units in cost, mobil- 
ity, durability, main- 
tenance and attrac- 
tiveness. We are very 
pleased with our 
Grade-Aid Classroom 
Equipment.” — Mr. 
Arthur E. Toll, Super- 
intendent of Schools, 
Berlin, N. H 

















Brown School, Berlin, N. H. Architects — 
Koehler & Isaak, Manchester, N. H. 


ONLY GRADE-AID OFFERS 
ALL THESE FEATURES! 


) All sink and counter storage models avail- 
able in six heights to fit all grades. 


) Heavy 20-gauge furniture steel, with cor- 
rosion-resistant hi-bake DuPont DuLux 
enamel finish. 


) Seamless one-piece stainless steel tops or 
melamine plastic sink counter tops. 


) Full wrap-around base, concealing casters, 


) Standard 21” depth saves floor space and 
Provides convenient arm-length storage. 


} Continuous wall-to-wall counter tops, if 
desired. 
) Birchwood pattern melamine plastic doors 

and tops to blend with natural wood decor. 


) Sliding doors available in steel, hardboard 
or plastic surface in a variety of Grade-Aid 
colors and patterns. 





See us at all 1961 AASA CONVENTIONS 





SINK, COUNTER STORAGE 
AND WARDROBE CABINETS 









FOR ANY CLASSROOM 
STORAGE REQUIREMENTS 


At the Brown Elementary School in Berlin, New Hampshire, 
Grade-Aid cabinets are utilized to fill all classroom stor- 
age needs. Designed to fit modern teaching methods, 
Grade-Aid cabinets feature sturdy steel construction to 
insure long-range durability, maximum fire safety and 
low-cost economy. 


Grade-Aid classroom storage cabinets provide effective 
utilization of floor space. They are easy to rearrange for 
teachers’ and students’ convenience. They're simple to 
clean and maintain, with no problem of warping, swelling 
or rotting. 


If you have a storage problem in your school, check with 
your nearest Grade-Aid dealer on the complete line of 
Grade-Aid sink and wall cabinets, movable counter storage 
cabinets and student and teacher wardrobes. 


ADE Al) ee 


Please attach to your business letterhead. 
Grade-Aid Corporation 
7 46 Bridge Street, Nashua, N. H. 


& [] Please send me your full color catalog on the complete line of 
z new Grade-Aid all-steel school equipment. 


z [] Please send me the name of your nearest representative. 


e Title 
SM-1 
Ce 8 eee eee eee 








(Circle number 720 for more information) 
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CHEVY. WHEELS 


“WALK” OVER 
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| HERE'S HOW ’61 CHEVROLET 
= SCHOOL BUSES BEAT THE BUMPS 
3) 10 STOP HIGH COSTS sue ........ 


chassis improvement in decades works as well at cutting down high maintenance costs as Chevy’s 
Independent Front Suspension. Most of the jolts and road shocks that shorten the working life of chassis 
components and sheet metal never get past Chevy’s suspension system. As a result, you get a ride that 


greatly reduces repair bills, gives you more maintenance-free miles . . . a ride that results in more comfort 
and safety for passengers. 


Ever since Chevrolet school buses with Inde- 
pendent Front Suspension first went into service, 
school systems all over the country have been 
impressed with the way they perform. With 
front wheels that step cleanly over bumps and 
steel torsion springs that soak up jolts, these 
Chevies are showing bus buyers something new 
in money-saving ability. School boards find 
their maintenance and replacement costs going 
down and their transportation budget dollars 
stretching miles farther. 

Drivers are impressed with Chevrolet Inde- 
pendent Front Suspension, too. Some claim they 
can’t believe a bus could ride so well, or handle 
so easily. Drivers find they are still fresh and 
alert after a day on the road. Driving a new 
Chevy, they report, is almost like driving a 


I.F.S.—INDEPENDENT FRONT SUSPENSION 


passenger car. And the extra margin of safety 
resulting from this new handling ease gives them 
added confidence in the discharge of their 
driving duties. 

Now Chevrolet school bus models for ’61 are 
ready with even more of this never-before bus 
performance; with a wider-than-ever choice of 
dependable, economical V8 or 6-cylinder power. 
These new Chevies, available in models to 
carry from 36 to 66 passengers, can be your 
answer to lower pupil transportation costs. 
So when you plan to replace your present 
equipment—or add additional buses—look 
first to Chevrolet, the value leader in school 
bus chassis design and performance. ... 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 


“‘Walking wheels’’ boost bus performance. In 





Chevy, each front wheel, suspended independently 
of the other, is free to step cleanly over bumps (see 
left). Each works smoothly to reduce objectionable 
jolts so characteristic with I|-beam axle design (right). 
With special variable-rate rear springs, these buses 
provide added safety, lower maintenance—a brand 





of performance you get only from Chevrolet. 


CHEVROLET FOR ’61: SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION AT ITS BEST! 


(Circle number 713 for more information) 
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A valid Cost of Education Index must have practicability, availability, 


tion needed to evaluate educational 
programs and school buildings in 
terms of cost is not readily avail- 
able. To this extent, the conflicting 
information, now available, results 
in a great amount of wasted effort 
by local officials, state legislatures, 
and Congress in attempting to de- 
velop sound patterns of school sup- 
port and plans for school construc- 
tion. 


Uses for CEl 


Clearly, the development of 
valid cost of education indexes will 
have profound implications for the 
efficient operation of schools, and 
for the ultimate enhancement of 
school quality. 

Presently, it appears that cost of 
education indexes can serve the 
following useful purposes: 


Measuring the purchasing power 
of the educationl dollar over the 
years. 


Evaluating trends in revenues 
and expenditures for education. 


Obtaining greater educational 
returns for each dollar of school ex- 
penditure, i.e. increasing educa- 
tional productivity. 


Helping local, state, and federal 
officials develop sound fiscal poli- 
cies for the improvement of school 
quality. 

Providing for the automatic ad- 
justment of a state’s foundation pro- 
gram to offset the deteriorating 
effects of inflation upon _ school 
quality. 

Yielding invaluable information 
for the sale of bond issues at the 
most propitious times. 


We may presume that other im- 
portant uses might also be found 
for valid cost of education indexes, 
such as guides for planning local 
school budgets that must deal with 
the future commitment of public 
funds. 


Need is not new 


As long ago as 1893, a U. S. 
Senate Committee on Finance em- 
ployed Dr. Roland Faulkner to con- 
struct an index number for teachers’ 
salaries. Almost three decades later, 
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in the early ’20’s, both Leonard P. 
Ayres in his “An Index Number for 
State School Systems,” and Ran- 
dolph Burgess in his “Trends of 
School Costs,” computed index 
numbers. Neither Ayres nor Burgess 
referred to his index numbers as a 
cost of education index. However, 
in 1938, the National Education 
Association’s Research Bureau 
paralleled Burgess’ method to com- 
pute a cost of education index in the 
study which it made, “Why Schools 
Cost More.” 

In the late *40’s, Dr. Paul R. 
Mort succeeded in getting the New 
York State Educational Conference 
Board to support a pilot study on 
a cost of education index. Under 
Mort’s direction, Lorne Woollatt de- 
veloped a cost of education index 
for New York State. 

One decade later, in 1958, Wool- 
latt developed a cost of education 
index for 18 large cities with popu- 
lations over 500,000. Yet a truly 
National Cost of Education Index 
still needed to be developed. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, at the sug- 
gestion, and under the guidance, 
of this writer, proceeded to under- 
write the great costs involved in do- 
ing the research for a series of pilot 
“cost of education index” studies. 


Developing a valid CEI 


The construction of a National 
Cost of Education Index should be 
evaluated in light of at least six 
criteria. These are: 


1. Practicability. The time and 
the money required to produce and 
maintain the index should be rea- 
sonable. 


2. Availability of .data. Any 
data to be used in the index should 
be easily and readily obtainable. 

3. Objectivity. All data entering 
into the index should be uniform, 
accurate, and objective so that no 
matter who calculates the index, he 
will obtain the one correct answer. 


4. Simplicity. The index should 
be constructed in the simplest terms 
consistent with validity. Most per- 
sons should be able to understand 
and to calculate the index. 


5. Flexibility. Since the index 
would represent all school districts 
but not necessarily a particular dis- 
trict or group of districts, it must be 
so flexible that regional, state, and 
local district data could be substi- 
tuted for national components. 


6. Standardization. Constructing 
a cost of education index requires 
following the cost history of educa- 
tional goods and services that are 
relatively constant in amount and 
quality. The board of education 
may be considered as the purchaser 
of an “educational market basket,” 
which contains such things as the 
services of classroom teachers, 
guidance workers, administrators, 
custodians, and clerks, and goods 
such as instructional materials and 
school equipment. The standardiza- 
tion criterion does not imply the 
setting of any standards for quality: 
it is concerned only with the main- 
tenance of a market basket in which 
the amount and quality of educa- 
tional goods and services remain 


About the 
Cost of 
Education 
Index 


The School Management 
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simplicity, objectivity, flexibility and standardization 


relatively constant over a period of 
time. 

In light of these six criteria, we 
were confronted with a series of 
questions which weighed heavily 
upon all criteria but particularly 
upon the criterion of practicability. 

How could we identify the spe- 
cific items on current operating and 
school plant costs which should be 
collected? 

How should these cost items be 
defined so that realistic school cost 
units of measurement could be in- 
cluded? 

How could the specific cost vari- 
ables be delimited so that the mil- 
lion and one cost variables whose 
contributions were negligible, could 
be eliminated as separate entities? 

How should the school districts 
be selected? 

How should: the cost and pupil 
data be collected? 

How should the factors, to be 
used to weight the various cost items 


Nearly 1,200 school districts 


to be included in the component 
indexes, be identified? 


How could the factors, to be used 
to measure the educational goods 
and services purchased (school qual- 
ity market basket), be identified 
and kept current? 


What mathematical methods 
should be used to combine the vari- 
ous sub-component cost indexes? 


How could we validate the sub- 
component cost of education index- 
es through tests and try-outs? 


What provisions should be made 
for the continuous collection, analy- 
sis, and promulgation of the neces- 
sary school cost data? 


We recognized at the outset that 
we could not make a census of all 
school districts nor could we request 
of them school expenditure data on 
a voucher basis. The resultant costs 
would have been prohibitive on two 
counts: money needed to collect 
the data, and the money required 
to edit, process and analyze the 


participated in 


data. We did not have unlimited 
quantities of time and money. Our 
costs had to be weighed. Thus, the 
criterion of practicability, which 
contains within its concept the prin- 
ciples of economy and prudence, 
came to the fore. 


Clearly the index developed had 
to be one which could be produced 
and maintained for a reasonable ex- 
penditure in terms of time and 
money. 


We divided our cost considera- 
tions into two parts: initial research 
and development costs, and recur- 
ring yearly costs. Examples of re- 
search and development costs are 
those associated with identification, 
definition, delimitation and valida- 
tion of the primary data which ulti- 
mately enter into the final Cost of 
Education Index. On the other 
hand, recurring yearly costs are 
those associated with the number of 
school districts to be surveyed, the 
quantity and kinds of data to be 
collected, the processing of the 





The final total of school districts used in the 





building School Management's National Cost of 
Education Index. Each filled out a detailed five- 
page questionnaire which itemized expenditures 
for dozens of budget items for a two-year period 
(1959-60 and 1960-61). 

The questionnaire itself was devised by Dr. Or- 
lando F. Furno. Furno’s early work at Columbia 
University, and particularly his involvement as a 
statistical research analyst in the Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Research, established his reputation 
as an educational research statistician. Dr. Furno, 
who served also with the U. S. Office of Education, 
is presently Director of Research for the Baltimore 
City Schools. It was at his suggestion, and with his 
guidance, that this project was developed. 


carefully weighted sample was close to 1200. 
Each was selected because it represented, by vir- 
tue of geographical location, student population, 
and expenditures per pupil, a randomly selected 
unit of measurement. 

In the first CEI reports (published in School Man- 
agement’s April, May, June, July and August, 1960, 
issues) the total sample used was 583. The size of 
the sample was increased to further assure the 
reliability of the statistics published. 

The accumulated data was computed by School 
Management's research staff and placed on 
punched cards. This made it possible to analyze all 
the data by region, district size and expenditure 
level, as well as on a national basis. 
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data, and the analysis and promul- 
gation of the results. 

We had to consider, also, various 
sample designs. Different sample 
designs clearly result in varying 
costs. Methods are available, how- 
ever, which distinguish efficient 
sample designs from less efficient 
ones. Sampling theory helped pro- 
vide us with a powerful tool for 
evaluating the relative efficiency of 
various sample designs. 

Relating this to our own situa- 
tion, we were interested in securing 
information about a finite popula- 


tion (school districts whose total 
changes each year) from a part of 
it, called a sample. We wanted to 
describe characteristics of this 
population (called parameters) 
such as the mean, median, 75th 
percentile, 90th percentile, stand- 
ard deviation, variance, etc. Certain 
precautions were taken to insure 
that the sample was a random one. 
We selected our school districts in 
such a way that each school dis- 
trict in the nation had an equal 
chance of being selected, and the 
drawings of the school districts in 


the sample were independent. In 
this survey as is the case in most, 
funds were limited. We had to se- 
lect the most efficient sample de- 
sign which would keep costs within 
budgeted funds. 


Form design 


One factor affecting our costs 
dealt with the design of our ques- 
tionnaire. Busy superintendents 
could not be expected to utilize 
their research and business staffs 
for months to complete a lengthy 


questionnaire. Recognizing this, we 
attempted to devise a short ques- 
tionnaire. It was still five pages in 
length. 

To minimize reporting errors, we 
designed our questionnaire in terms 
of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation’s uniform accounting system. 
Even so, most school districts in the 
country have not put into use this 
particular standard receipt and ex- 
penditure account system. These 
school districts had to devote extra 
time to filling out the questionnaire. 

For these reasons, only two to 
five cost data items for each major 
accounting division were requested. 
For example, instructional costs 
were broken down into classroom 
teachers’ salaries, other instruction- 
al staff salaries, secretarial and cler- 
ical salaries, cost of instructional | 
supplies, and other expenditures for 
instruction. Even if school districts 
had been able to—and were perfectly 
willing to—complete a lengthy school 
costs questionnaire, the costs for 
editing and processing such ques- 
tionnaires would have been beyond 
our budgeted resources. 

Several other obstacles in form 
design had to be overcome. Our 
questionnaire had to be designed 
both for electronic and hand proc- 
essing systems. Numerous checks 
| had to be incorporated into the 
questionnaire in order that its de- 
sign would facilitate data record- 
ing, editing, data transfer, and data 
processing—all of which affect costs } 
greatly. 





LEARNING BY SEEING 


PHILCO advances the 
Science of 
visual education 


WITH NEW TRANSISTORIZED 
CLOSED CIRCUIT TV SYSTEMS 





Visual education, through the use of 
closed circuit TV, is being adopted 
rapidly by schools throughout the 
nation. Philco’s broad experience in 
educational TV is your assurance of 
obtaining the greatest flexibility and 
economy. Philco’s new all-transistor 
equipment is your guarantee of maxi- 
mum reliability, freedom from main- 
tenance and ease of operation. Write 
today for information and your copy 
of the Philco Closed Circuit TV 
Systems Planning Guide. 





Government & Industrial Group 
4700 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
In Canada: Philco Corp. of Canada, Ltd., Don Mills, Ont. 








| 
Philco Closed Circuit TV Systems per- | 
mit multi-group instruction, with full 
audience participation. 


PHILCO, 


Famous fer Quality the World Quer 


Sample design 

Two sample design principles 
deal with the selection of elements 
(school districts in our case) and 
the number of elements (number of 
school districts). One of our objec- 
tives was to provide estimates of 
characteristics (instructional mate- 
rials cost per pupil, average salaries 
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} HEYWOOD-P Perfection made possible be 


The wide variety of furniture styles and versatility y W 
Wakefield combines 135 years of experience with 


of their use assure complete satisfaction of your 


WAKEFIELD 
classroom needs... .88 Vv modern techniques of design .. 
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Close study of THE HEYWOOD LINE tells you: these } WOOD- e quali lat ¢ s into every Heywood-Wakefield 
are the most functionally-perfect units ever de- WAKEFIELD is unquestioned; no other line gives you more 


signed for schoolroom needs... : 2 . 








Maintenance, repair, replacement costs are rock- 
bottom; THE HEYWOOD LINE can satisfy even mini- 
mum money allocations. 
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School Furniture Division 
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comfort... durability. . 
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Chair seats, backs, and their relationship to each  HEYWOOO-F No other materials can outwear HeyWoodite and 
other, assure best posture; tablet arms are propor- WAKEFIELD nickel finish; other furniture can outlast 
tioned for proper writing pitch... i Boy 4eywood-Wakefield 


me nis 











assures supreme comfort, 
easy maintenance, long life 


Hundreds of school auditoriums and 
public assembly rooms attest to this 
truth: Heywood-Wakefield’s 
auditorium seating line successfully 
meets every need. Fixed and 

movable units include chairs with 
veneer seats and backs, with spring 
or rubber cushions, with padded or 
spring-filled backs. You may select 
wood or steel end standards, manual 
or self-rising seats. Choose from an 
unusual range of fabrics, metal 
colors, and wood finishes. Like the 
auditorium line, Heywood-Wakefield's 
portable seating and folding chair 
lines offer you luxury and service 

that no other line can match. 


When you see and sit in any unit, you'll 
approve the thoroughgoing comfort, t 
beauty of color and design... 


Chairs fold compactly with one simple 1 
tion, can be stored neatly, require a mini- 
mum of storage space. 





See your 
> Heywood-Wakefield 
representative, 
4 - or write for catalog. 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD, SCHOOL FURNITURE DIVISION, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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of teachers, percentage of funds de- 
voted to operation of school plant, 
etc.) of the universe of school dis- 
tricts (all districts in the country). 
Our basic problem was to design 
our sample in such a way that the 
errors in results from using a sam- 
ple of school districts, rather than 
the universe of school districts, be 
held to a minimum. 

Clearly, inaccurate estimates of 
true universe values may be due to 
nonsampling as well as to sampling 
errors. Nonsampling errors, such as 
poor form design, faulty definitions, 
inaccurate responses and _ nonre- 
spondents, were discussed earlier. 
What interests us here .is sampling 
errors. Factors which give rise to 
sampling errors are quantitative in 
nature. For example, we could have 
reduced our sampling errors consid- 
erably by increasing the size of our 
sample. But increasing the size of 
our sample would have increased 
our costs greatly. 


Sample size 


Since sample size affects costs, 
we had to devise as efficient a sur- 
vey design as was possible, consist- 
ent with available’ time and funds 
to do the study. One source of sam- 
pling error is directly related to 
Yuniverse variability. For example, 
other things being equal, the greater 
the standard deviation in our per 
pupil costs, the greater the sampling 
errors. To reduce the variability en- 
countered in our sample, we divided 
our universe of school districts into 
sections called strata. 

We stratified our universe of 
school districts into nine regions 
and seven size groups. This gave us 
63 strata or cells, as we called them. 
Separate samples were taken from 
each cell, and the sample data were 
combined in such a manner as to 
yield suitable estimates for the 
whole universe of school districts. 

Stratification has the effect of re- 
ducing the variability in pupil costs 
encountered, and thereby increases 
the effectiveness of a given sample 
size. However, we were still faced 
with the problem of how large a 
sample to select in terms of specific 
standards of precision. The follow- 
ing example should emphasize the 
tritical role stratification and sam- 
ple size have upon costs. 

Let’s consider at this moment the 


sult from differences in sample size, 
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difference in cost which would re-. 





MORE SCHOOLS usa Wiewlex 
IN THEIR A-V PROGRAM THAN 
ANY OTHER PROJECTOR! 
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First in Choice... First in Quality ! 
THE VIEWLEX V-S500-P 
COMBINATION 35mm FILMSTRIP 
& 2" x2" SLIDE PROJECTOR 


Here's Why- 
SIMPLER THREADING — automatic take-up, 


BRIGHTER PICTURES — exclusive light multi- 
plier optical system. 


EASIER BULB CHANGING — new “pop-up” 
lamp ejector makes changing quick and easy. 


COOLER OPERATING—reverse jet-action con- 
tinuous cooling . .. extends lamp life. 


BUILT-IN MAGNIFIER POINTER — actually en- 
larges any part of projected image. 





With 5” f 3.5 Luxtar lens $114.50 
Other Viewlex projectors NEW! Multi Focal Accessory Lens 
se500, Ask your Viewiex Infinitely adjustable 3%” to 6” focal 
Audio-Visual franchised length produces full screen image at any 
dealer for a demonstration, distance without moving or refocusing 
or write for catalog. projector. $49.50 





All Viewlex projectors are GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME, 


1ewlex., inc. 
12 BROADWAY, HOLBROOK, L. I, N. Y. - 


In Canada—Anglophoto, Montreal 


(Circle number 777 for more information) 
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REGIONAL MEETINGS | 








Date Place | 
Feb. 25-28 San Francisco 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR Mar. 25-28 Philadelphia 





Mar. 11-14 St. Louis | 
| 


Easiest and lowest cost way yet to The editors of School 
make hundreds of multi-colored copies! Management will be pres- 
Everything is automatic, leaving ent. | 
you free for other work at the same Purpose: To enlist your ad- 
time. Feeds, prints and counts 330 vice and help on future edi- | 
copies (thin papers to cards, even torial plans. 


newsprint) in just 3 minutes; shuts 
off when done. Write for informa- 
tion and details about a one-week 





free trial! SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
MAGAZINES, INC. 

| 22 West Putnam Avenue 
Hoyer NEVER Sempenane | Greenwich, Conn. 


Chicago 23, Illinois 
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Don't Write Off 





HERE'S A PARTIAL 
LIST OF USERS— 
SARKES TARZIAN 
ETV EQUIPMENT 


Ohio State University 
OSU School of Dentistry 
OSU Mobile Science Unit 
Ohio Universit 
University of Toledo 
University of Dayton 
University of Maryland 
East Carolina College 
University of New Mexico : 
Indiana University E | 
Fisk Universit é 
University of Arkansas es 
Des Moines Independent 

School Dist. 
Peabody College for Teachers 
Montana State University 
Sarkes Tarzian, Inc. is one of the foremost Montana State College 

. ’ ° University of North Dakota 

suppliers of TV equipment for educetional use. : University-of South Dakota 
And, our ETV systems are being used by both large | __ College of William and Mary 


and small schools in all parts of the country. Ueivereity < —— 








A great many people, we’ve 
found, still have a misconcep- 

tion about the costs involved 
in classroom television. Let us 
show you how we can furnish the 

basic equipment at nominal cost, and well 
within the means of most school systems. 





Pueblo Junior College 
» _ San Diego State College 
; Miami University 


Why not take advantage of our experience in the 
field ? We’ll be glad to work with you . . . show 


you what other schools are doing . . . and submit j University of lowa 
1 Educational TV 4 University of Oklahoma 
a proposal on LOW COST Educ i _. _ University of Buffalo 
to meet your requirements. Call or write: |. St. Petersburg Junior College 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION DEPT. 
BROADCAST EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


SARKES TARZIAN INC 


east hillside drive +» bloomington, indiana 
edison 2-7251 
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to achieve results having a specified 
degree of precision. 

Our cost equation may be ex. 
pressed as 


C = $3.00n' 


C represents the total cost in cop. 
ducting the Cost of Education Inde, 
study and n, the number of school 
districts in the sample. The number 
of school districts may be deter. 
mined by the random sample for. 
mula 


k? NV? 
ND2 | k27V2 


In this formula, the symbols may be 
defined as follows: 


n, number of school districts in 
the sample 


N, number of school districts in 
each stratified cell 

V, coefficient of variation 

k, known number or constant, in- 
dependent of the sample and not 
subject to any sampling error. The 
value selected for k determines the 
probability that the sample result 
will have a relative error no greater 
than + D. 

D, relative difference between 
the estimated mean from the sam- 
ple and the true mean. 

Because per pupil costs were the} 
statistics of primary importance to 
us, we utilized expenditure level 
(net current expenditures per ex- 
penditure pupil unit) as our single 
statistic for computing the size of 
the sample needed. Thus, some of 
the statistics of secondary impor 
tance were obtained with greater 
precision than specified, others with 
less. 

We were now in a position to 
compute cost differences to conduct 
our Cost of Education Index survey 
arising out of sample size, when 
different precision requirements and 
probabilities were specified. Con- 
sider the two samples: 


2 = 


Sample 1. 
The sample mean shall differ 
from the true mean by + $3 
only once out of 100. 


Sample 2. 
The sample mean shall differ 
from the true mean by + $ 
only five times out of 100. 


From previous work, we had sev- 
eral good estimates of the standard 
deviation of expenditure level m 
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the school district universe, ox, and 
the mean of expenditure level, 





=x 
Mx = N , and used these param- 
eters to calculate a coefficient of 
variation. 


The number of school districts 
required to satisfy the degree of pre- 
cision in Sample 1 was 2,917 dis- 
tricts and in Sample 2, 1,118. To 
conduct the survey according to the 
precision specifications in Sample 
1 would have cost approximately 
$28,960 compared to $10,310 for 
sample 2 for sampling and computa- 
tion alone. Thus, fulfilling the preci- 
sion requirements of Sample 1 rath- 
er than Sample 2 would have re- 
quired increasing expenditures by 
$18,650. Reductions in the magni- 
tude of the sampling error means, 
and increases in the probability ra- 
tios, hardly appeared worth the 
increased costs. 


Objectivity criterion 

We found problems due to our 
adherence to the objectivity cri- 
terion to be more serious in the 
realm of data gathering than data 
processing. We double checked our 
calculations for accuracy. How- 
ever, data gathering and reporting 
involved the services of local school 
district personnel. We found on oc- 
casion, that the precise information 
requested was not given. Oftentimes 
this data was not readily available 
except through the laborious proc- 
ess of voucher examination. Thus, 
expenditures for the various items 
in the educational market basket 
were not reported to as high a de- 
gree of precision as we would have 
liked. To get precise reporting of 
the cost data would have sky-rock- 
eted costs by millions of dollars. 


Simplicity criterion 

We strove for simplicity in all 
the processes, operations and com- 
putations used in conducting our 
Cost of Education Index survey. 
We tried to simplify complex math- 
ematical operations wherever pos- 
sible. However, simplicity was not 
the governing criterion at the ex- 
pense of accuracy or the other cri- 
teria. It was a goal to be desired, 
other factors being equal. 


Flexibility criterion 


Adherence to the flexibility cri- 
terion raised a number of problems 
for us. We had to be sure that the 
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Cost of Education Index would be 
constructed in such a way that re- 
gional, state, and local school dis- 
trict data could be substituted for 
national components. The result 
was a Cost of Education Index sub- 
ject to all the different kinds of 
limitations always present in statis- 
tical calculations. For example, a 
National Cost of Education Index 
would be representative of all dis- 
tricts in the country, but not neces- 
sarily for all districts in a given 
state or any one particular district. 

Consequently, the Index would 
not reflect the experience of a single 
school district as it shops around for 
educational bargains. Moreover, 
we realized that such an Index 
would not ordinarily be used to 
measure changes in total local 
school spending, but only to meas- 
ure the effect of price changes to pay 
for the same educational market 
basket. 

The problems we faced here 
arose out of the identification and 
ultimate inclusion of the compo- 
nents to be included in the educa- 
tional market basket. Such prob- 
lems are principally agreements in 
matters of opinion. There were no 
clear, hard, fast rules dictating what 
should or shouldn’t go into the edu- 
cational market basket. 


Standardization criterion 


As everyone knows, the Con- 
sumer Price Index seeks to measure 
the price of a “market basket” of 
goods and services actually bought 
by urban wage earners. We wanted 
the Cost of Education Index to 
measure the cost of an “educational 
market basket” purchased by 
school boards. The Cost of Educa- 
tion Index was not designed to 
measure a level or standard of edu- 
cational quality, no matter how 
desirable this might be. The fore- 
most question we sought to answer 
was, “What is the cost of the edu- 
cational market basket each year if 
the amount and quality of educa- 
tional goods and services remain 
constant?” 

We were not in a position to re- 
solve all the problems centering 
around the maintenance of an edu- 
cational market basket which would 
contain the same or relatively 
equivalent quality of goods and 
services. Time, money and staff in 
the amounts needed to do this were 
not available. We had to assume 
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Automatically feeds, folds, counts 
and stacks 110 sheets a minute! 


No other paper folder like it; runs 
itself! Folds letters, invoices, state- 
ments, even multiples of 6 or 8 
sheets stapled together—quickly 
and effortlessly. Hand operated 
machine also available. Write for 
information and details about a 
one-week free trial. 


HEYER Incorporated 


1828-1 S. Kostner Ave. 
Chicago 23, Illinois 
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NSBA 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
BOARDS ASSOCIATION 


1961 
CONVENTION 
Date 
May 4-6 
Place 


Philadelphia 
Trade & Convention Center 














The editors of School 
Management will be pres- 
ent. 
Purpose: To enlist your ad- 
vice and help on future edi- 
torial plans. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
MAGAZINES, INC. 


22 West Putnam Avenue 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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New Way to 
Stop Faucet Leaks! 


%& 9-in-10 washers are fastened with T00 
LONG or SHORT SCREWS thus loosen and 
destroy themselves. Leaks quickly follow! 


34 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
REVEALS NEW SOLUTION 


& New, patented ‘Sexauer’ SELF-LOCK screws 
have imbedded expanding NYLON PLUG. 
They lock at required depth AUTOMATI- 
CALLY, hold washers firmly! Made of MONEL, 
they are rustproof, non-corroding. Heads 
can’t twist off. Screw slots can’t distort. 


3 NEW, improved ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE faucet 
washers are made of super-tough, pliable 
du Pont compound (not rubber or fibre). 
Reinforced, like a tire, with a vulcanized 
layer of Fiberglas, they resist distortion 
and splitting from shut-off grind and 
squeeze. 


+ Faucet leaks repaired with ‘Sexauer’ EASY- 
TITE washers and SELF-LOCK screws out- 
‘last ordinary repairs “6-to-1"! 


HIDDEN COSTS OF FAUCET LEAKS! 


Hackensack, N.J. Water Co. and Ameri- 
can Gas Association figures prove stopping 
just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK 
saves you 8,000 gal. water quarterly. A HOT 
WATER FAUCET LEAK repair saves you 
over $7.58 QUARTERLY in fuel and water 
bills. Fewer leaks also produce important 
Savings On MATERIALS, LABOR and 
COSTLY FIXTURE REPLACEMENTS! t 


A ‘Sexauer’ Technician will make avail- 
able our NEW Catalog, Edition “J”, listing 
our entire line of over 3,000 TRIPLE-WEAR 
plumbing repair parts and tools. He will 
survey your fixtures, determine the repair 
parts needed and establish 
an efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control to prevent 
costly overstocking or 
shortages. You get this 
service without obligation. 
Act now! 










J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept.M-11 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of your Catalog ‘‘J”’ 


Name 





Title 
Organization 


Bus. Address 


City 











Zone State 
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that the quality and quantity of edu- 
cational goods and services for all 
school districts in the country did 
not change drastically over a period 
of one or two years. 


Self-generating effect 


In the construction of a Cost of 
Education Index, one approach has 
been to discover items reflective of 
changing market conditions, but not 
subject to the decisions of educators 
or boards of education. The hope 
here is to eliminate the so-called 
“self-generating” effect in any Cost 
of Education Index. It may be lik- 
ened to the “placebo” effect in 


| medicine. This effect, if properly 


interpreted, would result in an up- 
ward bias in the Index. 

Many attempts have been made 
to eliminate this upward bias, 
through the discovery of factors 
which are reflective of changing 
conditions in the educational mar- 
ket basket, but not subject to ma- 
nipulation by educational authori- 
ties. The problems here center 
around the search for such causal 
factors. Present statistical methods 
to determine degrees of causality 
leave much to be desired. More- 
over, factors reflective of changing 
conditions in the educational mar- 
ket are not periodically published 
and readily available. 


Problems of weighting 


Customarily, index makers like 
to distinguish sharply between 
“simple” and “weighted” index 
numbers. We approached the prob- 
lems of weighting by considering all 
index numbers to be weighted. This 
is true whether an index maker 
knows it or not. We preferred to 
ask the question: Is this scheme of 
weights good or bad? Thus, a num- 
ber of interesting questions had to 
be solved: Should the weights be 
sums of money or physical quanti- 
ties? Should the weights be fixed or 
changed from year to year? 

Another weighting problem was 
due to the fact that a sample rather 
than a census of school districts was 
used. Most index numbers are 
made, however, from samples of 
data which logically fall within the 
field investigated. So this problem 
was not unique to SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT’s study. Sample distributions 
have always created weighting 
problems. But whether a sample or 
a census is used, cost components, 


whose distributions are character. 
ized by a range and standard deyi. 
ation of zero, result in more accy. 
rate relative weight assignment 
than those whose distributions have 
a wide range and large standard 
deviation. 

There are no simple panacea; 
for resolving the complex problems 
met, and yet to be met, before q 
valid National Cost of Education 
Index is developed and maintained 
and finally achieves the respecta. 
bility of, for example, the Consum. 
er Price Index. 


Where do we go from here? 


To achieve these goals, a Ne 
tional Cost of Education Index 
Advisory Committee should 
formed. The members might be 
Presidential appointees. This advi- 
sory committee should be represent 
ative of all those organizations in 
the country genuinely concerned 
about the cost and quality of educa. 
tion in America. The formation of 
this committee is essential if the 
Cost of Education Index is to gain 
widespread acceptance. 

Such a National Cost of Educa 
tion Index Advisory Committee 
should set up general policies for 
the development and measurement 
of school cost units. These policies 
should aim at the creation of a fa 
vorable nation-wide climate for the 
results. Such a committee would et- 
gender, on the part of the users of 
the Index, confidence and respect 
for the validity of the school cost 
data developed for the Index. 

We envision two additional com 
mittees operating under the direc 
tion of the National Cost of Educa 
tion Index Advisory Committee. 
They would be: a small, technical 
committee composed of persons 
with special competencies and tal 
ents in statistics and index construc 
tion; and a curriculum advisory 
committee composed of persons 
with special talents in curriculum. 

Admittedly, more often than not, 
great things fail to occur not be 
cause they cost money, but because 
no one happened to think of them. 
This is not true of a Cost of Educa 
tion Index. As we pointed out earli- 
er, its history goes back almost 4 
century. What is needed now 3 
money. The writer believes that 
this is clearly the responsibility of 
Congress in the years of our New 
Frontier. End 
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orange crate makeshift or gold-plated deluxe... 


IME was when you could define file 

quality quite clearly as Grades A, B, 
C, or D. But no longer do these designa- 
tions mean much. Manufacturers now 
are producing models which cut across 
these former guide posts. 


There are still legitimate ‘“‘Grade A”’ files 
today, as there were in former years. But 
unqualified claims to this label by vari- 
ous manufacturers have in recent years 
tended to confuse the picture for the 
buyer. 


Whatever the grade label, there have 
been many substantial improvements in 
all classes of files. More performance, 
more function have been built into 
economical versions of the so-called 
“Grade A” files to make them more prac- 
tical for general office and classroom use. 





And even in the “low-end” group of ac- 
cepted commercial grade files are some 
features not too different from those of 
the high-priced makes. These files also 
have their place—but their place should 
be defined. 








To intelligently approach the file mar- 
ket, a buyer must have clearly in mind 
the use for which the file is intended. 


Will a file drawer be opened on the aver- 
age of once or twice a day, or 20 times 
a day? What about drawer loading and 
capacity? Are quietness and ease of 
operation important factors? The an- 
swers to these and other questions will 
define your specific requirements. 


Accordingly, the informed buyer can buy 
for his specific needs. It is wasteful to 
spend extra dollars for a high-priced file 
where the need does not justify it, just 
as it is foolhardy to expect too much 
from a “cheap” unit. Filing require- 
ments should be analyzed regularly, and 
standards changed as needed, to make 
sure that you are buying properly. 








* * 


The H-O-N Co., with its several series of 
HONOR and H-O-N Lines, can effective- 
ly fill the specifications for most of your 
filing needs. Nylon rollers are used 
throughout to assure the ultimate in 
quiet and easy drawer operation. Long, 
trouble-free life is guaranteed. 


We shall be glad to help you in analyzing 
your requirements and in setting up 
proper specifications to ensure the most 
effective use of your allotted funds for 
filing equipment. 


-1-O-'N 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





MUSCATINE, IOWA 


(Circle number 691 for more information) 
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The Reading Laboratory’s Developmental Reading Program} 


New .. Complete .. Proven. 


A Self-Administering program in advanced reading skills for 





grades six through twelve ... every element carefully text- 
oriented: techniques easily, naturally, immediately applied to 
student studies... | 


Tested prior to publication in eighty schools, 2400 students... ¥ 


Ready Now for your school. 
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. Effective .. Economical 


The Reading Laboratory’s Program 





-—> Incorporates in its basic design a recognition 
that no student reads on a given grade level in every 
subject ... each subject-section contains text-oriented 
materials on grade levels six through twelve. 


—> Provides special exercises to develop high pro- 
ficiency in direction following and _ visualization; 
inferential thinking; paragraph analysis; distinguish- 
ing fact from opinion and main idea from detail; the 
effective use of tables, charts, graphs; active vocabu- 
lary development, 


While our program has been designed for and is in 
use in grades six through twelve, The Reading Labo- 
ratory urges its adoption, for all eighth and ninth 
grade students, especially those who are embarking 
upon a college preparatory course. 


Achievement in high school and college depends 
more upon superior reading ability than upon any 
other single scholastic requirement. The increasing 
rigor of the high school and college curricula and the 
increasing seriousness of the college admissions situ- 
ation serves sharp notice that a course of this type 
fills a vital need in every school, 


Write for a free study that is used extensively by 
school administrators in evaluating their reading 
needs. 





500 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, NY 
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How to compare your district 


To get maximum value from comparison,-you must know what to look 
for and how to analyze your figures. Here’s a suggested method— 
plus some case histories of how other districts used last year’s CEI. 





= = & No yardstick has ever been devel- 
oped to tell a school district how much it should 
spend to provide a “quality” educational pro- 
gram. In fact, no one can even define “quality 
education” in terms acceptable to everyone. 

The best one can do is to compare his dis- 
trict’s efforts to buy the dozens of different in- 
gredients that go into his budget with the 
efforts of other districts with similar character- 
istics. For example, he can compare his overall, 
and specific, costs with districts of similar size. 
He can further narrow his comparison by com- 
paring with districts of the same size in the 
same geographical region. In addition, if he 
chooses to, he can compare on the basis of 
size, geographical location, and expenditure 
level (cost per pupil). Finally, he can com- 
pare any one of dozens of specific expendi- 
tures, using all three of these factors. 

To bring this into focus, let’s examine a 
practical situation that might well arise in a 


professional salary that is a little above “par” 
for their size and area. Next, they look at staff- 
ing adequacy—the number of pupils per class- 
room teacher. Here they find they’re out of 
line—the “average” district of their size in 
their area has a ratio of 25 pupils per teacher. 
They are approaching 29. This is a significant 
factor—but it isn’t enough to prove the case be- 
cause they know that some of their immediate 
neighbors are actually exceeding this 29-1 ra- 
tio. Moreover, 29-1 isn’t intolerable—it 
doesn’t exceed what might be considered the 
“tolerance band.” In fact, although it exceeds 
“average,” some 40% of the schools of their 
size in their area, with their per pupil expendi- 
ture, have as high a ratio as 29-1. 

So they look farther. They examine their ex- 
penditures for educational materials—books, 
maps, lab equipment, tape recorders, etc. Now 
they get a shock. They find they are in the low- 
est 10% here when all other things are equal! 


ter 
we 
lis 


typical suburban school district. Over a period So their conjecture goes something like this: the 
of a few years there has been a noticeable in- “Our relatively high salary schedule attracts pr 
crease in the turnover of the district’s high good teachers. Our pupil-teacher ratio, while it du 
school teaching staff. The board and the ad- _.. isn’t good, is not completely intolerable. But lea 
ministration have been studying the problem our teachers can’t cope with the heavy load re 
by examining the obvious and usual causes using inadequate facilities, old textbooks, and ME 
such as housing, marriage, pregnancy, salary without important mechanical or electronic MI 
level, etc. They find they are competitive with aids.” lo 
other districts in their area so far as salary While this is, admittedly, a “pat” situation, qu 
schedule is concerned. There appears to be no it isn’t improbable. The inter-relationship of 
noticeable change in the “natural” or social these three factors—average professional sal- eve 
causes that might be accelerating the turnover ary, staffing adequacy, and educational mate- cat 
rate. So they look to some of the CEI figures rials expenditures—has a definite influence on tio 
to see if they can diagnose some hidden reason attracting and holding good teachers. More- ow 
for their trouble. over, research by such organizations as the As- sim 
First, they establish that they are paying a sociated Public School Systems has established buc 
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cwith your neighbors 


c a strong positive correlation between these district. It simply reports what others are doing 


voc 


three items and educational quality. Nor does 
the analysis of our school district have to stop 
here. Using the figures compiled in the CEI, 
the district can probe such factors as total ad- 
ministrative costs and clerical expenditures, 
maintenance, debt service, and capital outlay 
to further the measurement of its competitive 
position and to judge whether it is doing what 
it can to provide a quality education. 


What the CEI won’t do 


There is a very real danger, it should be 
pointed out, in expecting the CEI to help you 
establish ‘a proper expenditure level for your 


financially, and it provides a yardstick by 
which you can measure whether or not you are 
keeping up with rising costs. It does not take 
into account what you should be doing to meet 
the challenge of modern educational needs and 
technology. Nor does it reflect, directly, how 
much your district should be doing in terms of 
its ability to pay. 


How to compare 


Here are three case histories (drawn from 
dozens we have had called to our attention) of 
the methods used by other districts to bring 
comparative CEI figures before their taxpayers. 


How Englewood, Colorado, 
Explained Education Costs 


Late in 1960, Assistant Superin- 
tendent Lewis Crum, of Engle- 
wood, Colo., prepared and pub- 
lished a 28-page report for his 
“stockholders.” It was used in pre- 
senting facts to his school board and 
community in a public hearing on 
their budget. It was a simple, un- 
pretentious typewritten publication 
duplicated on an office machine. He 
leaned heavily on copy drawn di- 
tectly from the SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT articles (SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT will gladly permit any district 
lo reprint CEI information on re- 
quest). 

Englewood’s comparison covers 
every single item in the Cost of Edu- 
Cation Index, first giving the na- 
tional figure next to the district’s 
own, then following with a series of 


simple charts for each of the major: 


budget items. Here, for example, is a 
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page from the Englewood report. 
Finally, Dr. Crum produced a 

simple table of “Effective Buying 

Income” (see box on page 162). 


Nowhere in the report does En- 
glewood compare by district size. 
And nowhere does the report edi- 
torialize. The reader may draw his 


How Well Are We Paying Our Instructional Staff? 

















Quality 
Average Quarter 
Top 
Tenth 
National $5,114 $5,825 $6,674 
Region 5,288 5,700 6,099 
Englewood 5,366 
* Proposed 1960-61 
5,659 * 
161 








own conclusions—a relatively easy ~ oa 
process in light of the simplicity of 





presentation. To help his public EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 
come to valid conclusions, Dr. Comparison of Englewood, County and State Population 
Crum adds one useful and fresh and 


. Effective Buying Income 
idea—a table showing the Con- ‘“ 


sumer Price Index. He explains its 
use with this statement: 
“There are four forces that have 





- < ‘ COLORADO ARAPAHOE ENGLEWOOD 
had their impact on educational 
costs: | 
a Increased enrollments. Population a 2. ee 1,720,800 106,100 35,700 
“2. Increased cost of living. Per cent of United States -9631 -0594 02 
ve ve Households 514,600 31,500 11,000 
3. Increased standard of living. Consumer Spending 581,500 31,900 11,000 
“4. Betterment of the education- Effective Buying Income 
al program. 
. P 8 , A Wie Dehiecs. «ce ew ew ee 3,257,509 ,000 194, 352 ,000 69,618,000 
“How much of each increase in Per Cent of United States -9771 .0583 .0209 
P ‘ ‘ Per Capita 1,893 1,832 1,950 
educational costs has gone for each i> manieheha 6330 6°170 6329 
of the four factors? It is possible to Cash Income per Household 5,703 5,862 6,040 
determine our percentage of in- a 7 
creased enrollment. It is possible to 
d . sl fi d 0 - 2,499 20.3 16.1 14.4 
etermine an estimate o increase 2,500 - 3,999 20.9 18.7 17.4 
cost of living ‘by comparing to this 4,000 - 6,999 35.9 40.6 42.1 
: S ; 7,000 - 9,999 12.8 14.6 15.0 
chart. The remainder of the in- 10,000 and over 11.0 10.5 11.1 
crease, if any, has gone to provide 
increased standard of living and/or Source: Survey of Buying Power, Sales Management, July 10, 1960 
betterment of the educational pro- 
gram.” 





How Orange, Texas, 
Explained Educational Costs 





™ The Cost of Education Index 
was used by Superintendent M. L. 
Brockett, in Orange, Tex., to bring 


into focus an immediate and critical ee Insfructional Salaries 


problem: teachers’ salaries. Says 





_ 


° 
° 
/- nr expendi vs. 



































Brockett: “The Orange Independ- adios TT Waa Waaaiivvl War ee ia | dail 

ent School District assesses real and 51% | 5825 16674 : 

personal property at 100% of mar- 

ket value. The 1959-60 budget re- Reai 47 "988 “EGIAY =«\'7%a% 118% 

quired an increase in the tax rate of a no 69.18% T.Nh | 184 

10 cents from 72 cents per $100 Size 5073 5722 613% y , y 

valuation to 82 cents per $100. Region T5422 © 78ST 8027/ 
“It became obvious that the ' r ’ ' 

1960-61 budget would require an af Sie 62656 © 7448h 71024 


additional tax increase if the in- Qhange ORANGE 


structional program of the district 
Po ae ; ara 1959-60 | Prop.t} Prop.2} Prop.3 
‘ 1959-60 Prop.t Prop.2 Prop. 
was to be maintained at its existing uve | 5240] 5528 | + eae rop rop.2 Prop.3 


level of support. It was likewise ob- é % % % 
vious that a much needed salary 72.1t 7352 7365 129 
increase for instructional personnel 

continued on page 166 
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le Value 


To extend sealing be@etxqnd durabilily-wefl inio the years to come: 


Trip 





Seats and Backs in coral or ture Desk Tops in the famous Metal- Legs and Cross Bar in scuff resistant 
quoise Arlex plastic, the weare Clad Plastic lift lid design. The most chrome finish. Eliminates scuffed- 
resistant miracle material that gives wear resistant desk top ever built paint mars at the floor zone. Stays 
cushion comfort and the strength of with all metal base, plastic top and beautiful without maintenance. 
steel. Supplied also in maple vee stainless steel edge band. Chip-proof 

neered hardwood plywood. edges. Warp-proof, always-aligned 
lid. Available also in Plycor and 
Arlo plastic. 











For a triple value buy, try the Polaris. For information on the 
complete Arlington school seating line, write for Catalog. 


ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY Arlington Heights, lilinois 


Polaris features include adjustable 
lift-lid desk top, swivel seat, adjustable 
seat and desk height and choice of modern 

metal color finishes, 


Lara 


By ARLINGTON 
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New, space-saving Trane 
available with 


Slim, attractive units save classroom space, provide 
ideal comfort conditions for any school, any climate 


OW there’s a TRANE Unit Ventilator to 
meet the requirements of any school, in 
any climate. New, more compact units are 
available with complete, year-around air con- 
ditioning—in addition to heating-ventilating. 
Air conditioning may be included when the 
system is installed—or added later easily, 
economically without classroom alterations. 
These new TRANE units provide extra class- 
room space. Their trim, modern lines com- 


plement modern school design. And optional 
shelving provides convenient storage space 
for books and teaching aids. 


How important is complete air conditioning 
to the modern school? More and more school 
planning is taking air conditioning into con- 
sideration. It offers the opportunity to utilize 
school facilities during warm summer months. 
And it can extend school use to civic and 
municipal purposes. Now TRANE—the people 
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Provides more usable classroom 
space! The new TRANE Unit Venti- 
lator is 21% thinner than other 
makes of heating units . . . 29% 
thinner than other makes of heating- 
air conditioning units. (Other units 
are as much as 165%” deep.) You can 
save as much as 14 sq. ft. of space 
in every classroom! 





x 


ad 


- 


WHEN YOU DECIDE ON CLASSROOM HEATING-VENTILATING —OR AIR 
CONDITIONING—LOOK FOR THESE TRANE FEATURES: 


@Modern appearance—Trim, more compact units 


designed and styled with modern school decor in mind. 
Components blended together by matching trim to 
form a single, continuous unit. Attractive shelving 
and cabinet space. All types—hot water, steam, elec- 
tric and air conditioning—in same space-saving cab- 
inet design. 


knocks of classroom use. Dampers, fans, coils designed 
for long, trouble-free service. Unit, shelving and ex- 
tensions are of heavy gauge steel. 


@Simplified maintenance—All maintenance can be 


easily performed by school engineer. Panels, easily re- 
moved and handled by one man, provide access to all 
working parts. Fans are easy to clean; filters easy to 


eContinuous, room-wide ventilation—Only the 
TRANE Kinetic Barrier system provides continuous 
powered ventilation and heating or cooling from room- 
wide outlets. Eliminates window downdrafts, sleepy 
corners. 


eSturdy construction—Rugged casing takes hard 


change. Fan and motor bearings are easy to lubricate. 

® Versatile—There’s a TRANE Unit Ventilator for every 
school requirement: heating-ventilating units for 
steam, hot water or electric heating; and now, complete 
air conditioning that may be included when the system 
is installed or added later. 


...and TRANE provides a single source for every school heating, ventilating, air conditioning need! 








In gymnasium and locker rooms, 
TRANE Torrivents heat and venti- 
late, blend in outside air in any 
desired proportion, gently warm the 
atmosphere. 1250 to 33,000 cfm. 


in hallways and corridors, TRANE 
Wall-Line and Wall-Fin Convectors 
provide economical heating for long 
wall and window runs. Capacities for 
any size or type of installation. 


in entryways, TRANE Force-Flo 
Heaters greet pupils with warm 
welcome . . . blanket doors with a 
wall of tempered heat that blocks 
cold air, stops drafts. 


Unit Ventilators now 
air conditioning! 


who have air conditioned everything from sky- 
scrapers to jet planes to subway trains— 
offers air conditioning equipment designed 
especially for the modern school. 

When you plan to build or remodel your 
school, turn to TRANE for the latest, most 
modern Unit Ventilator system. You’ll save 
Space, cut installation and operating costs— 
while providing ideal comfort conditions, all 
day long. Have your architect, consulting 
engineer or contractor contact your nearby 
TRANE Sales Office; or write to TRANE, at 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRAE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, 
AND VENTILATING EQUIPMENT FOR THE MODERN SCHOOL 
THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE. WIS. © SCRANTON MFG. DIV.. SCRANTON, PA, 
CLARKSVILLE MFG. DIV., CLARKSVILLE.TENN. © TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, 

LIMITED, TORONTO © 100 U.S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 
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was impossible without a large in- 
crease in the local tax rate, unless the 
State taxing authority increased its 
support. 

“In view of these facts, three 
budget propositions were prepared 
for study by board members. A 
justification was made for each of 
the three propositions. Through the 
use of the Cost of Education Index 
survey information, an opportunity 
was provided to compare the ex- 
penditures for schools in the local 


district with other districts of our 
size in the area and throughout the 
nation. 

“The conversion of our tables to 
color slides (see illustrations) for 
use with an overhead projector 
made it possible to present the in- 
formation to faculty members 
(250), to PTA groups and service 
clubs. It also provided an effective 
method to study our district’s posi- 
tion with the members of the board 
of school trustees. 


“A part of the information will be 
used in our bond issue campaign 
during the early part of 1961. Sep. 
arate slides were made for each of 
the budget categories. We found 
that a summary of expenditures 
was valuable, so this table was also 
placed on a slide for use with an 
overhead projector. This enables us 
to point out with a grease pencil the 
relative expenditure position of our 
district in comparison with the na- 
tional and area averages.” 


How Marple-Newtown, Pennsylvania 
Explained Educational Costs 


= The problem of the Marple- 
Newtown, Pa., Joint Schools was 
(and is) one of housing pupils. As 
far back as 1952, the district re- 
tained educational consultants, En- 
gelhardt, Engelhardt and Leggett, 
to survey its needs. Again, in 1960, 
it called on the firm to reproject its 
needs and relate them to the dis- 
trict’s overall educational costs. 

In October, 1960, the consultants 
submitted their report. Here is the 
concluding section of that study 
which demonstrates another ap- 
proach to the use of CEI figures: 

“In a school district of a growing 
suburban community, the relation- 
ship of the costs of the housing pro- 
gram to the costs of the educational 
program are of great concern. A 
number of factors make this so. 

“One is that the property tax 
base of a typical suburban com- 
munity is often largely composed of 
the homes that provide the children, 
supplemented by commercial valu- 
ation that arises as service areas to 
homes. The percentage of the total 
assessed valuation that is derived 
from industrial property is very low. 
With an increasing yield of children 
per house and little valuation that 
can produce real revenue outside of 
commercial property, Marple-New- 
town is in a typical suburban situa- 
tion. The major burden of school 
costs rests on individual home own- 
ers. 
“Second, in a rapidly growing 
suburban area there is necessarily 


an urgent and heavy demand for 
school housing that places a dispro- 
portionate load of capital expendi- 
ture upon a district at one time. 
When a suburban area is faced with 
such demands for new construction, 
and has a limited tax base, the bur- 
den upon the individual home own- 
er is disproportionately high. 

“In reviewing the situation, use 
was made of the Cost of Education 
Index published by SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT magazine. . . . 

“A comparison is shown in the 
following table of the percentage of 
the 1960-61 budget of the Marple- 
Newtown Joint School District dis- 


tributed by budget categories as 
compared with the SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT Cost of Education Index 
as reported for 1959-1960.” 

The comparison of Marple-New- 
town percentage of expenditures by 
various budget categories reveals no 
very Significant variations from 
general national practice. 


“Expenditures per pupil. A basic 
Statistic in educational finance is ex- 
penditure per pupil. In order to ar- 
rive at uniform reporting of this data, 
a number of weighted pupils (expen- 
diture pupil units) is used to indicate 

continued on page 170 


BUDGET CATEGORIES—1960-61 BUDGET 
Marple-Newtown Joint School District 
As Compared with Cost of Education Index 





Percent of Total Current Expenditures 











Marple-Newtown Cost of Education 
Budget Categories 1960-61 Index 1959-1960 
Administration 6.1 4.0 
Instructional Costs 71.5 72.7 
Attendance Services 2 1 
Health Services 1.3 6 
Plant Operation 10.8 9.5 
Maintenance Costs 1.3 3.5 
Fixed Charges 5.6 3.2 
Other Services a 2.2 
Transportation 3.1 4.2 
Total 100.% 100.% 
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Furniture for office and classroom by All-Steel 


Beautifully styled All-Steel School Office Furniture is engi- 
neered and quality built to give lasting service and satis- 
faction. Save and protect your school dollars with All-Steel 
Furniture. Here is furniture made to last for years—retains 
its lustrous beauty, requires minimum maintenance and All-Steel 
care. You'll enjoy the functional styling and efficiency. 
All-Steel makes a complete line of steel furniture for the ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 
teacher and the administration offices. Steel clothing lock- a Spe 
ers are another All-Steel product. SEE eee a ane ace 


x BOOKCASES « LOCKERS « FILING CABINETS 
See your ASE dealer or write for catalog. STORAGE CABINETS 


Choose All-Steel Furniture for functional beauty Teacher’s desks and posture chairs are avail- ASE Lockers are known for their rugged, quality 
and maximum efficiency. able in a wide range of sizes and colors. construction and dependable service. 


= farce tate mT 
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Dodge school bus chassis meet and exceed every 
specification set down by the National Educational 
Association code for the protection and safe 
transportation of school bus passengers. 


Safety? Standard brakes on all three models are 
vacuum-over-hydraulic to give you quick, smooth 
stops, even on wet, slippery roads. (Full air brakes 
are optional on model S600, the largest of the 
Dodge school bus chassis.) Dodge gear-before- 


axle steering linkage makes for easy maneuver- 
ability, safe handling, and bump-absorbing dura- 
bility. Other safety features, include an outboard- 
mounted fuel tank, along with dual headlights for 
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maximum driving visibility and safe night driving. 
Dependability? Extra-deep, channel-type side rails 
and double-width cross members give the Dodge 
school bus strength where it counts .. . in the 
chassis frame. The suspension system is designed 
to provide excellent riding and handling regard- 
less of load or road. Dodge school bus chassis are 
safe, dependable, and just as important, they’re 
economical. They’re loaded with safe and saving 
ways. Year in and year out, they’ll cost you less to 
operate and maintain. And they’re priced to com- 
pete with every school bus chassis coming or 
going. See your Dodge Dealer for all the facts. 
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shower savings 





on your school 


BRADLEY COLUMN SHOWER 


If you’re interested in construction economies, you’ll be 
interested in Bradley Column Showers. They serve five 
students at one time, yet require only one set of plumbing 
connections . . . cutting installation costs as much as 80%! 


In addition, they save valuable space, conserve water, and 
speed traffic flow, ending irritating delays. And Bradley 
Column Showers allow your architect more freedom poy 
creative planning. Remember them 
when you want to shower savings 
on your school. 


Circular, 
vag circular, 


Washfountains ‘a 


serving as 
many as 
8 persons 
simultaneously. 











4 


Bradley Washfountains and Showers 
provide group facilities for as many as 8 
and 5 persons, respectively, in school 
buildings of all types. For additional in- 
formation, contact your architect, consult- 
ing engineer, or plumbing contractor. Or 
write for illustrated catalog No. 1322. 
Bradley Washfountain Co., 2848 W. 
Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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numbers of students. Total current 
expenditures less transportation, 
capital outlay and rentals, and sum- 
mer recreation programs is also 
used. 

“The expenditure per pupil is the 
result of dividing the total current 
expenditure ($1,980,563) by the 
number of weighted pupils (5,961). 
The result is an expenditure of 
$332.25 per pupil in total current 
costs. 

“The average cost per pupil in the 
nation in the 1959-60 school year 
was $292. In the New York-New 
Jersey-Pennsylvania area, the aver- 
age cost was $376. The Marple- 
Newtown School District was spend- 
ing less per pupil than 50% of the 
school districts in its region. Twenty- 
five percent of the school districts in 
the same region were sepnding more 
than $463 per pupil. In view of the 
location of the school district in the 
Philadelphia metropoltian area, the 
figure of $463 per pupil is probably 
the one to use for purposes of com- 
parison. 

“Further amplification of the rea- 
son for the considerable difference 
in expenditure per pupil follows, in 
an analysis of pupils per teacher and 
pupils per administrator. 


“Pupil-teacher ratio. This area ana- 
lyzes the number of members of 
the instructional staff per 1,000 stu- 
dents (weighted pupil units). Analy- 
sis of the budget, the 1959-60 teach- 
er assignments, and the like suggests 
that the school system had 227 in- 
structional positions including prin- 
cipals, department heads, teachers, 
librarians and the like. When this 
figure is divided by the number of 
weighted pupils (5,961) the result is 
38.1 teachers per 1,000 weighted 
pupils. This is well below the na- 
tional average of 43.86 instructors 
per 1,000 students and below the 
average for the New York-New Jer- 
sey-Pennsylvania region which is 
45.28 instructors per 1,000 students. 
In the same region, 25% of the 
school systems employ staff at the 
rate of 50.88, or better, instructors 
per 1,000 students. 


“Pupil-administrator ratio. Similar- 
ly, the ratio between the number of 
weighted pupils and the number of 
administrators was reviewed. The 
1960-61 budget showed a total of 
six central administrators including 
a superintendent, two administrative 
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NEWarmco 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


INSIDE: Functional and comfortable 
OUTSIDE: Practical and Attractive 
OVER-ALL: Low Cost and Safe 


Send coupon for Armco Building FACTS 


Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 

4081 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 

Send color catalog on new Armco Steel Buildings. We are 
considering the following school construction: 





NAME TITLE 





ORGANIZATION 





STREET 








Ce 
ARMCO Drainage & Metal Products 
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Super tube scraper does 
fast, thorough job. 


There’s a 


q\t Win 


in your boiler room! 





es Have you overlooked the money saving potential in your boiler 
room? 


SAVE— 9.5% to 75% of your fuel bill with Super boiler tube 
cleaning equipment. 

CLEAN —No soot scattered in boiler room, pushed into firebox or 
blown on operator. 


QUICK — All soot pulled into steel drum or container for once-and-all 
disposal. 


EASY— Makes a laborious, dirty job that is usually put off a simple, 
clean operation quickly done. 


You also have a real heavy duty wet and dry pick-up Super Suction 
Cleaner for general use in the whole building, and in general cleaning 
operations where blowing or suction is required for removing dust, 
wet or dry dirt or debris or picking-up flood water from plumbing 
failure or other causes. Ask your local Super Distributor. 


WRITE FOR THIS > 
BOOKLET... 


THE NATIONAL SUPER SERVICE COMPANY 
1959 N. 13TH STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


In Canada: Plant Maintenance Equipment Co, Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver 


SALES AND SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
“Once Over Does Ft" 


Og SUPER 29719" 
Power Suction Cleaners + Quality Floor Machines 


SINCE t911 
“THE DRAFT HORSE OF POWER CLEANING MACHINES” 








Form No. 
6024-2 
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assistants, a secretary of the board, 
an assistant secretary and a positigg 
of business manager. The six posh 
tions, when divided by the numbey 
of weighted pupils, is equivalent 
1.005 administrators per 1,000 pe 
pils. This is greater than the national 
average of .78 administrators per 
1,000 pupils but less than the m 
gional average of 1.26. Twenty-fiyg 
percent of the districts in the region 


| however, have 2.21 or more adminis 


trators per 1,000 students and, again, 
this is a more significant figure to ugg 
for comparison with this school dis 
trict. 










“Relationship between expenditure 


tures. With expenditures for 1960 
61 budgeted in Marple-Newto 
Joint Schools for capital outlay, de 
service and rentals at $815,06 
and current expenditures exclusi 
of capital outlay, debt service, re 
als, transportation and summer r 
reation programs budgeted at $i§ 
980,563—capital expenditures aig 
41% above net current expense. 7 
“This figure is markedly hight 
than the national and the regional 
average of 15%. Only 10% of the 
school districts in the nation ag 
spending 33% or more above the 
current expenditures for housin 
The expenditure per weighted pu 
of $136.73 for housing in the 1968 
61 budget is more than double thé 
regional average of $61 per pupil 
Only 10% of the schools in the re 
gion exceed $107 per pupil in ex- 
penditures for debt service and capi- 
tal outlay which indicates that this 
district is well above the norm. 





“Summary of financial implications 
of providing housing for students. 
This financial data, taken in com 
junction with observations on class 
size, capacity and other factors, im- 
dicates that the school building situa 
tion has worked adversely upon the 
educational program. This has been 
the result of the nature of the com- 
munity, its rapid growth and its im 
crease in number of pupils per dwell 
ing unit. The evidence suggests that 
the school system has been hand 
capped by heavy expenditures for 
new schools and that, as a result, the 
pupil-teacher ratio is unfavorable, 
the cost per pupil for current ex- 
penses forced to remain at a low fig- 
ure, and the administrative organiza 
tion relatively understaffed.” End 
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Report to Educators from Joanna Western 








At Southwest Junior High School, ... Exlite Shades convert classroom 
Albert Lea, Minnesota... to audio-visual room — easily, quickly. 


How to Control Light...to Light up Young Minds 


EXLITE Room-Darkening Window Shades 
Make Every Classroom Twice as Useful 


Southwest Junior High School, Albert Lea, Minnesota, is one of many 
schools where audio visual techniques play an important role in teach- 
ing. And with Joanna Exlite Shades providing 80% to 85% light exclu- 
sion, films, slides, movies and optical light experiments are shown right 
in the classroom. 

This saves time spent in moving from one room to another—saves 
money by eliminating need for a separate audio-visual room. The origi- 
nal cost, as well as maintenance, of Exlite Shades is also far less than 
other types of room-darkening window coverings. 

Whatever your school’s light control needs are, Joanna Western 

| makes a specialized product to fit your requirements. Have your secre- 
tary mail the coupon at the right for complete information. 


Joanna Western 


World's largest manufacturers of window shade products 
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Mr. C. H. Pygman, Superintendent of Schools, 
District No. 89, Maywood, Illinois, says: 


“With Honeywell thermostats 
students stay alert 

















Superintendent of Schools C. H. Pygman, in one of the classrooms 
in Jane Addams Elementary School. A Honeywell on-the-wall thermo- 
stat helps students get more out of classwork. 
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JANE ADDAMS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Architect-Engineer: Kefer & Cronin, Chicago 

Mechanical Engineer: Albert W. Marshall, Chicago 

General Contractor: Louis Macro Co., Melrose Park, Illinois 
Mechanical Contractor: Tropf Heating Co., Broadview, Illinois 


Honeywell Round thermostats keep every classroom 
in Jane Addams Elementary School comfortable regardless 


of the weather or student activities! 


“Proper temperature is an important prerequisite to learning,” says Mr. 
Pygman. “Students find it difficult to concentrate when they are un- 
comfortable. Honeywell thermostats on the wall of every classroom 
make sure the temperature is always just right for maximum learning.” 

In schools, the wall is always the best place for the thermostat. On 
the wall, it feels the temperature in the classroom the way students do. 
It is also more convenient to read and adjust to offset varying effects 
of weather, occupancy and student activities. 

Honeywell on-the-wall thermostats not only assure more take-home 
learning, they also help keep fuel bills at a minimum. They call for 
just enough heat to maintain temperatures at the precise level selected. 
There is never any wasteful overheating. And thermostats in class- 
fooms not in use can be turned down to further reduce expenses. 

You can depend on Honeywell to recommend the best possible 
temperature control system for your school because only Honeywell 
makes all three types of control systems—pneumatic, electric and 
electronic. And you'll find Honeywell’s 75 years of experience good 
protection for your investment. For further information, call your 
nearest Honeywell office. Or write Honeywell, Dept. SM-1-171, 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. In Canada, write Honeywell Controls, 
Limited, Toronto 17, Ontario. 


Honeywell 
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This is the Honeywell Round, the world’s most 
popular thermostat. It enables teachers to adjust 
temperatures to fit specific learning activities. 
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WORK WONDERS WITH DELUXE LIBRARY SHELVING 


Only DeLuxe shelving by Royal gives you such quality, such durability, such flexibility! 


So durable, it will last a lifetime; so flexible, you can install it quickly and rearrange it 
without tools. For extra strength and rigidity, every shelf is a tie shelf. All shelves 
are fully adjustable. Add new units any time, without disturbing existing shelves. 
DeLuxe shelving welcomes the eye with soft pastel colors in durable Plastelle enamel, 
assuring easy cleaning and years of carefree beauty. Exclusive Chem-A-Cote® bonded - 
baked enamel finish. Write today for full information. DeLuxe Metal Products Division, DELUXE © DIVISION 
Royal Metal Manufacturing Company, Dept. 43-A, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
(Circle number 769 for more information) 
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How to use the Cost of Education Index 





continued from page 85 





WHAT SHOULD WE INCLUDE UNDER 
OPERATION OF PLANT? 


Plant operation should be distin- 
guished, for purposes of this study, 
from maintenance. Operation in- 
volves the heating of the schools, 


the cost of utilities, and other similar 
activities designed to keep the physi- 
cal plant open, available and ready 
for use. 





WHAT SHOULD WE INCLUDE UNDER 
MAINTENANCE OF PLANT? 


Maintenance includes those activi- 
ties that are concerned with keep- 
ing the grounds, buildings and 
equipment as close as possible to 


their original condition. Painters, 
plumbers, electricians and other 
types of repairmen would come un- 
der this category. 





WHAT SHOULD WE INCLUDE UNDER 


FIXED CHARGES? 


Fixed charges include expenditures 
of a generally recurrent nature 
which cannot be easily allocated 
under any other category. Insur- 
ance costs, rental of land and build- 
ings, and interest on current loans 


are items included in this category. 
State, county or local retirement 
funds, Social Security and pension 
payments made by the district, are 
also included. Deductions from sal- 
aries are not. 





WHAT SHOULD WE INCLUDE UNDER 


FOOD SERVICES? 


Under food services, only a dis- 
trict’s out-of-pocket expenditures 
are included. All other expendi- 


tures—those covered by subsidies | 
or meal payments—should not be | 
included. 





WHAT SHOULD WE INCLUDE UNDER 
STUDENT BODY ACTIVITIES? 


Again, these are the district’s out- 
of-pocket expenditures. Costs cov- 
ered by game receipts, sale of year- 


a) 


books or newspapers, revenue from 
dances and dramatics, or by student 
dues, should be included. 





PLEASE TURN PAGE 
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WAYNE INDOOR 
SEATING SYSTEMS 


work wonders on 
any school budget 


Durable Wayne Model 30 folding bleacher. 
Economy seating in the folding bleacher class. 


Leader in luxury seating at a popular price. 
Wayne Model 50 Rolling Gymstand. 


Deluxe Model 70 continuous rolling gymstand. 
Finest money can buy! 


Oniy Wayne offers three 
basic types! More value, 
better engineering, finer 


from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of spectator 
seating. Write for big, alt 
new 1961 catalog today. 





WAYNE IRON WORKS °* WAYNE, 


performance in each... 


PA, 
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CLASSROOM 
COMFORT with 


CHROMALOX electric unit ventilators 





Pe at, 


Chromalox Electric Unit Ventilators provide more 
exclusive cost saving features for comfortable, con- 
venient classroom operation than any other sys- 
tem. Chromalox Electric Unit Ventilators eliminate 
costly boiler room systems, require less floor space. 
The widest choice of heating and ventilation cool- 
ing capacities permits selection of unit that best 
meets your specific room comfort requirements. 

Custodian time and effort is cut to a minimum by 
such features as: permanently lubricated motor 
bearings which eliminate periodic oiling; quick ac- 
cess to one piece filter by removal of aluminum 





EDWIN L.WIEGAND COMPANY 


7500 Thomas Boulevard © Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania 
Telephone: CHurchill 2-6400 
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“PLUS” BENEFITS FOR NEW AND 
REMODELED SCHOOLS 


@ eliminates boiler, boiler room, valves, 
chimney 


@ provides draft-free, quiet heat and 
ventilation 


@ saves usable classroom space 
@ saves building and operating costs 
@ quickest and easiest filter change 


@ air capacities to fit modern class- 
room needs 


panel; acrylic baked enamel surface finish which re- 
duces cleaning time and resists marring. The roomy 
4” high kick-board area permits use of power floor 
maintenance equipment. 

Your architect and engineer know the advantages 
of electric heating. Over 1000 classrooms are already 
equipped with a Chromalox electric heating system 
that provides so many extra benefits. Investigate 
the system backed by over 40 years of electric heat- 
ing experience and a nationwide field service organi- 
zation. The coupon below will bring the informa- 
tion you need. cw-er- 


Edwin L. Wiegand Company 

7500 Thomas Boulevard 

Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me your catalog F-975D for 
additional information on Chromalox Elec- 
tric Unit Ventilators and other Chromalox 
equipment for the all-electric school. 











—------------5 
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WHAT SHOULD WE INCLUDE UNDER 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICES? 


Costs for conveying students be- 
tween home and school, and to and 
from school activities, are included 
in this category. Expenditures for 
salaries of drivers and supervisors, 
contracted services, replacement of 
vehicles, transportation insurance, 
gasoline, tires, oil, rent, repairs, 


etc., should be in this category, too. 
Include under transportation salar- 
ies, only money paid directly to 
transportation workers. If your dis- 
trict contracts for bus service, do 
not include under salaries the 
amount the contracting company 
pays for this item. 





WHAT SHOULD WE INCLUDE UNDER 


CAPITAL OUTLAY? 


Capital outlay includes current 
expenditures made for land site, 
improvement of grounds, architect’s 
and engineer’s fees, alteration of 
buildings, furniture and _ other 


equipment, but not the cost of re- 
placing wornout items. Current cap- 
ital outlay does not include pay- 
ments from bond monies and bond 
anticipation notes. 





WHAT SHOULD WE INCLUDE UNDER 


DEBT SERVICE? 


Debt service payments include the 
amount expended by the school dis- 
trict for payment of interest charges 
and reduction of principal on out- 
standing indebtedness other than 
for current loans. (“Current Loans” 
is money that is borrowed and paid 
back during the same fiscal year. 
Such expenditures should be listed 


under fixed charges.) IJnclude 
in debt service payments only the 
amount being paid out this year, 
not the district’s total indebtedness. 
If your district’s indebtedness is 


$500,000 and you are reducing this | 


amount by paying $40,000 during 
the year, $40,000 is the amount 
that is spent this year. 





Questions and Answers 


Presented in the following columns are answers to some of the ques- 
tions about the Cost of Education Index that the editors have encountered 
most frequently. If you have other questions you would like answered, 
please send them to Cost of Education Index, c/o SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT, 22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. We will answer them as 





promptly as possible. 


Question: How accurate are your 
Statistics? 

Answer: The CEI survey is de- 
signed to result in a set of cost fig- 
ures which should not differ from 
the true cost figures by more than 
1.65%, with a probability ratio 
that the cost figures so obtained 
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should lie within this range of the 
true cost figures 95 out of 100 times. 


For example, the CEI cost figure 
for expenditure level (Median net 
current expenditures per expendi- 
ture pupil unit) is $303. This figure 
is obtained from a sample of school 
districts and not from using all 





WAYNE. FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 


work wonders in saving 
space (and school dollars) 





in gymnasiums, auditoriums and classrooms. 


Available in seven facing 
materials, including 
beautiful long-wearing 
viny! plastic at no extra 
cost. Choice of four core 
materials, automatic or 
manual operation. 
Engineered for all budgets. 
Send for new catalog today. 








| WAYNE IRON WORKS ¢« WAYNE, PA. 
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...fast, accurate BeMone hearing tests check hearing loss in minutes 
90a 
dex 
Today, over 3,000,000 school age children in America suf- in its use takes less than an hour. Average time per test is sing 
fer from some type of hearing deficiency. Some of these 3 minutes or less. Each unit is completely portable so that ftem 
children may be in your own classrooms. Behavior prob- it may be easily carried from one room to another. For a pra 
lems such as indifference, shyness, laziness and so on fully illustrated, factual brochure that describes this versa- §¢ON 
may be definitely traced to hearing loss. Often hearing loss tile unit in detail, mail coupon to us today and the brochure E 
is a major factor in the failure to pass grades. More often, will be sent to you free of cost or obligation. a 
hearing loss is not recognized as a symptom of trouble a 
unless careful audiometric testing is employed. . Model 9-C Portable ~ 
The need for careful and accurate testing is a major White sity 84 a. semniet, Se 
reason why many leading school systems throughout the ready-to-use with earphones, Hor 
country use Beltone Portable Audiometers. They have dis- Suean dat teas ae * 
covered that Beltone Audiometers provide a practical, fast phones, available at additional 
‘ . : cost, effectively reduce out- 
and economical means for detecting the amount of hearing peyton. Aetna cll Que 
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, . . : e by the audiometer. Makes test- a 
The latest portable audiometer in this famous line fea ine ganelite Geun te teeny clue 
tures increased power, stability and accuracy. Instruction noisy areas. of ¢ 
Ans 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BROCHURE: * 
er 
William F. Carver, Ph.D. il ¢ 
Director, Audiological Services sub: 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 9-271 luc 
2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32, Ill. teac 
Please send me your free descriptive brochure on the 9-C Portable be 
Audiometer without obligation. per: 
AUDIOMETERS |»: - 
sche 
a product of the POSITION Rub: 
s : otk 
Beltone Hearing Aid Company SCHOOL k 
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kchool districts in the country. 
Therefore, the CEI sample is so 
designed that we can reasonably 
expect 95 out of 100 times that the 
rue expenditure level figure should 
be within $5 of the $303 expendi- 
ture level figure obtained from our 
sample. 





Question: Our state reports require 
us to include health, transpor- 
tation, and fixed charges all togeth- 
er as “auxiliary services.” It would 
help us if you did, too. Why do you 
use the category breakdowns you 
do? 


Answer: The breakdowns used in 
this report are those recommended 
by the U.S. Office of Education and 
therefore are the ones used most 
widely by school districts in the 
United States. One of the problems 
involved in compiling statistical in- 
formation concerning the nation’s 
public schools, is the lack of uni- 
formity in the way in which the 
individual states and districts keep 
this information. It is one of the 
goals of the Cost of Education In- 
dex to stimulate an interest in a 
single, all-inclusive accounting sys- 
tem that would make accounting 
practices in all states completely 
comparable. 

Because expenditures for health, 
transportation and fixed charges are 
of an entirely different nature, they 
= not follow the same cost in- 








crease or decrease patterns. An Index 
to cover these three items buried un- 
der “auxiliary services” would not 
be a very accurate one. 


\Question: We make use of a number 
of substitute teachers. Should we in- 
clude their salaries under ‘salaries 
of classroom teachers?” 


Answer: If the substitute teacher is a 
person who merely replaces a mem- 
ber of the regular faculty who was 
ill or out for any other reason, the 
Substitute’s salary should not be in- 
luded under “salaries of classroom 
eachers.” Nor should the substitute 
be listed under classroom teacher 
personnel. This is true even if the 
substitute taught every day of the 
school year. In this case, salaries for 
pubstitutes should be listed under 
‘other expenditures for instruction.” 
However, if what is meant by a 
ubstitute teacher is a teacher who 





emporarily a teacher who was not 
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as a class of.-her own (not replacing | 


able to teach for that day or period 
of days), then her salary should be 
included under “classroom teachers’ 
salaries” and she should be reported 
under number of classroom teachers. 


Question: We use a number of part- 
time workers. How should we in- 
clude them in computing our salary 
figures? 


Answer: All part-time persons who 
are regular members of the school 
staff must be included in this 
survey. Estimates should be made 
of the percentage of a full day they 
work, and this portion of a person 
should be listed under personnel. 
For example, a nurse who works 
one day per week would be two- 
tenths (.2) of a person. A custo- 
dian who works four hours each 
afternoon would be one-half (.5) 
of a person. A secretary who works 
four mornings a week would be 
four-tenths (.4) of a person. A bus 
driver who works an hour each 
morning and an hour each after- 
noon would ordinarily be a quarter 
(.25) of a person, assuming that 
eight hours is considered a normal 
workday in your area. 


Question: Jn two of our schools, our 
principals also teach. Should we in- 





clude them as principals or teachers? | 


Answer: 
their time should be pro-rated. 
If your teachers normally teach 
five classes a day, and the princi- 
pals teach two, two-fifths of their 
time and their salary would be list- 
ed under classroom teachers while 
the rest of their time and salaries 
would be listed under “other in- 
structional personnel.” 


Question: We have a part-time nurse 
who also teaches. Should we include 
her under instructional services or 
health services? 


Answer: Both. Her time should be 
pro-rated as to how much she 
spends on each part of her job. 
Then her salary should be assigned 
in the same proportion to each cate- 
gory. 


Question: We have no superintend- | . 


Both. Their salaries and | 


ent in this district. Should we include | 


our building principal under ad- 
ministration? 


Answer: Not unless he is performing 
the functions of a_ superintend- 
ent. If he is working strictly as a 











WAYNE BASKETBALL 
BACKSTO PS work wonders 


in fitting any gym design 












Backward fold Fold up, 
ceiling mounted wall mounted 
ee \ 7 
a 
Stationary, wall braced, Stationary, 


ceiling mounted Ceiling mounted 





Forward fold, ceiling mounted 


Virtually any requirement in 
basketball backstops, due to 
structural conditions, can be met 
from the Wayne line—in many 
instances without ‘‘custom”’ cost. 
Wayne offers over 35 basic back- 
stop designs, each with a wide 
range of adaptability. All meet 
the standards of the National 
Basketball Committee, of course. 


Write for new catalog today. 
WAYNE IRON WORKS ¢ WAYNE, PA. 
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DELTA Metal Lathes help you do more— 
with added safety, extra capacity 


You can choose any model of Delta’s famous 10” metal cutting lathe 
the new ‘Long Bed’ 10” lathe or the husky 11”’ lathe to help you mee 
your particular school shop needs. Every one is engineered to give 
you an exclusive combination of features that make it the big value 
in its class. 


In addition to these lathes, Delta offers a complete line of wood and 
metalworking power tools that have become the standard of quality 
in school shops throughout the country. For over 32 years, Delta has 
served the school shop field and has rendered service and cooperation 
in almost every phase of industrial arts and vocational education pro 
grams. You get the full benefit of this experience when you call your 
Delta Distributor for assistance. He can furnish practical help in lay- 
out for new or expanding school shops, guides for specifying tools, it 
struction manuals and new project ideas, plus a complete library of 

: , ; proven teaching aids. 
You teach with the tools they'll use in industry when you Your Delta Distributor (listed under ‘““TOOLS” or ““MACHINERY’ 
use Delta Metal Lathes. 11° Cabinet models (like those in the Yellow Pages) is a single source for the finest, safest tools stv 
shown above) are used extensively in tool rooms and pre- dents can use and extra “know how” ‘ t t rork i our 
cision experimental work in metalworking shops across you can pul 0 Work in 
the country. school shop. Call him soon. 


| DELTA, FREE CATALOG DELTA INDUSTRIAL TOOLS 


Complete specifications on the entire line of 
Delta Metal Lathes and full range of acces- 


. another fine product by 
ry | sories. Write: Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 

mevar carnes || pany, Delta Power Tool Division, 416A North 4 O C K Wi E I 4 
Rete it Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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building principal, he should be in- 
cluded under the instruction cate- 
gory only. If he splits his time, it 
must be pro-rated between admin- 
istration and instruction. 


Question: Why didn’t you ask for 
number of food service workers? 


Answer: In general, these people are 
are not paid out of school district 
funds. Their salaries are paid from 
receipts from students, teachers and 
government subsidies. 


Question: Our administrative sal- 
aries appear quite low but actually 
we pay our superintendent very 
well. This is because you have 
lumped all professionals under ad- 
ministration together. Our superin- 
tendent has a number of young 
assistants who are at the bottom of 
the pay scale. Why don’t you sepa- 
rate the salaries for superintendents 
from those of other professionals? 


Answer: In planning this study, we 
were aware that many important 
questions were going unasked and 
therefore unanswered. We could, and 
wanted to, ask thousands of other 
questions. But this would have made 
a questionnaire hundreds of pages 
long. We doubted that many busy 
superintendents would have utilized 
their busy staffs to complete our sur- 
vey. The extra cost to process this 
additional data would have been pro- 
hibitive. A good source for the par- 
ticular information you want is the 
National Education Association 
which annually publishes superinten- 
dents’ salaries by district. 


Question: Why isn’t transportation 
part of Net Current Expenditures? 


Answer: Net Current Expenditures 
are those costs which directly affect 
the quality of education children re- 
ceive. Transportation costs are ex- 
penditures made to get children to 
school, not to educate them. In some 
districts, transportation costs actu- 
ally are so burdensome that funds 
are drained from the current educa- 
tional program. 


Question: Our district had a cash 
balance of $250,000 with which to 
start this year. Should we include 
this under local income or income 
from other sources? 


Answer: Neither. The cash balance 
was income reported in some previ- 
ous year or years. Income for the 
current school year should include 
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only the amount of money being 
raised specifically for the current 
year. This will mean, in many cases, 
that the budget appears to be unbal- 
anced—you are spending more than 
you are taking in. This might be true 
for a given year. But an examination 
of previous years will show times 
when the district received more 
money than it expended. 


Question: Our salary schedule at 
each step and level is several hun- 
dred dollars below those of other 
districts in our area. Yet our per pu- 
pil cost for instruction is much high- 
er than any of these other districts. 
Will the CEI help us to explain 
“why” to our school board, and 
make the community recognize the 
need for a better salary schedule? 


Answer: Yes. The CEI will help 
you pinpoint which expenditure cat- 
egory is causing your high per pupil 
cost for instruction. For example, it 
might be in classroom teachers. CEI 
salary data would indicate whether 
or not your average teacher’s salary 
is out of line in terms of your overall 
per pupil costs for education. Even 
though your salary schedule is lower 
than those around you, your district 
may have an unduly large number of 
older teachers at the top of your sal- 
ary schedule. A distribution of class- 
room teachers’ salaries will quickly 
indicate if this is so. Thus your 
average classroom teacher’s salary 
would probably show up either as 
high or higher than the districts 
around yours. Further analysis 
might indicate that in the past, your 
district had a salary schedule com- 
petitive with those around you. 
Young competent teachers were 
hired then. They remained with 
your system over these years. Yet 
little by little your district’s salary 
schedule fell behind those of your 
neighbors. Your staff became unbal- 
anced age-wise; the older teachers 
remained (they were too high on 
the salary schedule to leave) but 
the young, competent ones stayed a 
couple of years to get teaching ex- 
perience, and then most left for 
higher pay in other districts. 

Or, perhaps your district has a 
better pupil-teacher rating resulting 
in higher total expenditures for sal- 
aries, despite a poor schedule. 

Other possible factors might in- 
clude a greater number of principals, 
supervisors and librarians, or high 
costs for teaching materials. End 








WAYNE FOLDING 
STAGES 


work wonders in platforming 
all over the school 








Opens and closes 
with ease—one 
\ freshman does 


Smooth to move— 


Positive locking— 

locks in position easy rolling hard 

with the press rubber casters 

of your foot! help you open, 
close and move it 
away with ease! 














This handsome, sturdy movable 
stage will serve you well all 
over the school. In a classroom, 
on the main-stage, in the 

gym, on the field, in the 
cafeteria— wherever you need 

a platform—it’s there— 
quickly—easily. 


Available in any combination 
| of width, depth or height. 


Send for new catalog today. 








WAYNE IRON WORKS ¢e WAYNE. PA 


(Circle number 781 for more information) 


MAGAZINE LOADING—no more old- 
fashioned hand-threading... just 
drop on the exclusive Norelco tape 
magazine — it’s fumble-proof, jam- 
proof, takes just 2 seconds! 





ONLY FIVE CONTROLS—comparable 
2 machines use as many as 10 for all 
functions: dictating, playback, fast- 
forward, fast-rewind, quick-review, 
quick-erase and stop. 


TRUE FIDELITY SOUND—assured by 
the engineers of world famous 














ALL 


the features you need... 


ONLY 





Yours for the asking 


continued from page 28 


Co. A variety of types are included, 
covering those designed for safety, 
drainage, shock absorption, and traf. 
fic direction. Specifications of matting 
and custom-built mats are also de- 
scribed. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
894 on the Reader Service Card. 


Norelco hi-fi and electronic equip- a: 
ment; superior sound speeds typing, th f tur you need —_ 
ibi ! see ” ture 
it acca ta Naa leaaaaae e ea es Binding machines. An _ illustrated } cory 
EASY PORTABILITY — only 8 pounds +o booklet published by the General } feat 
. travels anywhere... fits any- ee* it 3 Binding Corp. explains how machines of | 
where... for your office, home, or car " / can streamline the handling of paper | “loa 
—wherever and whenever it is most simple in your office. The plastic-bound guide a gl 
convenient for you. . covers every operation in which paper ]} exc 
a that is used, including typewritten materi- S 
PERMANENT MAGNETIC TAPE—eco- S$ : a als, reports, technical data, manuals, mac 
nomical...no replacement costs! catalogs and general presentations, for 
Always ready for instant review—or For a free copy of this booklet, circle number | ‘he | 
erase at the touch of a button and 824 on the Reader Service Card. 
re-use whenever you wish. 
AUTOMATIC END-OF-TAPE BUZZER —_ 
6 —automatic signal tells you when: la bs Cor 
you’ve reached the end of your tape; Thermo-hydro lab equipment. An il- S 
saves time by preventing you from lustrated brochure, published by the | com 
continuing to dictate when reel is Will Corp., lists a variety of ovens, | mat 
complete. humidity chambers and water baths | a d 
for science laboratory use. One fea- ] ¢las 
INSTANTANEOUS TELEPHONE-REC- tured oven has a heating system which | fere 
ORD SWITCH — permits immediate eliminates temperature “overshoot” by if 
switching from dictating to tele- gradually reducing heater input as the f riag 


phone-call recording; another 
Norelco ‘extra’ feature at no extra 
cost! 


MODERN DECORATOR STYLING— 





preselected temperature is approached. 
Water baths listed include the electro- 
magnetic agitation principle. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 


843 on the Reader Service Card. 





handsome two-tone green trim- NEW, 
med with maroon; designed to per- MAGAZINE 
mit the Norelco ‘75’ to blend with any LOADING 


decor, modern or traditional. 


wy 

How to make transparencies. A cata- 
log of slide-making materials pub- 
lished by Projection Optics Co. lists 
uses, prices and general information 
on material needed to make trans- 


f ro m f 
/ 


f | 
orelco fv 


Dictating/Transcribing Machine 


~-.and only $189.50 (plus tax) com- 
plete with loaded magazine, log pad 
and dust cover, plus your choice of 
either dictating accessories (micro- 








phone/speaker), or Transcribing Ac- : arencies for overhead projection. whi 
cessories (stethoscope-headset with Now Available From Your Dealer eciileiitens for two pli pro- adj 
foot control or stethoscope headset oma jectors are also given ern 
with typewriter control; the latter at Pe ; i 
slight additional cost.) : For a free copy of this catalog, circle number |, 
832 on the Reader Service Card. 

NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS CO., INC., Dictating Equipment Division 

230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, Long Island, N. Y. 8M-1 

Gentlemen: ey” 

Yes, I am interested in finding out how the Norelco ‘75’ dictating/transcrib- 4 e - TV. 

ing machine can help make my office dictation and transcribing 50% simpler Curtain walls and windows. Recom- 

an neey Seas. te we ered 1 you how mended design procedures, and full | / 


| mame send additional literature. 
free 























Please arrange a demonstration, in my office . . . without obligation ing /trencerinins. me. descriptions of curtain walls and win- whi 

on or about (date). , at (time) your business planning dows, are featured in the Geyser Co.’s | ™ 
Company. whe why = offering every 1961 catalog. The “Geyser grid sys- obs 
Address. feature’ you =H aman tem” of fenestration is explained, and } 
City. Zone. State need—it Is sae the catalog includes numerous sketch- t 
Attention of Title Sicleting rensestbing es of typical installations. 
i a Sapete. © it Sty Phil ag he Bag page 3 RVveudtad he eee pnaog machines, regardless For a free copy of this catalog, circle number ie 


822 on the Reader Service Card. 
(Circle number 763 for more information) 
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Copy machine saves chemicals 


A photocopy machine manufac- 
tured by the Photorapid Corp. in- 
corporates a chemical conservation 
feature which is said to triple the life 
of the fluid. A cartridge is used to 
“load” chemicals into the machine like 
a gun, and they are not exposed to air 
except when actually in use. 

Since the chemicals are sealed, the 
machine is portable. 
for more information, circle number 865 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Compact typewriter for class 


Smith-Corona has_ introduced a 


compact electric typewriter, approxi- 
mately one-half the weight and bulk of 
a deluxe electric, suitable for use in 
classrooms. The compact is being of- 
fered at reduced prices to schools. 

It features a simplified electric car- 
fiage return, a concave keyboard on 


which the frequently used controls are 
adjacent to the typing keys, and mod- 
ernistic styling. 


for more information, circle number 856 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


TV-microscope system 


A closed-circuit television package, 
which includes a TV camera mounted 
on a microscope, enables students to 
observe enlarged images of conven- 
tional microscope slides. 

The entire system, manufactured by 
DuMont, includes a_ self-contained 


ble, tripod, 17-inch monitor, and tele- 
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closed-circuit camera and coaxial Ca-, 





News from the business firms serving your schools 





vision microscope with TV mount 
adapter, trinocular head, light source 
and four objectives. The unit plugs 


into a conventional 115-volt electric 


outlet. 


For more information, circle number 870 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Interval timer 


An interval timer which can be 
flush or surface mounted on walls has 
the usual hour and minute indicators 
plus second markers, and can be set 
from a zero point like a stop watch. 
Cincinnati Time Recorder Co. is the 
manufacturer. 

The timer can be reset for clocking 
the next operation or restarted to con- 
tinue timing the original activity if 
there is an interruption. 











Electrically controlled, the timer is 


driven by a single synchronous motor. 
To indicate operation, a neon pilot 
lamp glows; when resetting, an addi- 
tional lamp is lit. 


For more information, circle number 854 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Mobile maintenance service 


A mobile maintenance service sta- 
tion, manufactured by the M. D. Stet- 
son Co., has been designed as a time 
and step-saver for custodians. The 
unit features bins for storage of clean- 
sers and detergents, racks for mops 








WAYNE OUTDOOR 
SEATING SYSTEMS 


work wonders with 
any seating budget 






Wayne Type “L" Portable Steel Bleachers. More 
safety, seating, savings on cramped budgets. 


Sturdy Wayne Type “M" Portable Stee! Grand- 
stands grow as your program expands. 






Wayne Permanent type grandstand seating 
systems save dollars in the largest stadium. 


Whatever the scope of your 
seating needs, whatever the 
size of your budget, Wayne can 
provide a system that gives 
more efficient seating . . . at 
greater savings. For when you 
call Wayne you draw on the 
experience of the world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of spectator 
seating. 

Write for all-new 1961 out- 
door seating catalog today. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS + WAYNE. PA. 
(Circle number 782 for more information) 








language laboratories expensive ?\., 
now, a complete 25-position 


including recording equipment... 
































More examples of MRI/TRW 
ADVANCED EQUIPMENT... 
BRAND NEW for 1961... 
for better language labs 

at lower cost 
















NEW A-250 
DYNAMIC HEADSETS 

¢ Guaranteed high fidelity 
(30-20,000 cps) 

e “Fatigue-free’’ comfort 
(only 3 oz.) 

® Finest sound 
reproduction 

© Monaural and 
stereophonic 


NEW Model 80 MAGAZINE 
DUAL-LANGUAGE 
RECORDER 


NEW Model CD-6L 
TEACHER DESK-CONSOLE 
CONTROL CENTER 


Complete, simplified 


An MRI/TRW development... 
operation with an 





unobstructed view 
from a seated position. 


Dual pedestal with drawers 
& cabinets for equipment 
and storage. 


Also available with single 
pedestal, Model CD-3L. 


NEW TRW Model AV-100 
PORTABLE RECORDER 
PLAYER 


with professional features 
to meet educational needs 
Lightweight (only 1612 Ibs.) 
and rugged ¢ Hysteresis 
Synchronous Motor 

* Frequency Response: 
40-15,000 cps 


exclusively for language 
laboratory use. 
So simple ...no threading, 
spilling or breakage. 
*® Exclusive ‘‘Split-a- 

word” pause button 
@ Ind-x-matic locator 

for rapid review. 
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WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF LANGUAGE 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
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?|.not any more! 


1 











Now, more schools than ever can have these 
wanted and needed facilities. MRI/TRW, pio- 
neer in electronics for education, makes this 
significant cost breakthrough on new, ad- 
vanced equipment — latest additions to the 
complete line in proven use every day in more 
than 1000 installations in leading schools. 


WHAT THIS LOW PRICE INCLUDES: 


1. 25 complete student positions, each 
equipped with TRW’s brand new DUAL- 
70 2-channel Tape Recorder (or Mag- 
neticon Magnetic Disc Unit), and in- 
cluding MRI/TRW’S all-steel Add-a-Booth, 
brand new highest fidelity headsets...and 
2. Complete Master Program Source, with 
2-way intercom to each student position. 


MRI/TRW streamlines the price, increases 
quality and broadens the easy-to-use features 
that have made MRI/TRW the most widely 
used—most widely preferred language lab- 
oratories in use today! 


HOW MRI/TRW FULFILLS YOUR 
COMPLETE NEEDS 


RECOGNIZED QUALITY 


Wide acceptance, together with MRI/TRW’s 
unequaled experience and quality controlled 
production, assures schools the finest equip- 
ment at the lowest cost. 


Every school shares this advantage, regard- 
less of present size, purpose or budget, be- 
cause MRI/TRW Offers the world’s most com- 
plete line of Language Laboratory equip- 
ment. Modular design of all units keeps ex- 
pansion costs to a minimum. 


Proportionally low costs for larger 


or smaller installations 


UNMATCHED SIMPLICITY 


“Simplicity first” assures highest teacher pro- 
ductivity, maximum concentration by both 
teacher and student on the work at hand: 
learning languages. 


MRI/TRW combines simplicity with rugged- 
ness in equipment designed and built for the 
demands of continuous operation. Every 
element stays in use longer, while modular 
circuitry means servicing in just minutes... 
on the premises. 


TESTED TEACHING MATERIALS 


MRI/TRW offers schools much more than 
equipment. Their continuing program of edu- 
cational services provides vital in-classroom 
techniques, programming suggestions, re- 
gional seminars and other activities and in- 
formation. Valuable guides to maximum 
teaching effectiveness and utilization of equip- 
ment, they are drawn from MnRI/TRW’s 
national seminars, research and direct par- 
ticipation in language programs. 


ALL THIS QUALITY... ALL THESE 
SERVICES ...AT THE LOWEST COST 
IN LANGUAGE LABORATORY HISTORY 


Look into the savings, quality and ease-of- 
use you get only with MRI/TRW Language 
Laboratories. Write, wire or;phone today for 
complete information. 


MRI/TRW Language Specialists are available 
for consultation in your area. 


EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


AX 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 2 


532 SYLVAN AVENUE * ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW JERSEY * LOwell 7-5200 


divisions and subsidiaries serving the educational field: 


Magnetic Recording Industries °¢ 
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Dage Television °¢ 


BellSound ¢ BelCanto °¢ {intellectronics 
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[mei ]rrw] language laboratory 


t|..aS low as ‘5 5 () 1 FOR GROUP AND LIBRARY STUDY! 


DAGE TRW 


TRANSISTORIZED 
CAMERA—Model 3 
Pa f DA 
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in wood 
or steel... 


best answers from 


METALAB 
LABCRAFT 





In your planning recommendations 
of Educational projects requiring 
laboratory equipment, you will 
want to take advantage of the 
knowledge and experience 

of Metalab-Labcraft. You will 
require literature, catalogs, latest 
designs and budget estimates. 
You want competent advice and 
assistance on installation and 
engineering problems. 


There is a best answer to laboratory 
equipment and furniture problems 
...wood or steel... from METALAB. 


Advisory, planning, engineering 
and other aspects of laboratory 
equipment thinking are yours 
without obligation. 


Write for literature and catalogs 
covering your field of interest 
whether industrial, educational, 
wood or steel. You will find 
these most helpful. 








METALAB 


LABORATORY 
EQUIPMENT 





Sales Representatives 
throughout the nation. 
Please consult your 
local telephone directory. 





METALAB Siegmenc Gmpany 


A Subsidiary of Crescent Petroleum Corporation 
248 Duffy Avenue ® Hicksville, L. I., New York 
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and brooms, shelves for pails, and q 
canvas bag or barrel attachment for 
waste collection. 

Large wheels combined with casters 
make the service station highly ma. 
neuverable. 

The unit has a vacuum chamber 
which cleans erasers and dry mops of 
sizes from 10 to 72 inches. The two. 
motor vacuum is designed for easy re. 
moval and independent use. 


For more information, circle number 813 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Portable electric lab 


A compact, lightweight electrical 
laboratory for use in demonstration of 
power principles has been introduced 
by Magnetic Devices, Inc. Weighing 
16 pounds, the unit contains a var 








a 


able voltage supply, voltmeter, amme 
ter, resistors, lamps and circuit break- 
er, and plugs into standard 115 volt 
outlet. The device comes with instruc 
tion manual and student problem 
sheets. 


For more information, circle number 816 on 


| the Reader Service Card. 


Bind your reports 


A combination hole punch and 
bookbinder, lightweight and portable, 
is being marketed by the General 
Binding Corp. The desk-size unit is 
said to bind all reports, catalogs and 
presentations with spiral plastic mate- 
rial. 


For more information, circle number 840 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Sound filmstrip projector 


This sound - slidefilm projector 
throws a bright picture on its own 
screen while playing a recording. The 
portable unit, manufactured by Mc- 
Clure Projectors, weighs 11 pounds 
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THE NEW HAMMOND 
2 


ORGAN 


899 | 


only $25 down Now your school can own a Hammond Organ for the lowest price ever. 
But that’s not the whole Extravoice story. Far from it! See what else 
this completely new Hammond Organ has to offer you: @ the rich and 


Everything about it beautiful tones of three keyboards played from a single, simple key- 


mme- 
oreak- 
5 volt 
struc: 


ar 























‘ . : board @ the capacity to render every type of music for instruction, for 
oblem Is new and just right , ; : 
& lh entertainment, for ceremonies @ the compactness that takes very little 
816 on | ra Scnool... even space and lets you move the organ anywhere easily @ the solid 
the new low Hammond craftmanship that will keep this organ performing faithfully 
Ham mond price ! year after year. You can try the new Extravoice Organ right in your 
school. Call your Hammond dealer for a demonstration. Soon! 
and Extravoice is a trademark of Hammond Organ Company. , 
‘table, ». : : 
eneral - 
nit is 
nd . ‘ ; 
ee HAMMO ND 0 RGAN +» » music’s most glorious voice 
a ee ee | oe 
340 on } HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY | 
| 4231 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill, 
: Please send me: 
| (_) Free folder on the Extravoice Organ. \ 
(_] Free color catalog of Hammond Organs. 
Another fine Hammond model Name 
, for the school, the Hammond ! [aa | 
— Spinet Organ. School —__ 
Ow | | 
The i a, Oe Lv ae 
- Me- } City __Zone___County State 
ounds | *Less Federal Excise Tax, F.O. B., Chicago; bench extra. ee ee ee tine 
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Television 
AS jn Teaching 





EDUCATIONAL 
TV PLANNERS 


“Television in Teaching” 

by Dr. Herbert R. Jensen, Supervisor, 
Instructional Materials Center, 
Public Schools, Greenwich, Conn. 


Published for administrators, school 
boards and teaching staffs by DAGE/ 
TRW ... pioneer in electronic equip- 
ment and tested techniques for edu- 
cation. 


This valuable 28-page book explores 
television’s unique potential for im- 
proving educational productivity and 
communication efficiency. 

Of particular interest are 17 con- 
clusions covering fundamental peda- 
gogic and operational considerations. 
Drawn from actual experience and 
research, they are logical guidelines 
to the detailed organization and plan- 
ning steps within a framework of a 
school’s needs, goals and finances. 
For a copy of “Television in Teach- 
ing,” and a list of other DAGE/TRW 
Educational Television publications, 
write, wire or phone today. 


EDUCATIONAL 
KLECTRONICS 


Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge Inc. AX 


540 Sylvan Ave., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
LOwell 7-5200 


divisions and subsidiaries 
serving the educational field: Dage Television e 
Magnetic Recording Industries « Bell Sound e 
Bel Canto e Intellectronics 
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and features an interruption switch. 
This allows the operator to interrupt 
the program at any point and resume 
immediately without loss of narration 
or picture continuity. 


The entire unit, about the size of a | 


portable typewriter, includes storage 


space for records, film, literature and | 


cord. It plays either 33% or 45 rpm 
recordings. 


For more information, circle number 867 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Fireproof acoustical ceiling 


A suspended acoustical ceiling by 
the Armstrong Cork Co. provides 
rated fire protection for structural 
steel plus the advantages of sound ab- 
sorption and dry installation. The ceil- 
ing is composed of fire-resistant panels 
two by four feet in size, which rest on 
a grid. They can be lifted out for ac- 
cess to utility lines. According to the 
manufacturer, the panels will with- 
stand direct flame and 2,000° heat. 


For more information, circle number 848 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Milk cooler also a server 


The Powers Equipment Co. is mar- | 
keting a milk cooler, the front of 
which folds down for easy access by 
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bles our schools 
serve two meals 
y with no increase 
a labor cost or — 


area.” 
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Mrs. Betty Tully 
School Lunch 
Supervisor 
Clark County 
School District 
Clark County, 
Nevada 


Some Clark County schools utilize 
a staggered class schedule with the 
first group starting at 7:45 a.m. and 
the last at 9:45 a.m. A unique aspect 
of the school feeding program isa 
complete breakfast, served to stu- 
dents from 7:15 a.m. to 9:45 a.m. 

The first class breaks for lunch 
at 10:45 a.m. which gives the food 
service Operation just one hour to 
prepare for the noon meal. 

“Only with all-paper service are 
we able to effectively accomplish 
this complex food service program,” 
stated Mrs. Tully. 


HELPFUL IDEAS FOR YOU 


The above report is further evidence that 
all-paper service can improve any mass 
feeding operation, large or small. Your 
paper wholesaler will be glad to discuss the 
advantages of this modern food service in 
your own operation. Phone him today. 


PAPER CUP AND CONTAINER INSTITUTE, INC. 


250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Dramatically designed covers of vinyl “PX” cloth give these books a bright, appealing look. They'll stay that way, too, despite hard classroom wear. The Cae 
thedral Edition of “All Around America” and “Wide, Wide World” are published by Scott, Foresman and Co. Offset printing by Mid City Lithographers, 
Inc., Chicago; finished by Paper Converting and Finishing Co., Chicago; bound by L. H. Jenkins and Co., Richmond, Virginia. 
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Bound in Du Pont vinyl PX° cloth 
for lasting good looks and long classroom wear 


Scuffing and rough handling will have little effect on these 
handsome new books. They’re bound in vinyl “PX”* 
cloth—a rugged new material developed by Du Pont re- 
search that sets new standards of beauty and durability. 

Vinyl “PX” cloth is snow-white and uniform. .. gives 
clear, sharp reproduction of color, designs and print. 
Tough, too. It’s 10 times more scrub-resistant than pyrox- 
ylin materials of comparable grade... resists abrasion 
at hinges and corners. Result: longer life for books, fewer 
teplacements needed, savings for you. 

Ask your bindery or publishing house for textbooks 
and library books bound in new Du Pont vinyl “PX” 
cloth . . . the binding material that offers lasting beauty 
plus the economy of long wear. For'further information, 


write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fabrics 
Division, Dept. SM-1, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


*“PX” and “‘Fabrikoid” are Du Pont’s registered trademarks 
for its pyroxylin-impregnated and full-coated bookbinding mae . 
terials. Patent for vinyl “PX” cloth has been applied for. 


PX° Cloth and Fabrikoid® 


REG. u. s. Pat. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Steel Deck |: 
Grandstands 


Safe, sturdy steel grandstands by Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines offer lifetime permanence that protects the 
school investment plus complete design freedom in 
size and shape, thanks to unit-section construction 
that permits stands of any depth or length required. 
Write for detailed literature on watertight, weather- 
proof PDM Steel Grandstands, and let us consult 
with you. 





Jennings, La. 1850 seats 
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Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Companj« 


Plants at PITTSBURGH, WARREN, BRISTOL, PA., BALTIMORE, BIRMINGHAM, DES MoINey lets 








PROVO, UTAH, CASPER, WYO., SANTA CLARA, FRESNO, STOCKTON, CAL. boa 
Other Sales Offices at: 

PITTSBURGH (25)............ 3427 Neville Island DES MOINES (8).............0... 926 Tuttle Streg for 
BALTIMORE (26)................ Curtis Bay Station DENVER (2)........ 323 Railway Exchange Bld the 
NEW YORK (17........ Suite 2795 200 E. 42d St. DALLAS (1)......Suite 1726, Southland Cent 
a 744 Broad St. SEAUTLE (2)... cccicccesces Suite 317, 500 Waltd JAN 
CHICAGO (3)....617 First National Bank Bldg. SANTA CLARA, CAL................ 616 Alviso ne 
ATLANTA (5)....361 E. Paces Ferry Rd., N.E. 5 ee P. 0. Box 20 





PRP, Us cncsccccsscscénseoncess P. 0. Box 310 






Long Beach, Calif. 2000 seats 





children. Milk can be handled in crates 
or wire baskets. 

Different models are available for 
yse in lunchrooms, snackbars or class- 
rooms. 


for more information, circle number 875 on 
the Reader Service Card. 
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ke melter 


A new ingredient added by Walton- 
March to its ice melting product, Ice- 
Foe, helps it penetrate deep below the 
surface of ice-coated school walks, 
play areas and driveways. Containing a 
special chemical agent to prevent rust 
and corrosion of ferrous metals, the 
product has no ill effects on vegeta- 
tion, shoes, tires, concrete or blacktop. 
The ice melter is available in 1!00- 
pound drums and in 5-, 10- and 25- 
pound packages. 
for more information, circle number 858 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Concentrated detergent 


A synthetic concentrated detergent 
by the Consolidated Paint & Varnish 
Corp. is said to be useful for cleaning 
floors, walls, windows and equipment. 
Odorless and non-toxic, it can also be 
used in a dispenser for hand washing. 


for more information, circle number 879 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Sandwich unit saves space 

A self-contained sandwich unit by 
the Dunhill Food Equipment Co. 
comes complete with toaster space, 
cutting board, cover for exposed food 





and up to 14 containers for sandwich 
fillings. 

The unit is constructed of heavy 
gauge steel. It includes hermetically 


sealed condensers, dual electrical out- 
kts and laminated maple cutting 
board with chute for waste. 
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for more information, circle number 864 on , 


Useful bonding kit 


Epoxy adhesives contained in this 
bonding kit by Hiller Aircraft Corp. 
will enable your custodians to bond 
or repair concrete, brick, masonry, 
stone, steel and other building mate- 
rials. 

For more information, circle number 878 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Catalog card reproduction 


A machine by Friden, Inc., auto- 
matically types catalog cards for li- 
braries having a need for several 


cards for each title. A conventional 
guide card is first typed by the libra- 
rian, who gives this to another oper- 
ator who types a second card on the 
machine. As this is accomplished, the 
device simultaneously punches a tape 
in code. (A mistake can be corrected 
in the tape.) The tape is then fed back 
into the machine and produces copies 
of the original card. 

Individual tapes can be used as 
often as necessary, and additional 
tapes can be made while existing 
tapes are reproducing cards. 


For more information, circle numbr 881 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


















Be comfortable. You can be... physically, as you sit in 
a sturdy, well designed Durham folding chair. ... and 
mentally, as you look forward to the extra years of serv- 
ice these durable chairs give. Durham construction and 
materials insure full value for every seating dollar. 
Tubular or channel steel in all-metal, padded and up- 
holstered, and wood seat styles. Book rack and kneeler 
accessories. Tablet armchair. Chairs for juveniles. 


* 
s 


+ 


THE FINEST METAL FURNITURE 


After Buying 
DURHAM... 


You can sit back and relax! 





Write for catalog. See why your best buy is Durham. 


ot ==em,, 


oo 
7" TESTED “S, 


= 
* ? 
ff AND APPROVED % 
' UrhNnhamM 6.2555.) 
4 INSTITUTIONS FOR @ 


r) 
OVER 50 YEARS ¢ 


ee 


OURHAM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION e MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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k * *& *& *& * Have you 


applied for Your share of 
FEDERAL NDEA MONEY? 


Have you enriched your science courses? 
As you are aware, Federal support is avail- 
able to you under Title III NDEA. Now 
you can equip your science department in 
the way you have always wanted. 

Cenco representatives have made a 
study of the Title III program and are 
qualified to give details in your area— 
how you may apply for your share. Write 
us today—no obligation. 

To assist you further, the Cenco con- 
version list provides numbers which corre- 
spond to items in the ‘“‘Purchase Guide’’* 
Send for PG-1 and for our suggestive list 
of apparatus. Specify elementary science, 
earth science, physics, chemistry or bi- 
ology. 

*Prepared by the Council of Chief State School Officers 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO, 


A Subsidiary of Cenco Instruments Corporation 
1718-Z Irving Park Road « Chicago 13, Illinois 


Mountainside, N. J Montreal Santa Clara 
Somerville, Mass. Toronto Los Angeles 
Birmingham, Ala. Ottawa Vancouver Houston 
Cenco S.A., Breda, The Netherlands Tulsa 





Serving education since 1889 
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STEEL 
STANDS 


Because they are designed and fabricated under 
the supervision of licensed professional engineers, 
all steel used conforms to the Standard Specifi- 
cations of the American Society of Testing Mate- 
rials, and the shop practices employed insures 
the best of quality in workmanship. 


If you are planning a bleacher installation 


why not write: 
Qrydbt 9% core. 
BLEACHER DIVISION 


P.O. BOX 14, BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 
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70 


SCHOOL SOUND 
SYSTEM ? 


»} Get expert advice at the planning stage 
«dwith this unique service from Stromberg-Carlson 


194 


Next time you and your associates sit down to dis- 
2-143} tlss sound systems for your existing schools or 
a installation for a new one—ask a Stromberg- 
Carlson Communications Consultant to sit in. He’ll 
11 participate as a working member of your com- 
nittee—ready with the expert information you 
199 teed for fast, wise decisions. How do you reach 
him? By a local phone call. And naturally, there’s 

26-27 


no obligation. Call your Stromberg-Carlson School 
Communications Consultant today or write for free 
brochure, S-144, “The School with Sound Offers 
More of Everything.”’ Write to: 


Commerical Products Division 
Box B, 1401 North Goodman Street 
Rochester 3, New York 


STROMBERG -CARLSON 


68-167 


aoiwvision or GENERAL DYNAMICS 
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Cut the cost of 
cutting grass with 


Jacobsen 
Turf-King 76 


Mow more area faster and have a smoother, 
finer looking lawn with the new 76 inch Turf 
King. The three articulated, power driven reels 
operate ahead of all wheels, following ground 
contours, leaving no unsightly ridges. Wing 
units are retractable for close quarter mowing, 
will cut at 25 degree angle, up or down. Heavy 
duty construction means low maintenance, long 
operating life. Let us arrange a free demonstra- 
tion by your nearby Jacobsen Dealer and 
Service Specialist. Send coupon today. 


Jacobsen Manufacturing Company 
Dept. SM1 + Racine, Wisconsin 


Please send me the following: 
CJ) Complete literature, Turf King 76. 
(-] Arrange a demonstration—no obligation. 








Name Title 
Address 
City Zone State 








= Manufacturing Company 
Qui? Dept. SM1, Racine, Wisconsin 


y Jacobsen 


a 
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How 


projected 









ENTER YOUR 
SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 


PICTURE 


According to a recent study made by a team of 
professional architectural engineers, projected 
cost factors such as heating and maintenance can 
raise the ultimate cost to taxpayers of a hypo- 
thetical classroom as much as FIVE times— 
depending on whether the walls are made of 
brick, metal or glass. Here is a summary of their 
findings: 


Initial Cost 
Per Sq. Ft. 


Ultimate* Taxpayer 


Wall Type Cost Per Sq. Ft. 





Brick $2.30 $4.13 





Metal $6.00 $9.20 





Glass 34.60 $20.48 








* Based on 50-year life 


The details of this study—plus other important 
facts about school construction—are given in an 
interesting new booklet, “A FEW HARD FACTS 
ABOUT THE DESIGN, CosT, CONSTRUCTION OF 
THE MODERN SCHOOL BUILDING.” 


Price 60c. Write for copies to: 
Structural Clay Products Institute, 
1520 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
IEE REIS: LL 
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WHY HAS GENERAL BEEN 
: THE SCHOOL, PENCIL 
| SINCE 1889 





The answer is simple. Exclusive “Carbo- 
weld” points last longer — are so strong that 
6 ' even heavy-handed students don’t break them! 


General School Pencils write smoothly, 
evenly . . . keep sharp points longer, too 
4 (they’re made from costliest Ceylon graphite. 

No matter what kind of pencils you’ve been 
. using, there is a General Pencil that will do 
38 the job — cheaper and better. 

Prove it to yourself. Let us send you samples 
without cost or obligation. You’ll discover the 
15 | big savings General Pencils offer you year 
. after year. 

a For art classes — complete line of drawing 
3 * pencils, including preferred GENERAL Char- 
’ coal Pencils in 2B, 4B, 6B. 


MAY WE FILL YOUR PENCIL REQUIREMENTS? 


ENERAL PENCIL COMPANY [-} pace ainite 
7 69 FLEET STREET, JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. de cleanin : ith te _ Cinperdoes acle . mut 
™ = | SC | li For f it f bya 
or free sanitary survey of your 
premises ask your Dolge service man O L G £ 
90 WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
-44 Todays Modern profit-planned, food opera- 
tions must have equipment which makes 
69 FY food handling... 
V/ Standardized / Systematized 
159 } / Compact V/ Sanitary 
= V/ Efficient / Fast Moving 
/ PROFITABLE 
: 
0 
. . Buy the Complete 
136 «1S Cres-Cor Mobile 
—__ All Aluminum Line 
4 if -— | 
: | rt i See Your Food 
‘ CES Service Equipment Dealer 
182 | | oe 
TRUCKS Today 
P . — 
139 | YOU _DO_MORE WITH €¢R£S-CQR° ES ? mital produdl 
“-RACKS + CABINETS > DOLLIES SS —_ 
i | 3 CONV —— 12711 Taft Ave., Cleveland 8, Ohio 
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work towers 
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® build up towers to fit 

every job. 

work platforms at 

any levels. 

® swiveling casters lock ot 
the job. 

® parts reassemble in 

many forms. 


SAFWAY STEEL PRODUCTS, INC., 6228 W. STATE ST., MILWAUKEE 13, WIS. 
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PLAN 
for No. 1 School Fan 


_ NUMER 


“SATELLITE” CIRCULATOR 








% Designed for school use 

% Discount of 40% from retail 
> Two weeks free classroom test 
+e Extended terms if needed 

% Guarantee of five years 


USE ON: 


WALLS, CEILINGS, FLOORS, 
TABLES, PEDESTALS, 
WHEEL-ABOUTS 


WINDMAKER fans and policies make it easy to free your students 
from the hot misery that slows down learning in spring and fall. 

Consider the Fan: Exclusive 4-point mounting lets you point 
airstream in any direction. Cage locks automatically when released. 
Completely functional, light, easy to clean and maintain. Quietest 
fan made with such high coolability. Can be used on walls, ceilings, 
floors, tables, lockers, in Pedestals or Wheel-About Stands. 

Consider the Policies: We put the lowest possible price on 
Windmakers, and the longest guarantee ...lend them to you for 
two weeks trial in your classrooms ...then give your school or 
sponsors ample time to raise money to pay for them. 

Find out why Windmaker is the most widely used classroom 
fan today. Write for complete information. 


PHIL RICH FAN MFG. CO., INC. 


Dept., 2900 Caroline St., Texas 


PUPP SSIU PI 
e e° 
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For more information on any advertisement or keyed editoria 
item, fill out the card below, circle the appropriate key numb 
detach, and mail. We pay the postage. 


JANUARY—FREE READER SERVICE CARD 


= 


Do not use this card after March 31, 1961 


Name 
Please print 


School District 
Your Position 
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NEW CONTRAST. FLOOR POLISH PREVENTS 
BLACK MARKS...ENDS BUFFING! 


It’s a great time-saver. A money-saver, too. other nuisances will become problems of the past. 
Imagine! No more unsightly heel marks. No more Try slip-proof Contrast on any floor. Better yet, give 
buffing either. Just spread Contrast on any type of it a real workout. Test it on your toughest floor problem. 
flooring, and let it dry! That’s it. Contrast shines as You'll be amazed and delighted over the way it ends 
it dries. floor maintenance headaches. One gallon protects and 
But don’t let this easy maintenance fool you. Contrast beautifies approximately 2000 square feet. 
does a man-sized job. Colorless, wax-free Contrast Floor Right now, contact our representative...the Man 
Polish will not...cannot...discolor even pure white Behind the Huntington Drum! Ask him for more infor- 
floors. And rubber marks, scuffs, water spots and all mation about Contrast. 





Where research leads to better products... © 
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She’ll sit at a school desk 15,000 hours before graduation! 


Will you provide the kind of school desk for her that adjusts to fit her 
exactly and prevent physical defects? With a desk top that adjusts to correct 
slopes for reading, writing, drawing, and protects her precious eyes? Come 
to think of it, can you afford to buy anything less when American Seating 


furniture at most costs only a penny a week more than ordinary furniture? 
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